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POSTHUMOUS MEMOIR OF MYSELF. 
| By Horace Smits, Esa. 


46 AUTHOR OF “BRAMBLETYE HOUSE,” &c. &c. 
if 
¥ Cuapter V. 


FoRLORN as was my state, and frightful as was the prospect before 
me, the dawning light.and the twittering of the birds that announced a 
new day fell cheerily upon my ear. At this early hour my daughter re- 
appeared in the chamber, and recoiling with a slight shudder as she 
kissed me, exclaimed, in a voice broken by emotion,—‘‘ Cold, quite cold! 
I fear there is no hope. My poor, dear father!” She did not despair, 
however, for she again knelt down and prayed fervently for my recovery, 
after which she retired weeping from the room. . Inexpressibly grate 
to me was this proof of filial affection, although it was not, unmingled 
with self-reproach, for I felt that my recent conduct to the poor irl bad 
hardly entitled me to such a tender devotedness. 

Various matin sounds now reached me from without; the ploughman’s 
whistle, the whetting of the mower’s scythe, the lowing a bleating of 
cattle, the crowing of cocks challenging each other; and as I listened 
complacently to this rural chorus, I distinctly and vividly saw—by a 
species of aisienaiiee for which I am utterly unable to account—the 
whole morning landscape commanded by my drawing-room windows. 
The leaves of the white ash trees, flashing and fading in the ray, looked 
like so many twinkling eyes; the pines and poplars waving in the breeze, 
seemed to be stretching themselves out to shake off sleep; the river, 
dimpled by the air, threw sunny smiles at every flower it passed ; the 
gue summits of the distant hills sparkled in the blue sky, while their 

were still wreathed in vapour, which gradually floated upwards, and 
all became bright and joyous as if it were the wedding-day of heaven 
and earth. How long i remained gazing in delight upon this beautiful 
revelation I know not, but probably some hours must have thus glided 
away, for the day had made good progress when my attention was 
arrested by the opening of the parlour-door, and I heard the well-known 
footsteps of my son George. 

On reaching the bedside, he gazed at me for a few seconds in silence, 
after which he exciaimed, in an accent of unfeeling surprise— Hang 
me if I see much alteration in the governor's appearance; a little paler, 
perhaps, nothing more.” Laying his hand upon my cheek, and subse- 
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upon my heart, he continued—“ No pulsation! and the cold, 
a 






my feel of acorpse! Ay, ay, he’s dead enough at last. The only 
yonder is that he should hold out so long.” Oh! how I wished for a 
sudden resuscitation, that I might start from the bed, grapple him by the 
throat, and shout aloud, “ in! did you not assert, over and over, that 
marge we tee das Oa . but swallow double doses.of your 
restorative ? and now you wonder that it did not kill me sooner !” 
But, alas! so far as corporeal energy was concerned, I was indeed a 
‘I must have a peep at the will,” were the next words I heard. 
“Father told me its contents some time ago; nearly everything left to 
me; but epeing da hepeing : I should find it, he said, in the small drawer 
of the black escritoire.” To this article of furniture, i, amp > the 
joini , he i betook himself; and as the door of com- 
mi weve Lamas between Pg agit was left open, I was enabled to watch 
all his dings, and to. overhear his comments, Having withdrawn 
the will its place of deposit, he opened the shutters, seated himself by 
the window, and slowly perused it, ejaculating at intervals, “ All right— 
all right—everything mine—of course—couldn’t be otherwise; an only 
son. But what on earth could my father en ee so much to 
Sarah ? What do women want with money ? ly makes them a prey 
to fortune-hunters. ” Glad to see, though, that she is to be cut gtotx 
marries the pauper curate. Don’t want any beggars or beggars in 
the family, always pestering you for ennistanss. Hallo! what’s this? 
another paper!” So saying, he took up and opened the codicil, ran his 
over its contents, and starting up as he fimshed, angrily ejaculated, 

a 


‘Damnation! here’s a pretty go—all to be forfeited to the county 
ital if ever I marry Julia Thorpe, the only girl in the whole wide 
that I wish to marry; irl, moreover, who is passionately 
attached to me, and who—Why, it would be a downright robbery! 
Never heard of anything so cruel, so atrocious, so unnatural. But I 
won't submit tobe plundered in this way ; not such an ass. I'll have 
fortune too, as sure as my namé is George; and 

what's more, I won't lose another moment in securing both. The 
ten can't peach, for dead men tell no tales ; no more can a 
so here ” With these words he again closed the 
window-shutters—locked the inner door, so as to prevent observation or 
pre Sa the codicil to the parlour-fire, closely watching 
ing! i tage — <—) . a triumphant tone, as he looked taunt- 
i towards , * Well, old tleman! you haven’t gained 
rs | by that - The estates will be mine, fal Julia will Ui iitne, 
and all the codieils in the world cannot keep me out of them. Fairly 


Indeseribably hideous and revolting, not to say demoniacal, did that 
appear, coming from a wretch who stood in the presence of his 
and that victim a father who had never denied him a request! 

eelf-betrayals in the soliloquy to which I had been listening, and his 


nefarious destruction of the codicil, had dispelled that belief of his inno- 
eénee to which I had so fondly and so pertinaciously clung ; and I could 


no longer repel the horrible conviction that he must have well known the 
poisonous nature of the restorative, and that he had probably concocted 
i hands. The successful destruction of the 


it with his own parricidal 
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codicil seemed to have elevated him into a state of almost drunken ex- 
citement, for he threw his arms wildly about, walked rapi up and down 
the parlour, strode into the bed-chamber, snapped his fingers in triumph, 
and talked incoherently of his immediate marrage with Julia, of invitmg 
his Newmarket friends to the wedding, of buying hounds and hunters, 
and of stocking his cellars with the rarest wines that money could com- 
mand. In the midst of these riotous anticipations a tapping was heard 
at the parlour door, when the exulting expression of his features was in- 
stantly changed into a look of alarm, and his voice betrayed agitation 
as ae, ‘“‘ Who's there? — who's there? What & you 
_  Beould not catch the reply, but the door was unlocked and opened, 
and my daughter entered, inquiring why he had locked himself m; to 
sthich he made no answer, but eagerly asked, 
“ When did you say Doctor Linnel was to return?” 
“ The day to-morrow.” 
“ Confound it, so early! how deuced unlucky !” 
“1 tho you would be glad to know that we shall see him on 
Friday night or Saturday morning.”’ 
“Sarah, the funeral must take place on Friday—do you hear ?-—~on 


“ My dear George, how can you talk so wildly! My poor father will 
only have been dead three days. What earthly motive can there be for 


ing the interment before the usual time ? 

“ motive ? A thousand—ten thousand, and each stronger than 
the other. I presume you are at last satisfied that our father is dead?” 

‘¢ Alas! I can no longer doubt it.” 

*¢ And you will admit, I suppose, if we keep him for six mouths, he 
won't be more dead than he is now ?” 

“ That is no reason for so much indecent haste, and for such a total 
want of all filial feeling and respect. What would the world say to your 


conduct ? What reason would you assign for it?” 
“‘ The world is very slow to censure a man who has seven or eight 


thousand a year ; and if my motive satisfies myself, that’s quite enough. 
Hark ye, Sarah! Before I left Newmarket I received an i inent 
and prying letter from Doctor Linnel, asking fifty questions about Raby’s 
Restorative. I need not tell you what an obstinate and suspicious old 
‘fellow he is, and that he piques himself upon discovering the cause of 
everybody's death. It is his hobby, his monomania, under the influence 
of which I have not the smallest doubt that he will insist upon having 
the body opened. Now, you know what an insuperable objection my 
father had to thissort of mutilation. My own feelings are equally opposed 
to so barbarous and irreverent a practice ; and so, to avoid all con 

and all annoyance, I have determined that the funeral shall take place 
immediately.” 

*‘ But you might await the Doctor's return, and refuse to indulge him 
in a term his monomania.” . a “ 
_ might excite suspicions, and give rise to a thousan 

inuendos and ‘eter ally He it is much better: to avoid.” 
“ It seems to me that such an unusual precipitation is still more caleu- 


lated to excite unpleasant comments.” 
L2 
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- “ My dear Sarah, you know nothing about these matters. 1am sole 
STE MNES te: 1 ister: to: have any futher. boried on 


Friday, and I have summoned the undertaker to be here this afternoon 


for orders; s0 you need not say a word more on the subject.” 


Caapter VI. 
Ir was now clear, manifest, indisputable, that I had been intentionally 


eee ae cee ca unnatural son ; and that I was to be 


ied into the grave with a scandalous precipitation, lest the return of 


Doctor Linnel, and an examination of the body, might lead to a detection 
_ of. the villany! To the lingering hope by which I had been hitherto 


sustained—the chance of reviving during the week that usually intervenes 
between death and interment —now succeeded an utter ir, aggravated 
by an intense rage against the miscreant to whose: machinations I had 
fallen a victim, and a feeling of unutterable loathing and horror at the 
of being buried alive. This volcano of fiery passion burnt in- 

ly with the more terrific energy, because it was denied all outward 


_vent, either by voice or . . Groans and cries, fierce invective or con- 


vulsive violence, are the outbursts which nature has provided for the mani- 

festation and relief of. mental or corporeal agony; Bota chigeoen ish 

was me more acute than human being had ever previously suffered, 
] ile my . . 


might yet be saved by the utterance of a sound or the move- 


-ment of a finger, I remained dumb, helpless, and immovable—a living 


corpse! It — have been thought that the misery of my plight was 
hardly susceptible of increase, yet the necessity of listening to the 

the atrocious language of my son, rendered my tongue-tied 
im a thousand times more intolerable. 


Alas ! I was quickly doomed to hear still more revolting, still more cold- 
“blooded orders lestiod 


by the parricide—for such:might he be termed in 
intention, though his guilty purpose had notpyet been consummated. 


“Not very long after the retirement of my:daughter from the parlour, the 


-solable woe, and walking as noiselessly as if 


undertaker made his appearance, wearing’ his professional face of incon- 
: ‘is feared that his footfall 

might revive the deceased, and so occasion the loss of a lucrative job. 
>“ Well, Tomkins,” said the young reprobate, who had been solacing 
his grief. with a bottle of Madeiraand some sandwiches, “you guess, I 

dare say, why I have sent for you.” 

“ Yes, sir ;, melancholy business, sad affair ; very sorry to hear it.” 
“Come, come, Mr. Tomkins ; no humbug, no flummery! What 
was ever sorry to hear of a death? Nonsense! people must 
die—always have, and always will ; nothing new, so you needn't look so 
confoundedly miserable. ow to business. I should wish the old 

to have a handsome funeral.” 


“Qh, certainly, sir, certainly. A gentleman of your fine fortune 


-and so we will have the funeral on Frida 





would desire, of course, to have everything suitable.” 
__ “Y¥es, but I am not going to leave it to you. Here are my orders, 
all written down. No extras, you seo; everything can soon be got ready, 


“ Dear me, did you say Friday, sir? That will be only. theee days after 
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the death ; and few people are ever buried under a week, unless there are 
reasons.” 
«Well, but there are particular reasons. He died of an infectious 
disease of a very virulent and malignant kind, and so for the sake of the 
diving we must pop him under as fast as possible. You can 
have everything ready by next Friday, I suppose ?—in fact, you must.” 
*¢T question whether we could get the leaden coffin soldered together 
in such a hurry. Mr. Briggs, you see, must first come to take measure ; 
“Why then we won't have one at all. An elm coffin will do— 
‘ keep him tight enough, I dare say. Not afraid of the corpse getting 
‘out, are you?” 
“ Oh dear no, sir ; we screw ’em down too tight for that; only, when we 
bury in a vault (yours is a capital one, sir), it is customary to have lead.” 
** Well, well, the old gentleman will be among his own family; and 
though relations are so apt to quarrel when alive, | believe they are very 
good friends after death. You never heard of their coffins standing on 
end and running a-tilt at each other, did you ?” | 
Tickled by the absurdity of this idea, he again indulged in a burst of 
that inane and hideou’.Jaughter by which | had previously been re- 
volted; and having dismissed the undertaker with a renewal of his remp- 
tory orders, he walked up and down the room, quaffing fresh yf ery of 
Madeira, fantastically swinging his arms, and chuckling as he muttered 
to himself, “ Ca ital dodge about the malignant fever! Tomkins-will 
spread it a and so explain the hurry. Good, good!’ 


CHapter VII. 


ABANDONED once more to solitude, silence, and my own miserable 
thoughts, I had no other occupation than to count every knell of the 
clock that brought me sixty minutes nearer to my living burial, a doom 
from which I recoiled with increasing horror as the chance of escaping it 
grew hourly less and less. On the following day the soul-sickening pro- 
cesses of~preparation for the grave gave me a frightful foretaste of my 
impending fate. The undertaker came to measure me for my coffin, 
taking the dimensions of my body with as much indifference as if I had 
been a log of wood; and observing with a complacent smile, that he had 
aready-made article at home which would exactly fit—a lucky circumstance, 
as he was so much pressed for time. Two of his men subsequently 
tumbled and turned me over without the smallest ceremony, to invest me 
in my shroud—the court-dress in which we all present ourselves at the 
grand levee of the King of Terrors. Something there was at once 
ridiculous and ‘repulsive in the elaborate toilette with which they deco- 
rated a ghastly co shortly to become a still more ghastly skeleton; 
while their coarse was not less offensive than the 
familiarity with which they performed their functions. “I say, : 

” eried one, laying his dirty hand upon my forehead, and moralising 


with an evident complacency upon my plight ; “I say, a po va 


money wasn’t of no use, you see, when it comes to this ; 
do say you wasn't over-nice in scraping it together. You wern’t no better 











you should “tn. ~ did | head'so high ; but there’s 
ps vi be Boca iran coreg wee 


the where you're going to. If 
you was to (s eigctanmemrne trae oe, annie pam i 
wouldn’t change with you. Ah, Joe, Joe!” he continued, turning 
pram. ; “now you see how true it is that a live dog is better 
than a lion.” 


True enough, Mr. Hodges,” was the reply; “it’s all very well to be 
Silcds cael Meath eee duit ccna" thir Vigralgg in'Ghin hese: world but 
best of it, [ reckon, in kingdom come.” 
and what can be fairer? it’s only turn and turn about, 





| 
He 
Teds 


tone of the discourse to which I was condemned to 
not state that it did not tend to diminish the mental 
already overwhelmed. 

eerie ana ceae es Temfiatenn' 
unimaginable desolation and despair of spirit, until the arrival 
that was to consummate my horrible doom. Early 
ing my coffin was brought in and deposited by my bedside, 
ee en” 
loathing unsusceptible of utterance or manifestation. 
the ublertaker’s foreman, drew up the window-blind, ex- 
i as he returned to the bedside, At 

’m blessed if ever I see a more fresh-looking stiff-un” (such 
is brutal nickname for a corpse); “one might almost swear that he 
y asleep. To be sure, he’s only three days dead, and we don’t 
screw ‘em up so fresh. And he ain’t swelled the least in the world. 
ead-uns don’t care what trouble they give, and will puff themselves 
thoughtless way after being measured, that it’s a good 
ram and jam them into their wooden box. We shan’t 
any such bother here; the old chap, you'll find, will fit as true as a 
Beara hand, and let's try.” 

on tall tressels, and as I was lifted from the 
head was elevated for a few seconds, and I 
a clear view—iny last view as-I then believed 
| Oh! how transcendently charming, -how in- 
effably sweet, and beautiful, and glorious, did it appear! God’s mild 
eye was radiant in the unclouded heavens; the birds were singing gaily, 
intoxicated with sunshine ; the shifting lights and shades gave picturesque 
and dale and to earth and water ; all was life and 
the fields ; and in the contiguous paddock I caught a glimpse 
of the white cob to whom I had been indebted for so many pleasant rides 
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and whose back I was never again to bestride! Never had the face of 


with flowery smiles, appeared so lovely ; never had I 
so much love and yearning asad the momen when I 
‘was about to be driven out of the world by 


Murder most foul as at the best it is, 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 


After Thad been deposited in my narrow receptacle, not without many 
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eoarse and unfeeling scoff from the parties who performed this office, I 
again left to solitude and my own miserable thoughts. While I was 
occupied in calculating the lapse of time with an ever-increasing horror, 
heard footsteps ap ing; my daughter bent tenderly over me, re- 
- —peatedly kissed my lips, while her tears fell fast upon my face ; and 
whispering an almost inaudible “ Farewell for ever, my dear, dear 
father !’’ retired sobbing from the room. Most sweet and dear was this 
evidence of filial affection, even although it could not for an instant defer 
the appalling catastrophe which was about to overtake me. 


a 


_ 


CHapter VIII. 


WHILE reflecting upon the visit of my dear and good daughter, whieh 
/ was.not altogether without a soothing influence upon my soul, I was 

startled by the tolling of the church-bell, at all times a solemn and im- 
pressive sound, but oh! how indeseribably awful and harrowing to me, 
who heard it tolling for my own funeral, my own quick interment! 
Whatever faint lingerings of hope had hitherto clung to my heart now 
died away, and my despair was consummated when the foreman returned 
to the chamber and screwed down the top of the coffin, an operation 
which he effected with a celerity which surprised me. His assistants 
joining him after a brief interval, I was hoisted on their shoulders, 
sontiad the parlour and the hall, and finally pushed into a hearse, 
the door of which must have been left open for several minutes, since I 
distinctly heard much of what was passing around me—a circumstance 
for which I was subsequently enabled to account. I caught the sound of 
my son's voice, talking not only in a tone of unconcern, but of absolute 
levity, with his Newmarket friend Sir Freeman Dashwood, who had 
doubtless been summoned rather to celebrate the son’s succession than to 
show ms pa to the deceased father. By the trampling of hoofs, the 
rolling of wheels, and other indications, I aware that, my funeral 
not being deficient in any of the customary paraphernalia, I was to make 
my triumphal procession to the grave with all that mockery of earthly 
grandeur which is usually displayed when a gentleman’s corpse is about 
to be subjected to the worms. The bearer of the black panache mar- 
shalied the array, followed by horses with nodding plumes and housings 
of sable velvet, and mourning-coaches whose occupants seemed to be 
anything but mourners, and wand-bearing footmen, and the decorated 
hearse in slow and solemn stateliness, conveying earth to earth with all 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious—dust / 

On the arrival of this idle pageant, the vanity of vanities, at the 
church-door, the coffin was borne into the sacred building; and the funeral 
service, of which, from my position, I did not lose a single word, was 
performed by Mr. Mason, the curate, with a more than usual impressive- 
hess and feeling. When I reflected—for I had time for thought even in 
that harrowing moment—that I had not only refused my daughter’s hand 
to this gifted and excellent man, but had impoverished her, should she 

him after my decease, in order still further to enrich my unnatural 
son, my heart became penetrated by a pang of the most intense shame 
and remorse. ,Blind and erring mortals that we are! How often and 
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how com y should we alter our wills, could we look forward for a few 


or even for a few hours! 
STiutnnos todeod must be the heart of the mere spectator who, when the 
- eoffin is lowered, and he hears the mould rattling on the lid, accompanied 


by the solemn words, “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
“remains unaffected by an audible announcement, telling him, as if it 
were a voice from the grave, that a fellow-creature has been consigned to 
’ that final resting- hither he himself, perhaps at no distant date, 
must inevitably follow him. What, then, must have been its effect upon 
me, to whom that sound was literally a death-rattle, utterly extinguishing 


hope, and — ing to my dark and dismal apprehensions a still blacker 
despair? A few in the churchyard, usually covered with a slab of 


stone, led down to the door of our family vault. Down that slope I was 
carried; I was borne into the sepulchre ; by the directions of the under- 
taker’s foreman I was deposited on the ground near the entrance; the 
“men withdrew; the door was locked ; I heard the departing footsteps of 
the assembled spectators ; all was over ; I was buried alive! 

as I had anticipated this frightful result, I had hitherto been 
unable to realise it to my own mind ; and even now that the catastrophe 
had actually occurred, my thoughts, strange to say, dwelt more on its 
immediate than its ultimate effect, It had ever been my ambition, 
stimulated perhaps by my dislike of its proprietor, Godfrey Thorpe, to 
become the owner of Oakfield Hall, with its extensive dpawitkad 5 park 
and wide domains ; and I contrasted that coveted possession with my 
present habitation. My Elizabethan mansion was a coffin ; my deer- 
stocked jew was a narrow vault occupied by mouldering corpses ; four 
mildewed walls were its ring-fence; and instead of the broad acres, the 
sunny cope of heaven, and the living face of nature, I was the lord of 
sepulchral darkness and noisome death. The miserable utterness of the 
contrast seemed to possess some unaccountable attraction, for it engrossed 
my reflections during several minutes. 

Anon, as my mind wandered back to my past life, to the fine fortune I 
‘had made, and to the occasional malversations by which I had unfairly 
augmented it, a deep contrition and humitiation depressed my spirit ; and 
I made a vow to my soul that if ever I should be restored to -life—im- 
probable, not to say ae as such a contingency ap —I would 
make restitution, and thenceforward lead a righteous and blameless life in 
the’ sight of God and man. In this frame of mind I prayed long and 
fervently for pardon of my misdeeds—a penitent appeal to Paitin which 
afforded me @ momentary solace. 
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WILD SPORTS OF THE FALKLANDS. 
SKETCHED DURING A SURVEY OF THOSE ISLANDS. 
By Carrain Mackinnon, R.N. 
. AUTHOR,OF ‘‘ STEAM WARFARE IN THE PARANA.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


.. As.the spring-tide of emigration appears to have set tg tagline 


the colonial possessions of Great Britain, it may not, perhaps, be super- 


,fluous, by way of introduction to the following sketches, to give a brief 


summary of prominent circumstances conn with the Falkland Islands 


since they were first occupied by an English governor (Lieutenant 
Moody), whose appointment took place in 1842, to which year the birth 


of the colony may be assigned. Soon after the governor’s arrival, the in- 
tended site of the principal town was changed from Port Louis, at the 
head of Berkeley Sound, to Port Stanley, as a more convenient spot at 
which passing ships might call.when in need of repair or victualling. 
For some time, however, the infant colony languished for want of maternal 
care; the government expenditure on its behalf barely sufficing to. keep 


Jife within it. Still, though the islands were not so fortunate as to excite 


interest in England, it was far otherwise on the adjacent coasts of South 


America. The English merchants residing in the latter country, actuated 


by the keen foresight and enterprise of their nation, wisely turned their 
attention towards the only spot of land, within thousands of miles, that 
hoisted the British standard; and one of these merchant-princes imme- 
diately took steps to make an ment with government to purchase a 
large extent of territory in the Falklands. 

The following condensed extract from the report of the Colonial Land 
and Emigration Commissioners for 1846, will give the material parts of 
the agreement. It is a curious and interesting document :— 

“ 1st. Indenture, made the 16th day of March, 1846, between her most 

ious Majesty Queen Victoria, of the one part, and Samuel Fisher 
oe of Monte Video in South America, merchant, of the other ; 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria sells to Lafone that part of East Falkland 
lying south of. the isthmus in Choiseul Sound. Also the islands in 
hoiseul Sound, and all other islands adjacent to the coast purchased ; 
also Beauchene Island; also one town allotment of.half an acre, and one 
suburban allotment of twenty-five acres in the principal town. 

“2nd. For six years and six months from this date, Lafone to have ab- 
solute dominion over all wild cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine on 
the East Falkland. 

“3rd. For the above advantages, Lafone is to pay her said majest 
Queen Victoria 60,000/. by instalments in the manner following: 10,000/. 


within ten days (since paid); 5000/. on the Ist of January, 1851; 
a on each succeeding Ist of January, until the whole shall be paid in 


“4th. Technical reservations of lands for government purposes, such as 
arsenals, i &e 
vs eh, "That Lafgee 


Lafone is to deliver to the governor yearly in good health 
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the following stock : in 1847, 500 cows, 5 bulls, 4000 sheep, 40 rams, 20 

horses. In 1848, 1000 cows, 10 bulls, 5000 sheep, 50 rams, 20 horses, 

50 mates, 5 stallions, 30 sows, and 10 boars. In 1849, 1500 cows, 15 

bulls, 5000 sheep, 50 rams, 50 mares. In 1850, 6000 sheep, 60 rams. 

The sheep to be all white ewes, good breed (not merinos), common and 

hardy, similar to those in the colony. The stock to be delivered at such 
and safe a as the governor may direct.”* 

In 1848, when a new governor was appointed, sixty houses had been 
erected at Port Stanley, besides the establishment of Mr. Lafone in the 
southern peninsula, and a small farm of sheep and cattle, belonging to 
Mr. Whitington, at the old settlement of Port Louis. The entire popu- 
lation numbered from 300 to 400 souls. 

Towards the end of 1848, Captain Sulivan, R.N., having reached the 
highest step in his ion, and being deeply impressed with the great 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of a sheep-and-cattle 
grazing-farm in the Falklands, determined, as the chance of employment 
afloat was small indeed, to form a company for the above purpose on a 

seale. An additional motive existed in the state of his health, 
which suffered so much from the cold and damp climate of England, that 
his physician advised his departure to such a climate as the captain had 
described the Falklands to be. 

In so great a country as ours, an enterprise of so prominent a nature as 
the one in question is seized on with avidity, particularly by those who 
happen to have a large family of sons. The needful arrangements were 
therefore speedily completed, and a vessel of 375 tons (the Australia) was 
chartered to take out stock and materials necessary to set the venture 
“ well afloat.” 

As the author is very much interested in the success of this enterprise, 
he is anxious to correct an error into which he fell some years ago, in 
reference to the seal-fishing of these islands, when, writing about the 
Volunteer Rocks off Berkeley Sound, and the South Sea Rocks slightly 
to the southward of the former, he stated that they are superior, in 
number of fur seal and extent of surface, to the island of Lobos in the 
Rio de la Plata, for which is paid a yearly rent of 80,000 dollars. In 
making this statement he was much mistaken, and regrets having fallen 
into an exaggeration. 

Since the ee of Captain Sulivan’s expedition, government has 
taken up the Nautilus, a vessel of 200 tons, to convey the necessary 
materials for repairing ships at the Falklands. This is, indeed, very 
much required, especially since the “golden dreams” from California 





* This contract was based on a rough calculation of the extent of land in the 
southern peninsula. Thus, the length and width only were taken into account 
before the survey was completed. This rough estimate gave 200 square leagues, 
or about half a million of acres. It was found, however, from the peculiar in- 
dentation of the coast, that a considerable error had been committed, and that 93 
square leagues formed a just calculation for the main-land. The islands would 
make 17 moré: making yoo. 110; being little more than half the extent 
considered in the bargain. It is but just, therefore, that some reduction should 
be made in the instalments. This is still.a point of dispute between the contract- 
ing parties; the soooner, however, an equitable adjustment takes place, the 
better for the colony, whose energies are considerably retarded by this delay and 
uncertainty. The latest reports from the islands state that the governor is about 
to stop the works of Mr. Lafone: this would be a serious blow to the settlement. 
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have set all the rest of the world dreaming of mines of gold, which, says 
quaint old Burton, “is of all other a most delicious object. A sweet 
light, a goodly lustre hath gold, and we had rather see it than the sun. 
Intolerable pains we take for it. Long journeys, heavy burdens, all are 
made light and easy by it. The sight of gold refresheth our spirits and 
ravisheth our hearts. J¢ will make a man run to the Antipodes.” Even 
before the existence of the Californian mania, the average number of 
vessels passing the Falklands both ways was five per diem. Most of 
these ships sighted the islands to verify their chronometers ; and it is 
not too much to say, that if captains of vessels were generally acquainted 
with the facilities offered by the Falklands, such as the abundance and 
marvellous cheapness of provisions, the admirable havens (more like 
basins than harbours), the great facility of entrance and departure, and, 
though last not least, the ports being perfectly free, full ninety per cent. 
of the above-named vessels would call there, to carry out a proper system 
of economy on the long-voyage trade.* 

Apropos of economy : a caution is here given to unwary persons who 
may desire to send out, by the hands of adventurers, seeds or other 
trifles to benefit the colonies. The author does not intend to accuse the 
class of shipbrokers, but merely to expose an instance of very sharp 
practice tending to injure our colonial possessions, and to bring disrepute 
on a body of respectable men. A small fig-drum, containing about 
twenty-five ears of black barley and a few seeds, weighing under five 

se 4 and of the value of 2s. 6d., was sent to the advertising agent 
of the Nautilus. In the course of two days a bill for shipment, customs, 
&c., was received, amounting to 1/. 4s. 6d.!—upwards of 5002. a ton. 

With regard to the climate of the Falklands, it is a singular fact that 
this archipelago has always been characterised as barren, desolate, and 
tempestuous. Nothing can be more erroneous. The misrepresentations 
in “ Anson’s Voyages” have probably strengthened, if not created, the 
general prejudice; but there can be little doubt that this navigator’s 
passage round Cape Horn manifested more zeal than judgment, par- 
ticularly in ep his squadron together, rather than appointing a 
rendezvous in the Pacific. It is notorious that his vessels were badly 
found and fitted; his crew was not only weak, but the majority un- 
trained ; and, to complete the list of evils, the very worst time of year 
was, by defective arrangement, forced upon them for rounding this pro- 
minent southern headland. Where so many elements of disaster exist, 
it is not surprising that misfortune should occur. The Falklands being in 
the vicinity, came in for a share of the misrepresentation which still 
retains a hold on the public mind. Captain Sulivan was employed seven 
years in minutely examining and surveying these islands. He was 
accompanied by his family, who not only enjoyed uninterrupted 
health, but considered the climate better, on the whole, than Cornwall or 
Devonshire. 

Voyagers frequently form erroneous impressions of climate from the 
temporary nature of their sojourn, This is remarkably exemplified in 
the journal of Darwin, who is generally an accurate author. He says— 
“The climate of the Falklands may be compared to that which is 





* A large ship of 800 tons (the Victory) has been chartered by government to 
take out ninety pensioners and their families. This large and useful addition to 
the population of the islands will be of inestimable benefit. 
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experienced at the oo of between one and two thousand feet on the 
mountains of North Wales, having, however, less sunshine and less frost, 
but more wind and rain.” After this assertion had been proved to be 
totally incorrect, and after the evidence of Captain Sulivan’s letters, it is 
rising that in the second edition of “A Naturalist’s Voyage,” the 
author should have appended the following foot-note to p. 189 :— 

“ From accounts published since our voyage, and more especially from 
several interesting letters from Captain Sulivan, R.N., employed on the 
survey, it appears that we took an exaggerated view of the badness of 
the climate of these islands. But when I reflect on the almost universal 
covering of peat” (query, what has that to do with climate?) “and on 
the fact of wheat seldom ripening there” (incorrect), “I can hardly 
believe the climate in summer is so fine and dry as it has lately been 
represented.” 

Now the truth is, that the temperature of the Falklands is very similar 
to that of Devon or Cornwall, with this difference, that it 1s rather 
milder, much drier in summer, but very windy. The evaporation is 
excessive ; so much se that, in this particular, it exceeds the Cape de 
Verds. This is, indeed, an extraordinary fact, especially when the 
latitude of the latter region is considered. So extreme a deiiies of air 
may hereafter be turned to excellent account in the manufacture of salt ; 
pre should this anticipation turn out to be practically correct, a valuable 
article of commerce will be added to the productions of the Falklands. 
South America is now principally supplied with salt from Cheshire in 
England, and the Cape de Verds; the length of the voyage in both 
instances being much against a cheap and certain supply. 

The Falklands are remarkably accessible to pedestrians (see Fitzroy, 
p. 247); and the earth is clothed with a variety of nourishing grasses, 
which are equally sweet with the delicate parts of the foliage of Indian 
corn. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that animals in these islands 
should grow to an enormous size, nor that their meat should be of very 
delicate flavour. | 

The tussock (see Ross’s Voyage, p. 269), is a gigantic species of 
grass, frequently growing to the height of ten feet, and, where abundant, 
not only capable of sheltering, but absolutely concealing, herds of cattle 
or horses. Tussock is called “the glory of the Falklands.” An in- 
stance is mentioned in Ross's voyage of two American seamen (deserters), 
who lived solely on the core of this grass for fourteen months ; and, 
when reclaimed from their wild wanderings, were plump, healthy, and 
in excellent spirits! Cattle and horses are ravenously fond of tussock ; 
so much so, that the author has a vivid remembrance of the wild cattle 
eating the dry thatch, composed of this material, from a small cabin he 
had erected as an armourer’s forge. This was seen by him with a spy- 
glass from the deck of the Arrow, when the beasts were descried, reared 
on their hind legs, easily pulling down what the crew with so much 
trouble had completed.* 

\ In 1839, the cattle were computed to be about 30,000 head. Their 
increase since that time must have, been enormous, as they are now 
estimated at 200,000. The only way to account for this prodigious 





* A small specimen of this grass is growing luxuriantly in the seed-warehouse 
of Messrs. Page and Son, above Bar, Southampton. ‘ 
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multiplication is, that since the former period, whalers and other 
marauders have been kept off from some of the stations, by the settle- 
ment and occupation of the islands. It is, however, to be regretted that 
in the remote parts great depredations are still committed on the cattle. 
This is beginning to be felt as a serious drawback to the outlay of 
capital. Pebble Island, for instance, and the islands adjacent, are 
admirably adapted for cattle-stations: unfortunately, however, this is 
the very locality now resorted to by marauders for stealthily obtaining 
beef, not merely for present supply, but for committing so wholesale a 
destruction as will enable them to salt down sufficient for a long cruise. 
It is pretty well known that in numerous vessels from England, America, 
and other sure a stock of salt is taken out for the purpose of curing 
a supply of provisions at the expense of these islands. The only way to 
prevent this pillage, which years of impunity have seemed to sanction, 
would be by stationing on the spot one or two small vessels — for 
example, two cutters, rigged as ketches, under a commander : these, con- 
stantly moving about, would not only scare away the light-fingered 
gentry, but a portion ofthe crews would be eminently useful in erecting 
buildings for government purposes, cultivating gardens, and making 
preparations for colonisation, either penal or otherwise. The expense 
would be little or nothing : say, one commander, one lieutenant, two 
second masters, twenty able seamen, twenty marines, and sixteen others 
—in all, sixty. These officers and men could easily navigate one ketch 
of 120 tons and another of sixty, and be a complete protection to the 
whole islands. 

It is believed that these islands are frequently made use of by fraudu- 
lent persons much in the same manner as the Bahama banks are in the 
West Indian seas; that is to say, ships are purposely lost there to 
defraud underwriters. Many instances are known of vessels being 
“cast away” in the most unaccountable manner. In several instances 
ships thus lost in some of the basin-like harbours, have been sold for a 
“mere song,” recovered at little expense, and are still bearing rich 
freights across the seas! The very fact of a naval officer being on the 
spot would prevent such disgraceful proceedings, and save thousands 
yearly, 

The undeservedly bad name borne by the Falklands, tempts fraudu- 
lent adventurers; but were people in general well informed as to the 
admirable and safe ports in these islands, the utmost surprise would be 
expressed at ships being lost there. As it is, the unprincipled master 
has a certainty of a safe and comfortable wreck; preserves his life and 
as many private stores as he may think necessary; loudly trumpets forth 
the dangerous nature of the islands; and thus disarms and silences sus- 
picion. From the enormous increase of trade in this direction, the 
author ventures to predict that the underwriters in England will be 
thoroughly fleeced in insuring vessels round the Horn, and that the 
islands will be innocently accused of being the cause; but he asserts 
advisedly that no well-found, well-managed ship need be lost on the 
Falklands. 

As a corroboration of the apparently marvellous increase of animals 
alluded to above, the following is quoted from the narrative of a voyage 
by Lopez in 1586, published in the third volume of “ Hakluyt’s Voyages 
and Travels:” “ Of all the men Don Pedro left behind him, there were 
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but 200 left alive, who, in the ship’s boats, went higher up the river ; 
leaving in the place called Buenos Ayres their mares and horses. But 
it isa wonder to’ see, that of thirty mares and seven horses, which the 
Spaniards left there, the increase in forty years was so great, that the 
country twenty leagues up is full of horses; whereby a man can conjecture 
the goodness of the pasture and the fruitfulness of the soil.” 
The following sketches are extracted from a diary kept by the author 
whilst surveying the Falklands in 1838 and 1839. On the site of the 
nt town, Port Stanley, he shot five wild geese at one discharge. 
re that time the ur was unsurveyed, and consequently un- 
known ; and the whole population, exclusive of the officers and men 
surveying, consisted of about one dozen persons! 


Part I. 


Purasant Harsour.—The barometer fell so fast, that the sur- 

veying party did not think it prudent to leave the vessel. Ever 

2 tion was made-for a heavy er as we knew, by experience, that 
the weather-glass is a faithful monitor. At noon we began to feel the 
breeze; and by 2 p.m. we had as hard a gale of wind, accompanied by 
as fierce and powerful squalls, with numerous flakes of snow, as | ever ex- 
perienced. r situation was desolate in the extreme: to leeward, a 
range of rocky hills covered with snow, the harbour itself (a branch of 
Port Fitzroy) lashed by the furious gale into one sheet of foam ; and to 
windward, a small islet covered with tussock, the long leaves of which, 
bending and bowing as in despair, added to the dreariness of the pro- 
spect ; while the entrance to the harbour and the head of the bay were 
hidden from our view by large flakes of snow driving furiously past us. 
To deepen the effect of this dismal picture, we were conscious of being 
104° of latitude from Old England; and that, in case of need, we were 
several hundred miles away from the nearest assistance. In spite of all 
this, we were perfectly comfortable and jolly, and cared not one farthing 
for the gale, as we had not only full reliance on our own resources, but 
abundance of “ creature comforts,” to say nothing of the appearance of 
our spritsail-yard, which was not merely Seacndtedl but positively loaded, 
with game of all kinds. 

Towards night, as usual, the gale abated. The next morning, after 
divisions, it being Sunday, divine service was performed (a ceremony 
omitted only on one occasion while Captain Sulivan and myself were 
aboard the vessel, when, during a very heavy gale of wind, we were 
battened down). After the ship’s company had dined, some of the crew 
were allowed to land for a walk; but as no fire-arms were permitted to 
be carried on the Sabbath, it was customary to put the men on an islet, 
in order to avoid any danger from the wild animals which infested the 
mainland. On the day in question, about twenty were landed on the 
little tussock isle close to which we lay; and as certain of the officers, 
myself among the number, wished to go, we all went together, and 
soon began to amuse ourselves in the best way we could. These tussock 
beds are very singular places: they have been undisturbed for ages, 
and by the perpetual decay and renewal of the flags the whole place 
where they grow is covered with large lumps of vegetable matter as in- 
flammable as tinder. The long thin leaves interlock above, and form, 
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here and there, little cloisters from five to twenty yards long in some 
places. The paths thus formed are trodden perfectly smooth by the nume- 
rous penguins, whose holes branch off in every direction. 

As we were looking about us, one of our party suddenly observed that 
he smelt smoke. Though such a remark on an uninhabited island was 
of a nature to excite surprise, no one seemed to heed it till, in a few 
minutes, thick reeky volumes began to roll over our heads, when it struck 
me that some of our careless on gay had set fire to the weather-side. Off 
we started for very life, though we had only about 200 yards to go. The 

und was excessively difficult, as some of the lumps above described were 
five feet high, and the flags on the summits many feet above our heads. 
The crackling of the flames was plainly heard, as if close to us, and we 
were nearly suffocated by the dense smoke. At length, after a desperate 
struggle, in which several shoes and caps were lost, we gained the ~ 
rushed into the boat, and pushed off. We were barely in time; for the 
next instant the little bank over which we had scampered was a mass of 
bright flame. Not a moment was lost in sending a boat round to the 
weather-side (the leeward being impracticable, on account of heat and 
smoke) to look for the rest of our men, about whom we were, of course, 
very anxious. The thoughtless fellows were found sitting quietly on 
the beach smoking their pipes, and looking with vacant pleasure on their 
work, not dreaming that some of their shipmates might, as the Ameri- 
cans say, have been “used up” by it. 

The next morning, anxious to see the effects of the fire, I landed 
early, and having examined the ashes, ascertained that a very great 
number of birds had been destroyed by the conflagration. The island 
consists of about 300 acres, of which, I am convinced, there are not a 
dozen square yards without a nest of some kind of bird containing four 
or five eggs, or callow brood. In the portion of land wherein the fire 
raged, the young birds were roasted alive, besides a few seals, whose re- 
mains we found pretty well singed. The authors of this wholesale 
destruction said it was quite pitiable to see the larger birds, such as 
geese, caranchos, &c., flying round the flames that were consuming their 
young, and screaming with horror. Now and then one of them would 
fall in, either suffocated by the smoke or scorched by the heat. 

A day or two subsequently, Captain Sulivan and myself landed with 
our guns on an exploring excursion. After about an hour’s walk round 
a lake, during which we jointly bagged upwards of forty teal, we 
saw, on turning the corner of a gully, a huge bull half hidden among 
the bushes, as if fast asleep. Dropping on our knees, we crawled back 
some distance, for the purpose of changing our small shot for ball. 
Having thrown down our game and shooting-jackets, we stealthily ad- 
vanced on all-fours, and crept up to a small an within fifteen yards 
of the brute’s great head, which lay fully exposed to us ; then, resting 
our guns, we both fired our left barrels at a concerted signal, reserving 
the right. The beast did not move ; and, to our mortification, we found, 
on a nearer approach, that we had valiantly been attacking a dead 
animal. It was some consolation, however, to discover that our two 
bullet-holes were touching each other in the centre of his brain. 
Knowing full well that we might reckon on a speedy detection of our 
exploit, and, consequently, on being well laughed at, we determined to 
ward off the expected lt by turning the tables on our shipmates ; 
Oct,—VOL, LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVI. M 
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accordingly, going on board with joyful countenances, we said (which 
was tue pubes. that we had shot a bull through the brain, and that 
he had not stirred’ afterwards. On hearing this, a party was formed, 
and saws, knives, and other butchering instruments were taken, for the 

of cutting up the spoil, towards which, after receiving the neces- 
sary directions, they started in high glee ; while we sat down to dinner, 
chuckling at our ruse, which, if it did not deceive our companions, had 
the desired effect in diverting the laughter from ourselves. 

When we had completed the survey of Pleasant Harbour, we took the 
vessel some miles further up. As we advanced towards the head of the 
harbour, the beauties of the place opened on us. Sometimes the passage 
was so narrow that one might have thrown one’s hat ashore on either 
side ; and anon it out toa broad sheet of water. The whole scene 
was so desolate dumb that, in giving the word of command, as the 
different windings made it necessary to shift the yards, my own voice 
startled me. The water-fowl, noiselessly parting on each side of our bow 
as the vessel came up to them, did not appear alarmed, but stared at us 
with grave astonishment. At eight o’clock we came to and moored in a 
large sheet of water, about ten miles from the harbour’s mouth. 

While enjoying my cigar on deck, and deriving pleasure from the soft, 
serene air of evening, I perceived two bulls grazing close to the shore 
just ahead of the vessel. The surveyors, who were engaged below laying 
down their work, immediately stopped business and came up. Having 
only one day’s beef on board, we determined to attack the bulls ; and, in 
a few minutes, four of us were pulling for the shore with well-loaded 
guns. Our ings had got wind on the lower deck, and all hands 

up the rigging to see the battle. We landed under the bank, in 

such a position as not to be seen by our prey, who were quietly grazing 
all the time. Stealthily, like Indians, we climbed the bank, and jumped 
over the brow full before them. They immediately turned tail and fied. 
Captain Sulivan fired at the nearest brute as he turned, and, though at 
the distance of fifty yards, we could 'clearly hear the “thud” of the ball 
striking him, which it did about six inches behind the heart. This was a 
ring blow, but did not prevent his running away. La Porte (our 

dog) was immediately slipped, caught the bull about three hundred yards 
inland, and flew at his flank, which caused him to face about and attack 
the dog. Time was thus given me to get within fifteen yards of the 
spot, when, lowering his head, the brute charged me. My right-hand 
barrel, however, damped his ardour, and he turned half round as if to 

- My second bullet now went clean through his body a few inches 
above the heart, and, for a moment, brought him on his knees. While I 
drew my knife in order to hamstring him, he suddenly rallied, and ap- 
peared to collect what strength was left him for one last desperate effort 
—always the most dangerous. At this moment Mr. Sulivan jun. came 
up and presented his gun, but the vile Brummagem snapped without 
going off; and we should have been in rather an awkward predicament, had 
not Captain Sulivan, with his remaining barrel, within five yards, laid 
the bull dead at his feet, the bullet. ing through the centre of the 
brain, and coming out at the back of his head. 'The moment he fell, we 
were greeted by three loud cheers from the people at our mast-head, and, 
in a few minutes, had thirty stout fellows with us. After disembowelling 
our prey, we attached a strong line to his horns, and, with a sailor-song 
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from thirty hoarse throats, dragged him down to the water’s edge, towed 
him off, and hoisted him in with a runner and tackle, not liking to trust 
his great weight to the yard. 

As the survey detained us here several days, we had a good opportunity 
of exploring the immediate vicinity. Not a day passed without our 
seeing herds of cattle grazing around. To attack these would not be 
so dangerous an adventure as to encounter the outlying bulls, which, in 
number, are disproportionate to the cows. This, no doubt, has arisen 
from the great slaughter for food of the latter, whose flesh is preferable 
to that of the males—a slaughter committed by ships of all nations some 
few years ago, before the Falklands were under the English flag. I 
generally remarked that the outlyers were covered with gashes, received, 
probably, in many a hard battle; and that they laboured under the dis- 
advantage of not having their horns pointed upwards, whereas the 
bashaws who lived in female society had remarkable advantages in that 
weapon of offence. This may be a wise ordination of nature, to prevent 
the great number of males from injuring the breed, which would certainly 
ensue were not some of the bulls turned out of the herd and kept at a 
distance by their more favoured brethren. 


Part II. 


Havine seen that every thing was in order in our little vessel, I 
thought a good opportunity was before me to carry out one of the orders 
given by the Admiralty to my commanding officer—namely, to form little 
gardens in any convenient spot in the Falkland Islands. - I therefore 
determined to seek out a locality adapted to so well-intentioned a pur- 


are kalf-past ten in the forenoon, I manned the dingy with four boys, 
and pulled along the shore, frequently landing as a favourable place 
seemed to present itself, each of which, however, on examination, proved 
impracticable. At length we arrived at a little creek, about forty yards 
wide, running inland. Up this we went, following the windings of the 
stream about a mile, when they terminated in a small rivulet running from 
a lake situated at a short distance. Leaving the boat in charge of three 
of my young crew, I landed with the fourth boy, and walked to the wild 
and sequestered mere, which presented a sight to charm the eye of a 
sportsman. The extent of the water—barely two acres—was thickly 
dotted with birds. Two majestic swans, with ebony necks issuing from 
snowy bodies, floated, with an air of haughty patronage, among innu- 
merable geese, ducks, teal, and divers; but, to my great amazement, the 
feathered crowd, instead of appearing the least alarmed and skurrying off, 
drew towards us: unlike their civilised brethren, they were ignorant of 
the treachery of man. 

I sat down on the brink of the lake, wondering whether, on my return, 
I should be able to convince people of the truth of that which I then 
beheld. Except the swans, the whole assembly of fowl approached gra- 
dually until some hundreds were within twenty yards of me. A chorus 
then arose from them, as if with one accord they inquired my business 
there, and sought to know in a friendly way why I disturbed their pri- 
vacy. I may here remark, that the sounds they utter in a wild state 
are totally different from their notes when domesticated, and I should not 
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have recognised the species by the ear alone. The entire congregation 
appeared to be so tame and gg A. ep that, reluctant to make m 

ce shunned by dealing death among them, I contented sayoolt 
falthough my double-barrel, loaded with No. 6, was lying across my 
knees), with taking the seal-club from my boy’s hand, and shying it 
among the birds. 

This had an effect contrary to what I expected ; for, instead of being 
alarmed, they gathered, as if with curiosity, round the missile, and 

ked at it. Never was so glorious an opportunity of making an immor- 
tal shot! But again my humanity struggled with my love of sport: I 
could not kill the poor confiding creatures, who pl themselves almost 
within my grasp. At this moment a more legitimate opportunity 
offered: a flock of teal flew over my head from another place. Mecha- 
nically my gun jumped to my shoulder, and before I was aware of it, 
both barrels had done their work; five birds fell from the discharge of 
the first, and four from that of the second. For a few minutes, the 
flutter and confusion that followed on the lake was indescribable; but 
quiet was soon restored, except that every now and then were heard little 
bursts of rapid chattering, as if excited by wonder. 

Bagging my teal, I resumed my quest of a site for a garden, passing 
more than once the skeleton of a wild bull or cow—rather grim land- 
marks in a wild solitude. One of these strongly excited my attention. 
It lay in a pass over a small boggy rivulet at the bottom of. a deep ra- 
vine. Here the poor brute must have stuck in trying to cross: the sur- 
rounding earth was torn up, and the vegetation destroyed as if by hoofs 
and horns. I was inclined to suspect that this might have been done by 
wild cattle, in horror at the terrible death of their fellow, who must have 

erished of starvation: his head was stretched out as in the act of bel- 
a While “ moralising this spectacle,” I quite forgot the purpose 
for which I landed; and was only roused from my brown study, and 
warned of my distance from the boat, by the sudden trumpeting of wild 
bulls. I felt convinced we were chaséd. 

Hoping to get back in a direct line, we ascended the side of the ravine, 
and made for a hill, on the summit of which was a little rock which, 
luckily for us, was scaleable only by bipeds. On gaining the base of this 
position, impregnable to quadrupeds, | climbed up, closely followed by 
my boy, who had hardly got a footing on the top, when we descried five 
huge brutes who closed in our little fortalice, and declared war by 
furiously tearing up the ground. 

With all convenient speed I drew from my gun the charges of small 
shot, and loaded with ball; but alas! not expecting a fight, I had only 
four bullets ; and considering those not quite sufficient to physic five full- 
grown bulls, I determined to Jay them by for a last resource, and await 
the chapter of accidents ; knowing full well that, should we not return by 
a certain time, a party would be sent to our assistance, who would soon 
deliver us by raising the siege. ‘To beguile the time, I struck a light for 
my cigar, and reclining at my ease, expected the brutes would take them- 
selves off. But no such thing: they did not even graze, but watched 
the rock as a cat would watch a mouse-trap. I could not help laughing 
to see my little companion every now and then lift up his head, recon- 
noitre the enemy, and extend his fingers from his nose according to the 
elegant method now in vogue of “ taking a sight.” 
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We remained thus blockaded about three hours, when suddenly came 
on a furious squall of snow and sleet, which completely enveloped us all in 
the clouds. This being too good an opportunity to be Jost, we swiftly and 
silently evacuated our position, and ran at least a mile without stopping, 
after which a rough walk of an hour and a half brought us down to the 
boat. I resolved that, in future land excursions, I would carry more 
bullets. 

In the afternoon of the following day, I again landed, having our 
purser for my compainion. While Sein thay an angle in the island, I 
saw, spread out fast asleep, a hair seal of about seven feet in length. 
Being anxious to observe the movements of one of these creatures, I 
halted, and quietly watched him. My friend had also seen the animal 
from another point of view, and, being armed with a boarding-pike, had 
stealthily approached him. The assailant, brandishing his weapon, had 
so earnest an expression of countenance, and seemed inspired by so 
knightly a determination (as though a new St. George was about to 
attack a new dragon), that I could not refrain from bursting into a loud 
laugh. This roused the seal, who, slowly raising his head, gazed round 
about with sleepy eyes. The next moment the purser’s pike was 
stuck with right good will into the beast’s hind-quarters, on which he 
scuttled into the water, followed by his persecutor, who, in his excite- 
ment, tumbled after him (repeating his digs) into the water, whence, what 
with my excessive laughter, and the thick kelp, 1 had some difficulty in 
extracting him. Thus ended our exploration for the day. In the 
thoroughly soaked condition of my friend, a speedy return to the ship 
was necessary. 

As, about this period, we had not much experience in combating wild 
cattle, we deemed two persons with guns quite sufficient to attack one 
beast. When, however, we had gained a little more knowledge, we 
became cautious, and generally took with us three or four men well armed. 
Our first irrational valour arose from ambition of the honour of van- 
quishing a bull single-handed—an exploit attempted by Captain Sulivan 
and myself; after which, being satisfied with our experiment, we were in 
no hurry to repeat it. 

One morning early the surveying party landed, and were soon lost in 
the windings of the creeks. About two hours after their departure I 
ascended, with my spy glass, to our mast-head, for the purpose of getting 
a better view, at could see the party on a distant hill building a mark. 
In a short time I observed them pointing their glass very earnestly in 
the direction of a particular spot, much nearer the vessel, towards which, 
haying finished the mark, ied put a pole on its summit, they started at 
a rapid pace. I conjectured that the object of their anxiety must be a 
herd of cattle. Immediately arming myself with my usual weapons, I 
pressed into the service my dog La Porte, together with a brave boy of 
the name of Popham, who afterwards always carried my second gun, 
and who never once flinched from putting it into my hand at the proper 
moment. Knowing, from the nature of the ground, that I should stand 
a much better chance of getting near the animals than was ssed by 
the surveyors, who must cross one or two creeks and approach their prey 
from an open plain, I landed, and marched in a direct line to the place 
denoted. After progressing about two miles, we observed, just over the 
crest of a hillock, a black ridge or eminence, like a bush or small rock, 
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which suddenly started into life, developing a huge head and pair of 
horns. It was a bull, grazing ; and a magnificent creature he appeared 
to be. These wild fellows are very different from their species in a tame 
state. I cannot more fitly describe them than by saying they have a 
terrible aspect; so much so, that some of our men, and one officer, 
although as brave and careless of their personal safety as any could be, 
were never able to get over their dread of the gorgon-like visages of 
these beasts, which operated so powerfully on one or two occasions, as to 
revent the individuals in question from venturing on the main land. 
is peculiar terror on the part of men of high courage, must, I imagine, 
have arisen from early impressions made in childhood, similar to the 
dread some persons have of being alone in a dark place. 

While considering how best we might attack the brute, a herd of 
about forty or fifty was suddenly exposed to our view. Starting La 
Porte at them, and enjoining my brave young companion to keep close 
to me, we ran full speed towards the animals, the whole of which seemed 
panic-stricken, and scoured off. One bull took a direction across my 
path, at a distance” of “about fifty yards. I levelled my rifle at his fore 
shoulder, and heard (immediately after its sharp crack) the dull sound of 
the bullet striking him. This enraged the animal, when, turning his 
head at me, on he came at speed, with tail high above his back. Ina 
moment I had changed guns, and, with my left knee on the ground, 
waited his approach. La Porte did all a-dog could do to divert his 
course ; but on me the bull had fixed his eye, and nothing could shake 
his purpose. I must confess I felt as if I should have been much safer 
anywhere else ; but it was too late to think of that. The animal was 
within twenty yards when my first barrel opened on him. The ball 
entered his forehead, but not sufficiently deep to cause instantaneous 
death, or even to disable him for the moment. Regardless of pain, he 
still galloped forward, when, at ten yards, my remaining barrel pierced 
his left eye. Mad, and half blinded, he now swerved from me and rushed 
headlong on my boy, whom, without attempting to toss, he knocked 
down, trampled on, and passed over. Before he could turn, La Porte had 
him by the nose, and for a few seconds held him; but he soon threw the 
dog off, and came upon us streaming with blood. During the next two 
or three minutes we exerted every nerve and muscle to keep clear of his 
repeated, though weakened, charges, and only succeeded by La Porte’s 
a assistance, who, when we were nearly caught, sprang upon him 

e a tiger. 

At length the bull appeared to stagger slightly, and the dog pinned 
him. Drawing my hunting-knife—which, by the bye, I could shave with— 
I ran up, and was in the act of hamstringing him, when once more he 
threw off the dog and bounded at me. While making the third bound 
(and when I fancied I could feel his hot breath, he was so close), the 
tendon having been severed, the remaining cartilages of the leg gave way, 
and, with a loud bellow, he was stretched on the earth. The next moment 
my knife was sticking in his heart. After a little time we cut his throat 
and examined his wounds, each of which was mortal. He was of the 
low-quartered breed, but young. One of the surveying party, who after- 
wards came up, pronounced him to be only three years old. 

We now collected our hats, guns, &¢., which had been scattered around, 
and were beginning to compose ourselves, when, to our infinite discomfort, 
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two more bulls appeared over the rising ground, with tails up (a sign of 
mischief), and making direct for us. My first impulse was to load, and 
be prepared to receive our pursuers; but in the heat of the last battle I 
dropped my powder-flask. Nothing therefore remained wherewith 
to defend ourselves but our knives, which we clutched desperately, taking 
up a position behind the carcase of our former antagonist. The brutes 
vanced furiously; flight would have been impossible ; we deemed our 
case hopeless. At the moment when the bulls were within two hundred 
s of us, we were unexpectedly cheered by a loud shout, and, with de- 
ight inappreciable by any one who has not been in a similar predicament, 
we saw all the surveyors hastening to our assistance, some with guns, 
others with boats’ stretchers, and one with a very suspicious instrument, 
which looked marvellously like a theodolite-stand. This timely diversion 
had the desired effect. The bulls stopped short, and, our allies giving a 
shout, turned tail and fled. 

We now cut up the carcase of the bull I had slain, carried the joints 
down to the boat, and then proceeded to prepare lunch. Four men were 
employed to collect “ diddledee;” * one was sent with my rifle to procure a 
couple of geese, and another was employed in lighting a fire. In a very 
short time a heap of fuel was fiercely blazing, and a couple of geese 
lying beside it. Our cookery was not very elaborate: the man whom 
we deputed to officiate cut off the heads of the birds, pulled out the long 
wing-feathers, and rolling up the bodies in a heap of “ diddledee,” com- 
mitted them to the flames. In about twenty minutes the geese were 
thoroughly roasted, and unceremoniously kicked out of the fire. Thus 
dressed, they looked exactly like two balls of cinder: this dirty appear- 
ance, however, vanished on skinning them, when they were as white as, 
and seemed much more delicate than, their tame brethren with all the 
sophisticated treatment of a scientific cook. ‘The imsides were not dis- 
turbed during the process of roasting, or rather burning, in order to pre- 
vent the juices of the flesh from being dried up. These birds, together 
with a few beefsteaks from the beast just killed, made (considering we 
were iv. the wilderness) a most sumptuous luncheon, salt and biscuit being 
always carried with us. After our repast we lighted our cigars, and being 
still further animated by a potent glass of grog, 


Fought all our battles o’er again, | 
And thrice we routed all our foes, and thrice we slew the slain. 


I am sure we enjoyed our entertainment in these primeval solitudes 
with greater zest than could have been felt in nine-tenths of the sumptu- 
ous picnics at Richmond or elsewhere—always excepting the irresistible 
charm of ladies’ eyes, of which, alas! we were destitute. After spending 
a reasonable time in this wild pleasure, I returned to the vessel, and the 
surveyors resumed their work. 

A few evenings after this, having surveyed the upper part of the har- 
bour, we dropped down towards the entrance and moored abreast of a 
long narrow tussock islet. On examining this the next day, we dis- 
covered traces of pigs; and an officer having caught sight of one wander- 





* A small shrub, of so inflammable a nature that it will burn fiercely even 
when soaked in water. The above name is given to it by the sailors. 
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jo Be the beach “at his own sweet will” (an enjoyment seldom 
i — ee ene ane 





yle at a of yards, with no weapon than a short 
siap's musket . This explost set us all agog for pork—a delicacy which 
we esteemed the more, as relieving us from the toujours beuf: Being 
thus haunted with delectable visions of griskins, spare-ribs, chines, black- 
puddings, sausages, &c., we planned, in our enthusiasm, an attack on the 
swine. To secure such a culinary luxury was an affair of serious im- 
and we set about it seriously in the following manner; viz., 
rst, a man with a boat’s flag stuck on a boat-hook marched down the 
centre of the tussock ; and though he himself was invisible in consequence 
of the great height of the leaves, his banner flaunted ‘gaily above, and 
was plainly visible to all. Every now and then he sounded a little hunting- 
horn, which was ed to by hearty cheers from six men on either side, 
inspired by love of pigmeat, and armed with boarding-pikes, who were 
so spread out as to take up nearly the whole breadth of the island, 
deadiing and hallooing with all their —_—. About two hundred yards 
in advance stood myself, rifle in hand, backed by my boy with another 
; and on each side of me, at about eighty yards, were two of our 
shots. “The deuce is in it,” thought I, exultingly, “if we shan’t 
revel in pork now, both fresh and to pickle.” It was an invigorating 
anticipation. On came the beaters with shouts of expected triumph. 
They were formed, like the Spanish Armada, in a half-moon, the horns 
rather in advance ; but, also like that redoubtable armament, our present 
enterprise ended in a ludicrous failure. The pigs were so stupid (poor 
wild, benighted creatures !) that they would not come to be killed and 
cooked. Our exquisite generalship was thrown away: we bagged only 
one little boar, pee even that exploit was owing not to human but to canine 
eb La Porte had seized the straggler firmly by the back, and held 
him there, squeaking terribly, till we came up and captured him alive. 
But though we could not achieve a success adequate to our gallant pre- 
paration and array of force, we consoled ourselves in the reflection that 
we had “done more—deserved it.” 

During our pig-hunt we were tantalised every moment by a clownish 
penguin, which would first pop out his head to survey us, and then stalk 
close by with grave and silent content. He evidently saw that the swine 
would outwit us, and participated in the triumph of the quadrupeds. 

At length, a desperate rustling gave notice that something large was at 
hand; and immediately after, to our infinite disappointment, for we had 
calculated on the advent of a good fat hog, out waddled a sea-lion. 
The beast’s huge logger-head was hardly visible, when it formed a target 
for our guns, of all which the contents crashed into his skull nearly at 
the same moment. Down he dropped immediately, and only showed 
that life remained by writhing for a few minutes. 

On one of our excursions ashore, the following singular circumstance 
occurred. I have read in medical and other works instances of a similar 
nature—never witnessed one before. We had breakfasted early and 

one morning, in order to have a long day before us, and at seven 
o’clock landed for Having walked three hours, we wounded and, 
after a running skirmish of two miles, killed a fine cow. This was very 
fatiguing work. ‘We then rested a short time, and began to retrace our 
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steps towards the shore, in ay which we shot a calf, thus adding con- 
siderably to our load. As I only five persons with me, I did not 
take: the usual precautions for keeping my party together; and, on 
stopping to rest, I found that a portly marine was missing. Taking the 
_— — of ae I went —— distan to look for the absentee; 

havi two weary miles; was nearly giving up the search, 
when we observed a flock of caranchos poi cote he in air. 
My companion shrewdly judged that the birds were balancing themselves 
over our lost one; and, on going up to the place, I found his suspicions 
correct. The marine was lying on his face as if fast asleep, while a 
couple of caranchos sat watching him within two feet of his head. 
Thinking this was only a lazy fit, and being tired and angry, I brought 
the whole weight of my rifle down on a well-covered part of his frame, 
causing, to my ise, only a deep groan; and we ascertained that the 
fat lout had lost al power of movement, and could not even lift his arm. 
We were, therefore, under the necessity of carrying his heavy body back 
to our party, who were then at least six miles from the beach. On our 
arrival there, we tried te recover him ; but, as he did not appear to mend, 
we were obliged by turns to him the whole way hs weary work 
it was. We did not get in sight of the vessel till past seven o’clock in 
the evening. The people on board, feeling rather alarmed at our pro- 
tracted absence, luckily kept a good look out, and a boat was on shore 
nearly as soon as we arrived on the beach. 

Having seen the patient, our doctor said that nothing but’ food would 
restore him ; an opinion borne out by the fact, inasmuch as the man was 
as well as ever after a good meal. His total prostration up to this time 
forcibly impressed me, as he was a young and powerfully built man. I 
afterwards learned that this was not a very uncommon case, when violent 
and long-continued exercise was combined with an empty stomach. Had 
the man been left all night in the wilderness, he would, in all probability, 
have died. As it was, we lost, through the marine’s illness, our calf and 
the prime parts of the cow which we intended to carry on board. When 
first we arrived at the Falklands I used almost to laugh at one of the 
orders given by Captain Sulivan, that no one belonging to the vessel 
should be allowed to go on shore without a companion; an order which I 
understand was rigidly enforced by Captain Fitzroy, whilst in command 
of the Beagle, which was only once broken, and then ended fatally. I 
am now convinced that it is a very necessary precaution, and, if strictly 
acted on in all uninhabited or unknown countries, would be the means of 
saving many valuable lives. ‘Two or three instances have lately occurred 
of persons going out to shoot in health and spirits, and being found dead 
the following morning. Exhaustion and exposure to the weather have, 
in most cases, produced these melancholy results ; but with common pru- 
dence and a companion there is little or nothing to fear, especially if one 
is well armed—a practice which I earnestly recommend to all persons who 
are desirous to return home with a whole skin. 

As I was a passable shot, and an untiring pedestrian, I was mie | 
Captain Sulivan to accompany him to the top of Mount Pleasant, a 
about eight miles distant from our anchorage. The morning of Novem- 
ber 30th being beautiful and calm, we determined to set out, and accord- 


ingly started after an early breakfast, having two men with us to carry 
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a short distance, and made a of nearly two miles to get 
La Porte, however, suddenly dashed away, and for nearly twenty 
minutes was lost to us—much to our vexation, as he was a most puissant 
ally. Our pleasure, therefore, was proportionately great when we per- 
ceived him driving towards us a little calf, baa-ing most pitiably. The 
moment he was nearenough, La Porte seized the animal’s nose, and held 
it until we came up. Our first impulse was to let the poor thing go; but 
the dog, in his anxiety to secure his prey, had broken the upper jaw, and 
we therefore put an end to the creature’s sufferings by killing it, marking 
the we might pick it up on our return. 
this, we on through the wilderness, still in battle array, 
and dispersed a small herd, out of. which the dog captured another calf, 
but which, being uninjured, we let go again. _ At length we came to the 
bank of a large lake, whose wide unrufiled gleam, quietly reflecting the 
sky, made the solitude look more solitary. ‘Through this sheet of water 
we in vain attempted to wade, and were finally compelled to walk round 
its shore—a addition to the fatigue of our journey, which, though 
in a straight line not more than eight miles, amounted, by these necessary 
deviations, to thirteen or fourteen, and principally among long, soft, 
springy grass eighteen inches high. 
About one o'clock at noon, we reached the base of the mount, and 


a little from our fatigue, we commenced our ascent, and crossed once or 
twice a long line of those stones mentioned with much surprise by every 
traveller in this region. Some were so large that we could not have got 
on them without the help of a ladder. But what struck me most was, 
that when half-way up, we could hear, on listening intently, a stream 
rapidly running, and by the deadened noise, evidently some feet below 
the surface. Half-an-hour’s more toil brought us to the top of the 
mount; but here our progress was arrested by a perpendicular wall of 
Se ee t of nearly three hundred feet. After a long 
search, we @ practicable breach, and leaving our guns and other 
heavy articles behind, we scrambled up as well as we could—no easy 
matter, both from the nature of the rock and the incumbrance of the 
ss which we intended to erect so as to take a round of 
angles very summit. At length we gained the apex, but so 
ReUeiaiis Mhanareemdl not Oa eatchoaly Cad eco chliech cross- 
legged, to drag ourselves over a short ridge to a better place. This was 
rather nervous work, for my left leg hung over the perpendicular wall as 
Sena, ene aneies with the vartace of the earth as if it hed been 
a | 


ree 


Here we had room to fix the stand, to making the “ obser- 
vations.” We had now a perfect bird’s-eye view of nearly the whole of 
the southern part of the east island from the range of Wickham Heights. 
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St Mamehade-os-angunaty dntianonat I could not have 


anything so apparently barren and com : the grass 
‘ geemed everywhere brown and parched, and innumerable lakes of all 


forms and sizes gave, with their wan gleam, a melancholy effect to the 
view. I tried several times, without success, to count the cattle in sight; 
but, after repeated attempts, gave —_— endeavour. The tem 

‘bi cold, a dead ; and large icicles were hanging 
in various fantastic shapes from all the overhanging points of rock. 

Before leaving the vessel, we had made arrangements with Mr. 
Bodie (the master) that we should announce our arrival on the summit 
of the rock by lighting a fire, the smoke of which would direct him to 
let fall the topsail, and to fire a gun, exactly five minutes after (toa 
second). By this sound we expected to get the distance. Collecting 
what material we could for ignition, and having settled ourselves in 
vomfortable positions to watch with our Dollonds, the word was given 
to light the fire. In a moment a small column of smoke slowly ascended. 

We afterwards heard that the effect, as seen from the vessel, was beauti- 

3 the va being visible to the naked eye, and ascending like a 
tiny thread from the very peak of the mountain to a great height, until 
dissipated by the upper currents of air.) No sooner was this seen, than 
it was responded to by a dozen diminutive objects, descried through our 
glasses, climbing up the rigging like ants. A moment after, a small 
speck of white became visible, which announced to us the fall of the 
topsail, As the second-hand of Captain Sulivan’s chronometer reached 
the five minutes, a thin puff of smoke appeared to spurt out of the 
vessel's side. All was now attention to catch the sound; but we were 
too far off. 

During the time we remained up here, not a single noise disturbed 
the death-like silence, neither was the solitude invaded by any other 
living object than ourselves, excepting that a huge eagle alighted to 

himself on a pinnacle within twelve yards of the theodolite. 

After descending with some trouble, we picked up our guns, &c., and 
commenced our return. The homeward journey was a painful one; as 
our two men, not being accustomed to such long walks, were knocked 
wp, and the wild cattle, as though they knew we were fatigued, were 
bolder and fiercer than in the morning. One beast chased us to the 
edge of a morass, in which we were glad to take Finding from 
the nature of the ground that he could not get at us, he worked himself 
up into a state of madness, which was not at all allayed by a couple of 
ounces of lead which we sent into his body. Not wishing to be be- 
nighted, we hastened on, and having found the calf we had killed in 
the morning, got safely on board at seven o’chock to a capital dinner, of 
which the only fault was a total absence of vegetables. 

A succession of heavy south-west gales, with snow and sleet, put a 
stop, during five days, to all out-of-door work. In the evenings we 
were much ata loss how to find amusement, as all the books in the ship 
had been read and re-read dozens of times. I hardly know how we 
should have diverted the tedium vite, had I not, before leaving Eng- 
land, luckily provided myself with several single-sticks and hilts from my 
esteemed friend Mr. H. Angelo, of whom I am proud to acknowledge 
myself a pupil ; and whose skill in the art of offence and defence in the 
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the broadsword is above that of any other professor I ever met 
Our took great delight in this exercise ; and, by ma 

dge I had acquired under Mr. Angelo, I so trained my 
that I flatter myself few of H. M. ships could have turned out a 
crew equal to the Arrow’s ship’s company in expertness with that 
recat English weapon, the broadsword. 

We were now beset by a succession of heavy gales. I only landed 
once, and that was abreast the vessel for an hour or two. . With the 
assistance of the crew 1 managed to haul our little dingy over a small 
bank, and launch her again in a fresh-water lake, where in a very short 
time we bagged upwards of sixty teal, and double the number of various 
other birds not mentioned in the game-list. | 

On Sunday, the 10th of December, the gale had increased prodigi- 

ously. It was well for the little ship, which rode to three anchors, that 
the holding-ground and our ground-tackle were so good, for, with all our 
precautions, and though nothing was left to hold wind but the bare lower 
masts and hull, we were in momentary fear of going adrift. We could 
hardly hear the cliurch service performed, even on the lower deck, with 
the hatches down, so loud was the roaring of the gale. 
_ About sunset, as usual, the wind gradually sank to a hoarse murmur, 
and at midnight we had fine weather once more, the stars shining as 
brilliantly as if within the tropics. Such sudden alterations form one of 
the marked peculiarities of the Falklands. 

The next morning, some time after the surveyors had departed, I was 
much surprised by observing a large column of smoke rising several 
miles to the southward. This, naturally enough, caused great excite- 
ment amongst us, as we knew our party had gone in an opposite direc- 
tion. So strange an incident in an uninhabited island brought to my 
recollection Robinson Crusoe’s discovery of the foot-print of a man on the 
desolate sea-shore. All manner of conjectures were hazarded, and truly 
some of them were wild enough. The next morning, as soon as I could 
_— them, I sent off four cope fellows, well armed ; but nothing could 

ey discover save the remains of a fire, a few singed feathers, and a very 
old-fashioned rusty hatchet without a handle. Imagining some ship- 
wrecked mariners might be near, we fired a blue light as soon as it was 
dark, and then a sky-rocket, but without any result. Who could the 
adventurers have been ? 

Two days more were sufficient to finish the Choiseul Sound, and earl 
on the following morning we sent both our boats sounding down te 
the entrance. At two o'clock we followed them in the vessel. About 
twelve miles from the mouth of the sound we perceived a splendid little 
harbour on the northern shore, where we anchored for the night, intend- 
ing to leave the next morning ; but unsettled and tempestuous weather 
detained us several days, which, though a grievous infliction to us at 
the time, was pleasant in its results, as we had a most gallant and satis- 
factory campaign in our Wild Sports in this part of the Falklands. 


He 
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THE MIDNIGHT SPELL. 
BY MRS. CHARLTON, 


In the beginning of the year 1830, a group of men were assembled 
in one of the groves that intersect every part of India, whose appearance 
and tion made them appear to belong to some remote age rather 
than to the present century. They were engaged in Pagan ceremonies, 
still followed by the Hindoos; and if any one had witnessed them they 
would have been filled with horror, for the rites they observed were those 
practised by the Thugs. One of the party was seated on a blanket 

for him, his face turned towards the west. The rest were seated 
on each side, looking in the same direction that he did, excepting one 
young man, whose air of surprise and curiosity proved that he was only 
&@ novice. 

** My son,” exclaimed the leader of the band, “ you will be invited 
into the sacrifice of the Tipoonee, and you must, therefore, pay the most 
profound attention to what we perform.” 

“Pray do not doubt my zeal, O my gooroo,* for it has long been 
my ardent wish to become perfect in these ceremonies.” 

** The Tipoonee is of the utmost solemnity ; and when you have taken 
your part in it, you will be prepared for the important work.” 

“ To-night I am to taste the consecrated sugar,” said the young man, 
“for the first time, according to your promise.”’ 

‘‘ You shall do so; and listen to our invocation while we address the 

ess.” 

The leader of the band then made a small hole in the ground near the 
blanket, upon which was placed the sacred pickaxe, one especially con- 
secrated to. the service of the Thugs, a pile of sugar, and a piece of 
silver, as an offering ; a little sugar was then put into the hole, and one 
of the assembly, raising his hands to heaven, said in a supplicatory tone, 

“ Powerful and mighty goddess, who hast for ages vouchsafed thy pro- 
tection to thy votaries, we beseech thee to fulfil our desires—to him thy 
protection.” 

He then presented him with a piece of consecrated sugar, and his in- 
auguration was complete. 

The leader of the band then addressed the novice in the following 
words :— 

“ You have eaten the consecrated sugar, and are now a Thug! Were 
you to desire to forsake us you could not, such is the power it has, when 
consecrated as you have seen it, over the hearts of men.” 

‘Do not suppose, my gooroo,” replied the novice, “ that it would be 
possible for me ever to change; though the youngest of the party, you 
will not find me the least zealous.” 

“T have no doubt of it, my son; for youth is ever eager, and men find 
apathy comes only with old age. My admonition did not proceed from 
want of confidence in you, but it was to strengthen your convictions. 
Be kind to those around you, affectionate to your relations, commuiserate 
the poor, give alms to the needy; but remember that you have vowed 
destruction to all whom the goddess may throw in your way.” 


* Spiritual teacher. 
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« Your words have sunk into my heart,” replied the novice; “ never 
shall you have to in of my flinching from my duty.” 

It might naturally be supposed that the horrible career of the Thugs 
would render them stony-hearted, insensible to compassion, and, in fact, 
more like malignant demons than human beings; but they have been 
found patterns of every domestic virtue—good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and exhibiting so much generosity towards their kindred, that 
they often endure great privations to assist them. If the Hindoos ex- 

ibit so many qualities under a system which prompts wicked deeds 
of the blackest dye, what virtues may we not expect from them if con- 
verted to Christianity ? 

The ceremonies were continued the next day; the leader of the band 
repeated incantations over the novice, who was not allowed to take meat, 
nor any nourishment but milk, while numerous sacrifices were made 
to the sacred pickaxe ; every omen was observed, and as they sat under 
the trees, scarcely a bird alighted but there was a conclusion drawn from 
it, and the appearance of different animals was particularly observed. He 
was inquisitive.respecting the meaning of these omens, and inquired of 
the gooroo, who replied, 

“ My son, when I was at your age these ceremonies were performed 
over me to make me fearless and cunning, valiant and active ; able to 
ensnare all who came within my reach, and to ayoid my enemies; to 
make me fortunate, and cause me to win fame.” 

“In all these you have succeeded ?” 

“ Thanksgiving to the goddess, I never failed; and we may all enter- 

tain great hopes of you; everything is going on to my complete satis- 
faction, for I have not observed one unfavourable omen. We shall soon 
admit you to the most important business of our holy profession.” 

“« What will that be?” 

“T shall place the handkerchief in your hands, to give you some in- 
structions in the art of strangling.” 

The next day the novice was requestéd to bathe with peculiar care, 
and was anointed with fragrant oil. They next made a mark on his 
forehead with vermilion, and declared him to be a votary of Bowanee. 

The gooroo then gave him a handkerchief, having tied a large knot 
at one end, with a piece of silver inserted in it; this he held in his left 
hand, the plain end being in his right, and about as much space between 
them as would nearly compass a man’s neck ; the closed hands had the 
palms uppermost. 

“ Now,” said he, “mark this; and when you throw the cloth from 
behind, and have got it tight, suddenly turn your knuckles into the 
neck, giving a sharp wrench to either side that may be most convenient. 
If done wi ision, instant death ensues.” 

When at Hydrabad, the superintendent of Thuggee mentioned to me 
that a noted Thug had been sent to him as an approver, and that he 
could bring him to me if I felt inclined to see him. Wishing to see 
this monster, on the same principle that we desire to behold a shark, I 
availed myself of this opportunity, expecting to witness a man of hideous 

ce, and representing in his outward aspect the reflex of a life 
murder. 

My surprise was gteat to see a benevolent and es 
person enter the apartment, whose snow-white beard corresponded wi 
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his air of benignity and id demeanour. His manners were gentle 
and polite ; in fact, he had every outward sign of a particularly amiable 
_ character. He wore a green turban and a rosary round his neck, which 
= _ — —— . faqueer ; yageraen Lavater nay have acknow- 
is system not hold in Indi 

men do not act fap si ams their natural anc w 
from. the dictates of a dark system of idolatry. The Thug in question 
me, with a bland smile, that he had killed a hundred men; and 
ink from him with horror, he added that since becoming 
i ion, but did not speak of it 
. - He showed me the manner in 
the fatal knot was tied, and how the hanikerchief was used in 
strangling, precisely in the manner described above. 

We must return to the novice. He required some practice before he 
could attain dexterity in his new profession; but in a short time he soon 
satisfied the rest of the band that he was competent to perform his task. 
The next thing was to learn to be a sotha, as those Thugs were denominated 
who were employed to.decoy travellers into situations where they could 
be easily strangled. 

“It does not appear to me,” observed the young man, “that there 
ean be much difficulty in the character of a sotha.” 

“That is not the general opinion ; men are proud of excelling in it, 
for they require the greatest tact and powers of dissimulation, ability to 
support characters and disguises, a smooth tongue and polite demeanour. 
All men have not these qualities; indeed, we may even consider them 

rare.” 

“Tam afraid, O my gooroo,” replied the young man, “that it will 
require a great deal of experience before I can become a sotha.” 

“Do not be afraid, my son; your manners are pleasing, and your juve- 
nile appearance will produce the idea of a simple and artless being. It is 
my intention to send you this evening to a rich merchant, who is established 
at the neighbouring village for a day or two to rest on his journey.” 

“ What am I to do?” 

“ You must entice him to join our party, that we may be enabled to 
strangle him.” 

rs wt d h flies ? 

“ Have you never seen a spider preparing to catch flies ?” 

“ Yes,” lenictioiadl the a si first of all it weaves a net.” 

«And you must do the same. We hear the merchant is immensely 
rich, and greatly alarmed at the idea of robbers.” 
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“ Indeed !” 

“ Well, you must work upon his fears, and state that having heard he 
SN cnetites Set: we aeceneiiath on our journey with him, to 
ensure our mutual protection. will be inlealiate ly caught by this 


pretext, and when he has joined our party we can strangle him this very 


evening, by aes the gan-kurna. 
‘““] never heard on ape ne nae lA my le 
“ It is performed in the following way,” replied the gooroo:—“ 
of the party feigns sickness ; the others say a charm will restore him, and 
beg the stranger to join in counting a certain number of stars: while 
thus engaged, it is easy to find an opportunity of strangling the newly- 
arrived guest.” 
These horrible instructions were obeyed; the Thug went to seek the 
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Hindoo merchant, ‘and accosted him in ny rena manner that he was 


deceived, and himself in meeting with pro- 

Steet iso shebe-"Cn joan’ the rst of tha party they tvitd him 
to share heditempenpudbhetee idthis-attention by relating so many 
stories about the manner in which his gold and jewels were secreted, that 
they thought ‘the time would never come -for them to get possession of 
them: Midnight had arrived—the beautiful midnight of a tropic clime ; 
the stars shone tefulgently, as if to: raise men’s minds to . heaven, and 
realised Alfred ‘Tennyson’s description of the East— 

Larger constellations bu , mellow moons and skies, 

Breaths of tropic tage gla in cluster, i go fl 

Suddenly the’ t Thug, according to the certed plan, 
an to form ithaeee, “aid threw himeelf on the peach. as if attacked by 
violent convulsions. ° 

“T fear,” exclaimed the benevolent merchant, “that he has got 
cholera.” 

Indeed, we must hope not.” 

“ Well, at all eventg,” continued the merchant, “it would be better for 
me to unpack my camphor.” : 

“‘Oh, pray do not trouble yourself,” replied the gooroo; “it is only a 
fit to which he is subject, and his friends are able to relieve him by a 
charm of great virtue, which always proves highly efficacious.” 

“* What charm is that ?” 

“A very simple one. We all count a certain number of stars, accord- 
ing to agreement, and soon after our companion becomes composed, and 
then in a short time perfectly: well.” 

* That is wonderful.” 

“We will now attempt it,” said the gooroo, “ and perhaps you will 
kindly join us in counting the stars.” 

" a all means,” replied the merchant: ‘‘ How many have you fixed 
upon} 

are As the attack is violent to-night, we will count a hundred.” 

While thus employed, the nova merchant. found a handkerchief 
thrown round his neck with the rapidity of lightning—the knot was 
fastened with a firm grasp—he struggled violently, but in vain; the ago- 
nies of death were soon over, and he fell upon the ground never to rise 
again. They hurried him to a grave already prepared by his inhuman 
murderers—a grave unknown, unhonoured, nak unwept—his fate resem- 
bling that of thousands. 

The crimes committed by Thugs on a vast scale would appear incre- 
dible in England, were it not for the official reports presented to govern- 
ment, and the circumstance of having discovered many of the victims, 
by opening the graves where the approvers declared them to be interred. 

The peculiar construction of oriental society has, however, given great 
facilities for these murders, which never could have been perpetrated in 
any other land. 

na vast continent like India, which from the earliest periods has been 
portioned out into territories, the possessions of many princes and chief- 
tains—each with supreme and irresponsible power in his own dominions, 
having a lax and most inefficient government, and at enmity with or 
jealous of ‘all his neighbours—it may be conceived that no security could 
exist for the traveller upon the principal roads throughout the continent; 
no general league was ever entered into for his security; nor could any 
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ment, however vigorous, or system of policy, however vigilant it 
might be in one state, possibly extend to all. 
- _* When it is also considered that no public conveyances have ever existed 
eg — want of — we a habits and “ar of the natives, 
ike opposed to their use journeys, however long, have to 
be, undertaken on foot or on horseback——that < saicekadll unknown 
to each other, associate together for mutual security and sompanionship— 
that even the principal roads (except those constructed for military pur- 
te by the Company's government) are only tracks made by the con- 
t passage of over them, often intersecting forests, jungles, 
and mountainous and uncultivated tracts, where there are but few vil- 
and a scanty population—and that there are never any habitations 
between the villages, which are often some miles apart—it will readily 
be allowed, that every temptation and opportunity exists for plunderers 
of all descriptions to make travellers their prey. Accordingly, tresbootiers 
have always existed, under many denominations, ainls ing various 
modes of operation to attain their ends ; some effecting them by open 
and violent attacks with weapons, others by petty thefts and by means of 
disguises. Beyond all, however, the Thugs wre of late years been dis- 
covered to be most numerous, the most united, the most secret in their 
horrible work, and, consequently, the most dangerous and destructive. 
_. Travellers seldom hold any communication with the towns through 
_which they pass, more than for the purchase of the day’s provisions ; the 
sometimes enter them, but pitch their tents or lie under the trees which 
surround them: to gain any intelligence of a person’s progress from village 
to village is therefore almost impossible. The greatest facilities of dis- 
ise among thieves and Thugs exist in the endless divisions of the people 
into tribes, caste, and professions; and remittances to an immense amount 
are known to be constantly made from one part of the country to another 
in gold and silver, to save the rate of exchange; jewels, also, and pre- 
cious stones are often sent to distant parts, under the charge of persons 
who purposely assume a mean and wretched appearance; and every one is 
obliged to carry money upon his person for the daily expenses of travel- 
ling. It is also next to impossible to conceal anything carried, from the 
unlimited power of search possessed by the officers of customs in the terri- 
tories of native princes; or to guard against the information their subordi- 
nates may wat. to Thugs, or robbers of any description. 

It has been ascertained, by recent investigation, that in every part of 
India many of the hereditary landholders, and the chief officers of villages, 
have had connexion with Thugs for generations, affording them facilities 
for murder by allowing their atrocious acts to pass with impunity, and 
sheltering the offenders when in danger ; whilst in return for these services 
they received portions of their gains, or laid a tax upon their houses, which 
the Thugs cheerfully paid. To almost every village (and in towns they 
are in a greater proportion) several hermits, fakeers, and re — mendi- 
cants have shined snsieitioe The huts and houses of these people, 
which are outside the walls, and always surrounded by a grove or en, 
have afforded the Thugs places of rendezvous or concealment; while the 
fakeers, under their sanctimonious garb, have enticed travellers to their 
ow by the apparently disinterested offers of shade and good water 

f England has many crimes to answer for during her sway over India, she 
has proved a blessing at least on one account, the suppression of Thuggee. 
Oct.— VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVI. N 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHANGE IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


By James Henry Sxene, Esa. 


In the many changes of ministry which have taken place in Greece, 
there have been at least forty ns, not natives of the kingdom, who 
have held the high position of secretary of state; and the judges, the 
other civil functionaries, and the employés of the public offices, were for 
the most part Greeks of Turkey, by reason of their better education, 
until the late decision of their chamber of representatives turned them 
out, in order to put Moreotes or other natives in their places, who were 
unworthy of trust, and i ble of fulfilling the duties required. The 
best and highest officers of the Greek army are either foreign Phil- 
hellenes, Roumeliotes from Souli and other places of European Turkey, 
Albanians, or young men from Constantinople, who have been educated 
as cadets at military schools of Germany. The navy, it is true, 
possesses many natiyes,of celebrity ; but Hydra has already been named 
as an exception to this statement ; and, moreover, there are 
several of the most distinguished naval officers who are Ipsariotes, or 
Greeks of the other Turkish islands. There are some poets and authors 
of great merit in Greece; and yet not one of them is of native origin. 
The professors of the University of Athens are about thirty in sis om 
and are, or ought to be, the most remarkable for their acquirements in 
their respective branches of learning and science; but they are almost 
all considered as foreigners, although belonging to the race of Greeks. 
The best lawyers, physicians, or surgeons, if not Germans, are Ionians 
or Smyrniotes; and the island of Scio provides the principal mer- 
chants and bankers. Of the artisans, the majority are lonians, Smyr- 
niotes, or Vlachs from Epirus. The Cyclades furnish the car- 
penters and masons, who are native free Greeks ; but the migrating 
craftsmen of the Turkish provinces also’ spread all over the Greek king- 
dom, and most of the shepherds are Vlachs. The blacksmiths in general 
are gipsies; the oil-pressers are chiefly from Aivali or Cydonia in Asia 
Minor; many of the gardeners are Sciotes for Maltese; and most of the 
common labourers are Bulgarians, with the exception of the street- 
porters, who are Maltese. 

Hence it appears that the native free Greeks, generally peasants, do 
not contribute much, if we except in agriculture and other country 

ions, to the prosperity of the kingdom ; so that a general emi- 
tion from Greece of the BasseP o foreign Greeks would be as 
etrimental to her as it would be profitable to their native localities. 

Not only is it fortunate that Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia were 
not within the line of separation, as events have now most unexvectedly 
ge but it is almost to be regretted that the kingdom of Greece 

not been confined to the Morea. The unity of the government 
would have been more complete; the disputes between the Moreotes 
and the Roumeliotes would have been avoided ; and, supposing that the 
failure had still occurred, Attica, Boeotia, Etolia, Acarnania, Phocis, 
Locris, Phthiotis, and the beautiful island of Eubea, would have had a 
second chance. 
An appeal to England or to Europe in favour of the provinces which 
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have remained under the Turks, although Christians, and notwithstanding 
that they have powerfully co-operated in the struggle for independence, 
' may possibly be met by the expressions of dislike and disgust which 
have of late been constantly lavished on the character of the Greeks. 
The accounts of them given by most travellers have put an end to the 
admiration and consequent sympathy which were felt towards them 
during their combat for independence ; and it cannot be denied that 
there are some grounds for opinions so spread. Formerly, every- 
thing that was Greek derived a halo from their ancient fame and his- 

; whereas now, the bare truth becomes even more repulsive than it 

y deserves to be, from the unmasked selfishness and venality which 
exist. But the fact of some of them not being patterns of ity and 
honesty, does not deprive the remainder of their claims as being unfor- 
tunate. Their sufferings in the Turkish provinces are real, and the 
remedy is possible ; and these two statements, if they are admitted as 
axioms, should suffice to induce those who have it in their power to 
seek out the means of relieving them. 

It is not necessary to arrogate for the Greeks any very eminent virtues 
and excellences of character, to entitle them to compassion for the posi- 
tive and palpable misery which, as rayahs to the Turk, they evidently 

It is taking the effect for the cause, to assert that the Greeks 
should obtain no sympathy so long as they remain deceitful, treacherous, 
and selfish: on the contrary, this very turpitude is a claim on the kind 
offices of humanity ; for it is the natural result of their degraded posi- 
tion, and of the wrongs which they have long endured, and still suffer 
under their infidel oppressors. ‘These vices are the only arms left to 
them with which they can avoid the cruel exactions to which they are 
subjected ; and they might reasonably look to brother Christians to aid 
them in throwing off the cause as well as the effect of this baseness, 
which obscures their better qualities, by placing them above the necessity 
of resorting to it in self-defence. 

Allowing, however, for the sake of argument, that the Turk is more 
honest and worthy than the Greek, this can be no reason for permitting 
the one to oppress and grind down the other ; or that feilow-Christians, 
more fortunate than the Greek in the enjoyment of civilisation and inde- 
pendence, should not be roused to take the part of the oppressed against 
the oppressor. Without going to the chivalrous extreme of a crusade 

I Islam, liberal nations and enlightened statesmen can still do 
much towards the bettering of the actual condition of the Greeks who 
have been compelled to remain as Ottoman subjects; and researches 
might be instituted as to the means of alleviating at least their burden, 
if the yoke of servitude cannot be altogether removed, notwithstanding 
their brave efforts in the cause. 

When we talk of the heroes of the Greek Revolution, their protectors 
may well blush when they reflect that, in establishing the independence 
of the present limited kingdom, they left enslaved the very provinces 
which furnished two-thirds of the combatants in that cause ; and most 
of the leaders whose names were distinguished, with the exception of 
a few, such as Colocotroni, Mavromichali, and Botzari. Many of the 
distinguished characters, and among others Karaiskaki, Mavrocordato, 
Coletti, Ypsilanti, and Odysseus, besides thousands less conspicuous, either 
died in Greece or now live eatene*s Tei 
Na, 
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Their native places and their kindred are still oppressed, and the more 
60, perhaps, on account of their own exploits. Have these, therefore, no 
claim now on the friendly hand which gave the signal for action in the 

of Navarino? ‘The events of that day filled the Greeks with joy, 
confidence in the kind intentions of the allied powers towards them, 
ard in their friendly assistance after they had so effectually destroyed the 
enemy's force which was destined for their extirpation. These powers 
constituted themselves the permanent protectors of the new state, and 
ed to negotiate with the sultan for the determination of the fron- 
tier line. The Macedonians, Epirotes, and Thessalians, who had been 
engaged in the war, indulged in the anticipation of the just fruits of 
their labours, which they had every apparent reason to expect, when their 
s became suddenly blasted by the publication of a protocol depriving 
them of liberty, country, and home. All their long sacrifices proved 
nugatory, and their trust in the protecting powers delusive. 
nder these disastrous circumstances they repaired in crowds to Greece, 
trusting to the clause in the protocol, which secured to them at least an 
= there; and many others, who had not taken an active part in the 
ar of Independence, settled also within the boundary of the new kingdom 
as acommon refuge for the Greek nation in general ; thus bringing to the 
country a mass of talent, enterprise, commercial industry and pecuniary 
funds. Those possessing the latter purchased land or embarked in trade, 
while others exercised such professions as their superior education fitted 
them for; and the necessary and natural consequence of this was, that 
the progress of the kingdom of Greece was far more accelerated than it 
could have been had it been left to the mere force of its native resources. 
But although fully understanding and appreciating these advantages, the 
native Greeks, ever devoted to their sordid interests, now repulsed the 
strangers, as they chose to call them, and threw back their betrayed 
country to the state of intellectual indigence and political insignificance 
from which it was on the point of emerging. 

The reign of ignorance and prejudice in the persons of the Palicari 
chiefs, and the illiterate primates of the Morea, was renewed when it had 
already begun to disappear and give place to that of education and en- 
lightenment ; for everything that was modern and polished at Athens was 
owing to the new class of Greeks who had settled there; and many of them 
having been brought up in the different capitals of Europe, strove to raise 
the country to an approximate level with the nations of the West. Greece 
has receded to the state of incipient civilisation in which the declaration 
of her independence found her; and however much might with confidence 
have been expected from the unity of the Greek nation, it has again been 
severed anew. 

A remarkable illustration of the character of the Palicari chiefs, and 
of that which they gave to their chamber of deputies, was furnished by 
one of them bearing the name of General Grizioti. Addressing Mr. 
Mavrocardoto, a Fanariote gentleman of good family, a scholar and man 
of high principle, in the assembly of representatives, he called him 

s, or an adventurer. Another member rose and answered, “If 
that adventurer had not come to Greece, you would have remained what 
you were before the revolution, & xacdmrns, or butcher,” which was in fact 


gm calling of the general. 
Fanariotes, or G of Constantinople, who have settled in the 
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free kingdom, have exercised a greater influence on the fortunes of the new 
country than any other class of the nation ; and yet they are considered 
as strangers. They are the most civilised and best educated of the higher 
ranks of society at Athens, but they are generally accused of being addicted 
to diplomatic chicane ; the Peloponnesians are also considered as very in- 
triguing ; the Roumeliotes, or inhabitants of continental Greece, are the 
most warlike; and the Hydriotes, Spezziotes, and in general the Greeks 
of the Cyclades, are the most honest and industrious. There are likewise 
Greeks of Smyrna, Corfu, and other countries, not included in liberated 
Hellas, who have played prominent parts in the political affairs of the 
kingdom, but they are not in so great a number as those of Turkey in 
Europe. The Fanariotes are entitled to the first place from their supe- 
rior learning and talents, as well as from the important services which 
they have rendered to their adopted country. They are the descendants 
of the Byzantines of the Lower Empire ; and, having remained in a part 
of the city of Constantinople which was allotted to them by their Turkish 
conquerors, they devoted themselves to a peaceful life of study. Too 
proud to occupy themselves in trade, and being excluded from the other 
resources which were open to the Turks, they withdrew from society and 
lived in perfect seclusion. The patriarch and the archbishops of the 
Eastern Church also retired to the Fanar, and with the remnants of the 
imperial families and the most distinguished of the Greeks they formed a 
community which, if not totally independent, enjoyed at least an undis- 
turbed exercise of the Christian religion. 

The Turks, being prohibited by the Mahommedan laws from learning 
any language except those in use among the followers of the Prophet, 
soon found the impossibility of carrying on the public business with 
European states, which their domiciliation on the shores of the Bosphorus 
entailed on them, without the assistance of interpreters, and agents 
better versed than themselves in the subtle science of diplomacy. A 
total ignorance of the principles of civilised administration thus led them 
into frequent embarrassments, which their novel position rendered dan- 
prow to their prospects of permanently retaining possession of their 

illiant conquest. The necessity of organising and supporting a naval 
force especially placed them in a dilemma, from which their inadequate 
knowledge and skill in nautical affairs was incapable of extricating them ; 
and another difficulty which tended to weaken the unstable fabric of the 
Ottoman power, was the incompatible difference of character and habits 
which existed between the conquered people and their victorious rulers. 
The Greeks, active, cunning, and peculiarly remarkable for the keen per- 
spicuity which enables them to penetrate the dispositions and discover the 
weak points of others, were more than a match for the dull and phlegmatic 
Turks. The craft and acuteness of the former not only eluded the 
weight of the superior strength with which they had to combat, but 
found the means of overreaching their oppressors in the many and heavy 
exactions demanded of them. The Turks were, therefore, induced to 
conciliate the Fanariotes, who were universally esteemed, and who were 
the only subjects of the Ottoman empire combining the necessary quali- 
fications. Accustomed to rule the volatile and wayward inhabitants of 

Turkey they proved most valuable councillors, while their 
know of Christian languages facilitated the diplomatic relations 
existing between the Porte and the foreign ambassadors, The first ap- 
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pointment ‘of a Greek to the important functions of dragoman or inter- 
the latter end of the seventeenth century ; and it was soon 
wed by that of secretary to the navy. In these high offices the 
| : the favour of the Turks, and were progressively ele- 
vated in jes and privileges until the year 1730, when the sove- 
reignty of the tributary provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia was con- 
ferred on them. ‘They retained the absolute monarchy of these countries 
for nearly a century, and only lost it at the commencement of the Greek 
revolution, which diverted their attention to the more worthy objects of 
the liberation of their country, and its organisation as an mdependent 
kingdom. 

the administration of the Fanariote princes of Wallachia and Moldavia 
was of the most t ical and self-interested nature, extorting from the 
peasants and the Boyards, or nobles, a taxation totally out of proportion 
with the resources of the country, and thus enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of their subjects, whom they treated with the same despotic injustice 
which they experienced in their turn at the hands of the Turks. 

The nominations to these productive governments were obtained by 
dint of intrigue and flattery ; and the reigning prince was only enabled to 
retain his crown owhis head, and consequently the latter on his shoulders, 
by the vigilance of a diplomatic agent at Constantinople, who was 
intrusted with the dangerous task of watching the motions of the Divan, 
and opposing countermines to the frequently attempted mines and 
manceuvres of his patron’s rivals. The prince provided for their numerous 
relations by appointing them to the highest aud most lucrative offices in 
the provinces, which thus formed the principal source of their riches. At 
the fall of a Hospodar, or reigning prince, the Fanariote functionaries 
would return to the Fanar at Constantinople with the spoils of the 
Boyards; and, being comparatively civilised, they were wont to indulge 
in a life of the most splendid luxury, which was saly checked by the dread 
of attracting too much notice from the sultan; as the inevitable conse- 
quence would be a prison, the doors of which could not be thrown open 
otherwise than by an exorbitant ransom. They were of studious habits, 
and were frequently distinguished "by profound learning, though it par- 
took generally of an excessively scholastic nature, as described in the his- 
torical romances of “ Anastasius” and the “Count of Paris,” by Mr. 
Hope and Sir Walter Scott. 

descendants of this remarkable race are all to be found in Greece, 
and they occupy a pre-eminent position in the scientific professions, 
eis they are treated as strangers. Many of their young men have 
been ucated at Paris and in Germany, where they beeame imbued with 
democratical principles ; and they constitute the centre and foeus of the 
the spirit of in Greece, for their ruling passion is the extension of 
King Otho’s dominions. 

Greeks of the Fanar have therefore been deprived of their promised 
asylum. Is it not then incumbent on those who prepared it for them to 
endeavour to devise some means of making up for so disastrous a loss? 
Have not a claim on the subscribers of the protocol? The failure of 


: 
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the advantage is certainly not owing to them, and the high pro- 
powers are undoubtedly free from all responsibility or blame in 
this ; will an to them made under these circumstances remain 


unheard? Would it not be wisdom on the part of the t to 
great powers 
satisfy the desire of change, as far as prudence will admit, before the 
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Greeks take the accomplishment of their wishes into their own hands, as 
the Italians have done? The Greeks ask for an extension of territory : 
let the Rayahs be placed on a better footing, and they will be silent. The 

justified the exclusion of the greatest part of Greece from the 
new kingdom, by offering a home to those disposed to expatriate them- 
selves from the enslaved provinces: but it has been since denied them, 
for the Greeks of the Turkish provinces, who availed themselves of the 
offer, find themselves on the contrary as exiles in a foreign land, though 
neighbouring to their own, but in reality as alien as if im another hemi- 
sphere, on account of the rigour with which the Ottoman authorities pre- 
vent their communicating with their native country. 

Many of the young Greeks have become distinguished lawyers, and 
have gained considerable renown by their literary as well as their forensic 
acquirements ; and in most cases these have belonged to the Fanar. 
This name is derived from the lantern, or lighthouse, which stood in the 

arter of the town inhabited by the remnants of the Byzantine families. 
After the fall of the Lower Empire, the principal Constantinopolitan 
Greeks ; retired to this part of the city; and these are their descendants. 
They still retain the characteristics which are ascribed by the historian 
Anna Comnena to their ancestors: a prevailing taste for letters, and 
habits of constant-study are peculiar to them. 

‘“‘Tt isin the Fanar that we discover the purest remains of ancient 
literature,” says a modern writer, the Hon. J. Douglas; “and the 

atronage of its inhabitants has supported the few men of genius who 
fine of late appeared: among the Greeks.” Mr. Conder says, “ that 
among this class (speaking from private information of the highest re- 
spectability) may be found examples of every social yirtue which can 
adorn human nature; probity, hospitality, strict honour, purity of 
morals, and decidedly the most finished politeness and.the highest tone 
of manners that are to be met with in any capital. Neither the Cas- 
tilian nor the Parisian presents a finer specimen of the true gentleman 
than the Constantinopolitan Greek.” 

The Fanariotes rose to power in Turkey, from the absolute necessity 
under which the Divan was placed of employing them as dragomans. 
These high offices led to the still higher trust of provincial governments ; 
and Wallachia and Moldavia, of which the inhabitants had so little 
analogy with the Turks that an ordinary pasha found it difficult to 
rule them, were confided to the absolute sway of Fanariotes. They 
were thus made reigning princes; and these honours almost became 
hereditary in some families (those of Soutzo and others); while they were 
recognised as such at foreign courts, and received the title of ‘‘ Most 
Serene Highness.” 

When the revolution broke out, one of the principal Fanariotes, 
Prince Morousi, was beheaded, along with the unfortunate Gregory, 
Patriarch of the Greek Church; and others took refuge in Russia, where 
they were received by the government with the greatest kindness and 
respect. The princes Ypsilanti and Mavrocordato, who were two of the 
most distinguished among them, came to Greece, and became the main 
supporters of the cause; while the young Fanariotes all looked to- 
wards free Greece as their future country. They have now altered 
their views, however; and by their ardent desire of seeing the Greeks of 
the Turkish Provinces more free, they have fostered the spirit of change 
in Greece, which tends directly to produce some violent and sudden 
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mutation of the respective conditions of the different portions of the 
Greek nation. 

Those who have come to Greece from Turkey, as well from Constan- 
tinople as from the provinces of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, or 
from the Greek islands still included in the Ottoman Empire, are 
oo ge remain there in the mean time ; and cannot return, because the 

ish government persecutes those who dare to cross the frontier after 
having fought against or left the dominions of the sultan. They have 
not only lost their lands, but in many cases their families, and have in- 
deed had occasion to lament their hard fate for the last nineteen years. 
But now a change has arisen in the comparative fortune of the still 
enslaved provinces, and of free Greece, for the citizens of the latter can 
only look forward to the insignificance of a small and powerless state ; 
while Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, may confidently anticipate a 
far brighter lot, although uncertain as to the time of its consummation. 

No less than seven different insurrections have taken place in the 
kingdom of Greece within the last two years, and five of them were 
raised by natives of the Turkish provinces who had entered the service 
of King Otho. The ultimate object is the extension of territory, 
although the immediate motive assigned has always been dissatisfaction 
with the government ; and, of a truth, that element of change, as well 
as the former, is not wanting in Greece. 


Cuapter VIL. 
DISCONTENT OF THE GREEKS OF EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


Tue kingdom of Greece is peopled by 850,000 inhabitants. It thus 
contains but a small fraction of the Greek nation, which is supposed to 
number at least 5,000,000; and moreover, the population of the free king- 
dom being far from exclusively Greek, the proportion comes to be even 
still less, There remains, therefore, a numerous population of Greeks in 
the Turkish empire, of which the Ionian race, or those of Asia Minor, form 
a very considerable section ; but these are in a totally different state from 
their fellow-countrymen of Turkey in Europe, on account of their having 
undergone a less harsh treatment, and passed through milder trials. 
They are not possessed of the same martial and stubborn character, and 
have been more easily subdued; while the less tractable spirit of the Eu- 
ropean Greeks has kept them in a state of perpetual resistance and hosti- 
lity towards the Turks. The consequence of their yielding temper has 
been, that the Asiatic Greeks do not suffer an equal degree of oppression 
from the Turks with whom they live, humbly and submissively acknow- 
ledging their superiority, and kissing the rod that beats them. The 
component parts of the population do not therefore exist in the same state 
of conflict. They are confined in Asia Minor to the two great families 
of Greeks and Turks, because the Armenians, although in considerable 
numbers, do not form a united body of people. Rayahs like the Greeks ; 
the latter have submitted so unequiv to the dominion of the Turks 
that ey here ceased to be a nation, we are now nothing more than the 
lowest of the Ottoman population. With the Armenians, Chris- 
tianity has not created any feeling incompatible with the habits and cha- 
racter of the Osmanli; and their example has, to a certain extent, reacted 
upon the Greeks of Asia Minor. This statement, however, is only appli- 
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cable to the lower orders of Armenians; for inthe large towns there are 
merchants and bankers of that race who are well entitled. to, and /dovin 
fact enjoy, the respect of all classes). Inthe Asiatic provinces of ‘Turkey 
the Mahommedans are much more numerous ‘than the Christians, and the 
minority is.much more easily kept: in subordination; as the influence of 
the bold Albanians, so powerfully felt by the Greeks of Europe, is want- 
ing in Asia. There the Rayahs, both Armenian and Greek, rest. com 
ratively satisfied with their servile lot; and being resigned to their helpless 
destiny, their nationality has disappeared, and their very language is 
almost entirely superseded by the ‘Turkish. In the great commercial 
towns, such as Smyrna and Broussa, it is true, the Greeks are in a far 
different condition; but there the contact with civilised European nations, 
and the activity of trade, have so mingled the various castes, that the 
feeling of socigh tnbiienlicy hardly exists. The Rayahs of the interior are 
an abject race, who console themselves for the humiliations of their posi- 
tion by the enjoyments of a fertile soil, rich pastures, and exuberant vine- 
yards. ‘The Greeks, therefore, of these Asiatic provinces of Turkey have 
no claim to the same degree of commiseration with those of Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Epirus. They do not suffer so much, being more me 
missive, and the pressure upon them being from that reason milder and 
more endurable ; and consequently their present condition does not call 
so loudly for relief from the great powers which rule the destinies of 
nations. 

The European Greeks are now as much vilified as they were extolled 
during their War of Independence. The Turkish rule is even asserted to 
be more suited to their nature than any system of government of their 
own ; and it is thought by some, that as Rayahs they.are happier than 
they would be if free. And it must be admitted that this theme is sup- 
owes by the experience of the Greeks who have been emancipated from 

urkish bondage; for the free citizens of the Greek kingdom ‘still talk of 
“the good old time of the Turks” in connexion with the taxation and 
other civil institutions of their state of independence. But this, be it ob- 
served, is an argument which only tells against the kingdom of Greece, 
without implying much in favour of Turkey; for it must be recollected 
that the Greek kingdom is misruled, and that the condition the Eu- 
ropean -Rayah may hope to attain is far other than that which the free 
Greeks now possess. There are instances even now of greater happiness 
in Turkey than the peasant enjoys in Greece; but it should be kept in 
mind that these are exceptions to the general rule of the Rayah’s cireum- 
stances. What is wished for by the ‘Thessalians, Macedonians, and Epi- 
rotes is, that such a state should be insured to them all without exception; 
and’ it would not be of much consequence to any one but the sultan him- 
self, whether it be under him or under a foreign prince. If it ean be 
realised, therefore, without dismemberment of the Turkish empire, it will 
be so much the more desirable. 

i ‘There is an example of the degree of prosperity at which the Greeks 
may arrive under a mild government, in one of the provinces of Asia 
Minor ; and it is the more remarkable, as having occurred among the 
abject people, and under the absolute tyrants of that country ; but the 
peasants in question were Epirote Greeks, and the Turk, under whom it 
took place, was “‘one among a ee . ia re of ree mar 
European Turkey, and especiall e dominions i Pas 

taken a refuge from oppression fn emigration: some of them were, for 
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that purpose, attracted to Magnesia in Asia Minor, by the great - 
tation for justice and Sesnanaly which Cara Osman Ogio, chief of that 

, had acquired ; and they settled in the plains watered by the 
rivers Hermus and Caicus, and soon brought them to a high state of 
cultivation and prosperity ; thus renewing the peaceful and happy rule of 
the Pergamenian kings in this magnificent country under a Turkish 


The industrious and, consequently, rich communities of mga f are 
also convincing proofs that the Greeks, under circumstances which are 
favourable for turning the natural resources of a country to an advan- 
tageous account, do actually possess internal means of attaining wealth, 
happiness, and power. But in their present condition these are weighed 
down and buried under the superincumbent mass of ignorant tyranny 
and stupid persecution which form the principles of Turkish govern- 
men 


t. 

The Greeks of the European provinces of the empire consider their 

a lot to be, when they are suffered to vegetate unnoticed by the 

This state of oblivion was enjoyed, for instance, by the islands 
of the Archipelago before the Revolution, as they were visited only once 
a year by the capitan pasha for the purposes of exaction. During the 
remainder of the year, their inhabitants never saw a Turk: and when 
the Rayah succeeds in thus eluding observation, he considers himself 
fortunate ; but vexations and affronts are seldom tardy in reaching him : 
ruin and death hang over his head like the sword of Damocles ; and the 
first opportunity of oppression and exaction speedily terminate his enjoy- 
ment of insignificance and oblivion. His family is then cruelly ill-treated, 
and his property is amerced. The slightest appearance of resentment, 
or even complaint, on the part of the sufferer, brings down upon him the 
most overwhelming oppression ; and by prostrate humility alone can he 
save his fortune or domestic honour from farther injury. Let him not, 
therefore, be condemned by the observer for dissimulation and cowardice ; 
for these are the only means he dare resort to for safety, and even some- 
times for maintaining fidelity to his religion. But when we consider 
that an act of apostacy to his faith would place him in the enjoyment of 
peace, protection, and independence, let him rather be extolled for his 
constancy. 

It cannot be denied, at the same time, that a long and intimate 
acquaintance with the Greeks rarely fails to destroy any enthusiastic 
admiration which their unparalleled and adventurous history may have 
excited ; although it is, perhaps, scarcely fair to place them lower in the 
seale of morality than most other Eastern nations, which, although more 
or less free from the baneful influence of slavery, are generally imbued 
with similar characteristics. Undeniably the Greeks are a clever, lively, 
quick, and perspicacious race, apt and ready in the acquirement of arts 
and sciences, possessed of great versatility of talent, and capable of learn- 
ing foreign languages with wonderful facility. Indeed it appears almost 
muraculous how illiterate men, such as are met with among the Greeks in 
the sea-port towns, should be able to acquire fluency in seven or eight 
different ; and instances are equally frequent, in the better 
educated classes of Greeks, of their promptitude in mastering the diffi- 
culties of different arts. Among these latter, indeed, are to be found 
highly aecomplished men, who do everything well, and with so much 
apparent ease to themselves as to prove how little effort is required to 
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enable them to excel. Their manners are fascinating in the extreme, 


but there is a tone of flattery in the voice, and a glance of insincerity in 
the eye, which generally destroys the charm they would otherwise pos- 
sess ; and joined to their politeness is a degree of obsequiousness, which 
banishes cordiality and confidence, leaving an impression that their 
civilities are not disinterested. In fact, covetousness is the ruling passion 
of the Greek, and avarice is his greatest vice ; he delights in usury; and 
generosity, in his estimate, indicates a weak intellect. 

_ To the rich and powerful the Greeks are hospitable, and will often, 
even in the middling and inferior ranks of life, positively refuse any re- 
muneration from strangers who come to their hous in towns where 

there are no inns; but in this there is usually a lurking design of future 

profit, or of thereby securing a friend where protection may be required. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse observes on this subject, that “ they are attentive, 
and perform the rites of hospitality with good-humour and politeness, 
though no person can be sure that a speech of one of this people, how- 
ever inviting in its beginning, will not terminate in the horrors of a 

tition ;” and in this he forms a correct judgment. 

Nevertheless it would not be quite fair to conclude that meanness and 
bypocrisy are failings inherent in the nature of the race, for these are 

ways to be found in a higher degree where the chains of slavery gall 
the most ; and it is surprising to observe the wide difference which exists 
between the characteristics of the various portions of the Greek popula- 
tion, according as their treatment by the Turks is more or less favour- 
able to the development of their better qualities. Fraud is the first 
lesson which the rayah teaches his child ; and as a trade or handicraft is 
taught in other countries in order to enable boys to gain their liveli- 
hood, they are required in Turkey to serve an apprenticeship in the 
necessary art of deceiving the Turks. Under such circumstances, no- 
thing ihe can be looked for than what exists; and a better moral 
character would be an inexplicable phenomenon with the Greeks of the 
northern provinces, as they now stand in respect to their masters, because 
every stimulus to honourable efforts, for the ee of securing their 
possessions or gaining their bread, is denied them. Let them not, 
therefore, be blamed for bowing to the iron law of necessity, but let 
them rather be applauded because their faults are not greater ; for what 
are called the great vices of civilised nations are almost unknown among 
them: and this is a most significant fact, although we must admit petity 

ilfering and insincerity to be very frequent. The constant state of fear 
in which they live produces habitual deceit ; but notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the Greeks are a nation eminently capable of improving 
themselves, although now degenerated, as must be the case with 
people in proportion as they are deprived of their rational liberty and 
just rights. 

Their regeneration must, however, be -gradual. Precipitate measures 
cannot fail to prove abortive. The Greeks must be slowly and deliberately 
raised from the depths of degradation to the level of other nations. 
They must be first r rach out of the mire of slavery, and then they may 
by ema be purified in the clear spring of liberal institutions ; the 
evil must first be put a stop to, in order that there may be no coun- 
| ing influences which can nullify the effects of a beneficial change. 
Let the cause of the disease be removed in the first instance, and then 
the healing art may restore the suffering nation to perfect health. If a 
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judicious and cautious measure of relief were once to give the Greeks 
equal liberty with the Turks, time and their own character would do the 
rest. Were education to enlighten them, and if religious tolerance were 
established, their complete regeneration would become a necessary con- 

; bat the fruits of knowledge can only be brought to maturity 
by the lapse of years. Like the oak, their growth is slow; but when 
full blown, their size and strength are gigantic. In the mean time, all 
that is wanted for the Greek, is the abolition of the pernicious rayah 
system, which sinks him to the dust, and the liberty to profess what 
faith he pleases ; indeed, it would be better for him, that the full enjoy- 
ment of pre-eminence over his present master should be at first withheld, 
and that he should not at once be constituted the sole lord of his soil. 
The kingdom of Greece has proved this; for reform is dangerous when 
it is not progressive, and when its path is not brightly lighted by the 
constant sun of experience, as well.as by the fickle lamp of human reason, 
But if its seeds are once sown by a friendly hand, time will enable the 
now unfortunate Greek of European Turkey to reap its fruits, unaided ; 
for it is proved beyond the possibility of contradiction, that the modern 
Greeks are susceptible of being raised by education to the highest intel- 
lectual eminence, by the fact that, with very few exceptions, all those 
who have had the opportunity and the means of instruction, have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

As soldiers, the merits of the Greeks are not denied by their greatest 
detractors. Their style of warfare is peculiar, and adapted only to the 
kind of country which they inhabit, but as skirmishers and irregular 
light infantry they are incomparable. Their liking to the guerilla life 
has grown out of the ancient organisation of the Byzantine militia, or band 
of Armatoli. These were principally recruited by Albanians, but Greeks 
were also enrolled ; and when vat te spirits could not easily brook the 
insults to be met witi in humble private life, they invariably had recourse 
to this military career. It often terminated, however, in the still more 
a? occupations of the Klepht. The terms Armatoli and Klepht have 

n often confounded, but there is a wide difference between them. 
The Armatoli are a species of road-police, commanded by a heredi 
capitano; while the Klephti, literally robbers, are the followers of any 
roving adventurer who may “ take to the hill,” as it is expressed by 
themselves. In point of respectability, there is little difference between 
the road-guard and the highwayman—they are both regarded as soldiers ; 
and the latter being generally superior in that respect, while no stigma 
is attached to the name of robber, public opinion is, therefore, in his favour. 
The Klephti are, on the contrary, respected; and several men of the 
greatest celebrity in the country, such as Colocotroni, Ali Pasha, and 
others, took pleasure in boasting of their having once exercised that 
calling. These marauders have generally acted as Armatoli; but the 
loose discipline even of so irregular a service is often burdensome to the 
free and ungovernable temper of the “ palicari,” and the commission of 
misdemeanours drives them to the less compromising career of the Klephti. 
They are hardy in the extreme, are able to bear great fatigue, and fre- 
quently go several days without food. They endure pain with fortitude, 
and-when wounded, if it is not very severely, like Spartans they conceal 
the fact ; and many have thus lost their lives by the mortification of a 
neglected sabre-cut or gun-shot. They have been known to fight for 
three successive days without eating, and watch all night in the fear 
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of asurprise. Their enemy in the aggregate is the Osmanli, and in de- 
tail they are ready to plunder any traveller, be he Greek, Turk, Frank, 
or Jew. If no resistance is made, they rarely maltreat their prisoners, 
whom they keep until a ransom is paid; but if they have any reason to 
suppose that their intended prey will show fight, and if they see that he 
is well armed, they generally shoot him from behind a tree or rock. 
They carry a rope round their waists, for the purpose of binding their 
captives; and they have the singular merit of rarely insulting or ill- 
treating females on such occasions. Indeed, a seule of this mountain 
' gode of honour is always punished by the ignominious dismissal of the 
offender from the band. A late incident corroborates this redeeming 
trait in the cruelty of the Klepht laws. A young lady, the daughter or 
one of Ali Pasha’s secretaries, who was only called by his title of Bey- 
zade, being the son of the Fanariote Prince Hangeri, Linbiig eloped from 
Constantinople with his first cousin, with whom the Greek church prohi- 
bited his marriage, was taken by the Klephts. She was going to Con- 
stantinople under the charge of an elderly priest, in order to claim her 
father’s inheritance after his death, when she was carried to the hills, 
and a ransom demanded for her. Many months elapsed before the sum 
could be realised and paid, but during the whole time she was treated 
with the greatest attention and respect. Their amusements, when they 
are not engaged in any of their more genial pursuits, are those of firing at 
a mark, in which they are very expert, and in general all athletic games. 
Running is of course their most valuable accomplishment; and some of 
them have risen to high rank from their excellence in this exercise, as 
Odysseus did, who was thence surnamed “ Lightfoot.” Such a school 
must necessarily produce first-rate soldiers. 3 

The aptitude of the Greeks for trade is proved by their success in 
most of the commercial seaports of the Mediterranean. When the revo- 
lution drove the Greek merchants from their peaceful occupations at 
home, many of them repaired to Malta, Leghorn, Marseilles, Trieste, 
and even as far as Vienna, Odessa, and London. Possessed of little 
capital, but endowed with frugality, prudence, perseverance, and a rare 
degree of sagacity in business, they have risen in many cases to mercan- 
tile eminence, while a failure is almost unprecedented among them. The 
houses of Sina at Vienna, and Ralli in London, are instances of this, 
At Athens, however, those who had incurred the risks of traffic have 
been less fortunate, bat the fault was not their own. 

In short, the Greek nation is gifted with all the requisites for the 
formation of a powerful, rich, and happy people ; and if the vices which 
have been generated by their past vicissitudes are slowly and carefully 
combated, they will eventually be eradicated. The faults with which the 
ancient Greeks are reproached, certainly exist to some extent in the mo- 
dern Romaics; but the total difference of the moral and political state of 
mankind ‘now, from what it was twenty centuries ago, will, it is to be 
hoped, overcome their baneful influence. The Greeks have their apolo- 
gists, as they have their detractors; and in these times, when somehow 
people are not in the habit of judging for themselves, even when all the 
necessary data are provided, opinions on this subject are dictated by 
these reporters of excessive or evil. Thus, some consider them to 
be the finest race of mankind, while others, in the most summary manner, 
pronounce them to be everything that is base and despicable: the truth, 
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however, will be found between these two extremes, not in the usual way 
of striking a medium, but by admitting that the Greeks are nothing that 
is very good for the present, although they possess every faculty for be- 
coming so in future. 

The ions cast on them by hasty travellers can neither be con- 
scienti bite Snagit gies 7a pcg Panag by 
the unhapp ition of t e, and their causes isappear under 
better aaauaieene Gone know the Greeks ean Ba 
admit the present evil, but expect the future good. Their failings are 
the unavoidable consequence of their history, which is without a parallel 
in the annals of the world; because vanquished nations have usually 
become incorporated with their invaders, whereas the Greeks have re- 
mained distinct from their masters, in manners, character, and language, 
having been stigmatised by the almost indelible stain of abject slavery :— 
their regeneration is possible, because the analysis of the moral state of 
the people brings to light the existence of bases whereon to found it. 
It only remains, therefore, to effect it by a gradual and cautious process. 

In these speculations the inhabitants of free Greece are not taken under 
consideration, on account of their number being only a diminutive portion 
of the Greek nation ; and the preceding remarks are applicable only to 
the Greek and Albanian population of European Turkey. Civil and 
religious equality with the Turks is what is wanted ; that is, the abolition 
of tem of rayahs, and the establishment of religious tolerance. 
Many Mahommedan Albanians will then become Christians ; and the 
energy of character which they possess, together with the Greeks, will soon 
place them on a level at least, if not on a higher footing than the Turkish 
population. But England has endeavoured latterly to influence the 
Turkish policy in a different sense, and has founded ,her own theory on 
a mistaken basis, which is the belief in social improvement without con- 
version. No effort has therefore been made to encourage a real and 
virtual liberty of religious faith ; and the reaction of Mahommedanism on 
the civil and material interests of the population is still in operation. Its 
consequences are a total incongruity of the moral and political conditions 
of the different races which are thus'thrown together; and in the present 
state of excitement which pervades every country in Europe, the dis- 
content of the Greeks in Turkey displays itself in a manner foreboding 
an impending crisis. 








THE GALLEY ISABELLE. 


A MERRIE, merrie morninge, “ Nay,” quoth an aged saylor, 
Was Thursdaye first of Maye, “ Nay, captayne, staye not here, 
When sailed ye galley Isabelle “ But lett us bee nine leagues at sea 
All for Gibraltar baye. “Ere Friday’s dawn appear.” 


“nN, i th ? 
Farewell, farewell, my bonnie barque, “Or + eoligbag will gainsay? i 


my merrie men; : “ A curse on you and Friday too; 
~ and heavye purses bringe | «7 will lye here to-daye.” 


return from Spayne. 
_ pay In Studland Baye that daye they laye, 


Then spake ye sturdie skipper— | Full slowlie passed ye time; 
wo oy my merrie men; And hour by hour, from Brownsea 
“In § Baye we'll lye this daye, tower, 





“ And sayle to-nighte at ten.” They heard the sollemne chime. 





















They heard the chime of midnighte, 
And speedilye they spy’d 

Their sturdie skipper’s shallopp 
Come plashing down the tyde. 


“Make sayle, make sayle, my merrie 
men 
* And heave her short a-peak! 
«But who stands here, and quakes for 
fear? 
“Speak, man! what ayles thee? 


speak!” 


« Nay, chide not, gallant captayne, 

“TJ shudder not for frighte; 
“ But none of mee will sayle with thee 
“On this ill-omen’d night.” 


“Now curses on thy hoarie pate; 
“ No mutineers for mee— 

“Come aft, come aft, my merrie men, 
“ And heave him in the sea.” 


They watched ye old man swimminge 
A cabel’s lengthe or twayne, 

They saw his white hair streaminge, 
And they saw him ne’er agayne. 


The old man stretched out boldlie, 
And the old man’s arm was stronge; 
But ye tide was ebbinge swiftlie, 
And the way was wearie longe. 


Just then a soft northwest wind 
Came tripping o’er ye sea, 

We saw them fill and bear awaye, 
That sad shippe’s compagnie. 


We saw them slowlie steeringe 
For gloomie Finisterre: 

We watched that strange, strange gallie 
With many a wistful prayer. 


We saw her sink her topsayles, 
And our hearts misgave us sore, 

That mortal eye would ne’er descry 
That ghostlie gallie more. 


Then gloomilye and slowlye, 
Like some unluckie sprite, 
Out steered the galley Isabelle 
On that ill-omen’d nighte. 


They saw the moonbeam glancing 
On Darleston's rockie shore; 

They heard on dark Sanct Alban’s 
The sullen billows roar. 


They saw on craggie Portland 

The beacons flashinge twayne; 
They saw the merrie morninge, 

And their hearts grew light agayne. 


The Galley Isabelle. 
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Oh, merrie breaks the morninge 
O’er ye billows bounding brighte; 

And merrilie the moonbeams 
Dance o’er the waves by nighte. 


And merrilie and cheerilie, 
Like a village queene in Maye, 

The gallant galley Isabelle : 
Went dancing on her waye. 


* ° » * * 


On board a statelie Bristol shipp 
In stormie Biscaye Baye, 


One night we heard strange musique 


As all becalmed we laye. 


We heard strange songes and laughter, 
And ghostlie sounds of glee. 

Our captayne crossed himself and sayd, 
“There’s mischief on the sea,” 


Uprose ye midnight moonbeam, 
And close beneath our lee 

There lay the galley Isabelle 
Slow rolinge on ye sea. 


We hailed her twice, we hailed her thrice, 
We hailed both cleare and stronge; 
But little heard or heeded thev, 
So loud their laugh and songe. 


“ Now shipp ahoy! Now shipp ahoy!! 
How long bee ye from porte?” 

Then sudden ceased their laughter, 
And hushed was all their sporte. 


We heard ye tiller creakinge, 
So silent now were they; 

We heard them softlie speaking 
Of that ill-omened day. 


At length outspake their captayne, 
“ We sayled on Friday week.” 
No more sayd hee, nor asked wee, 

So saddlie he did speake. 


And wearilie, oh, wearilie, 
For a twelvemonth and a daye, 
That captayne’s bonnie sweetheart 
Did nightlye watch and pray. 


And oft by daye in Studland Baye 
Her woe-worn form was seen; 

And oft by nighte on Dariston Heighte 
Her white robe’s glist’ning sheen. 


And oft with fear, what time we hear 
Saint Alban’s billows roar, 
We praye for her whose grave lies 
there, 
On Darleston’s rockie shore, 
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’' “SUPERNATURAL STORIES. 


Tue Impossible.is often only an unknown point in the future. That 
which. we deem/an impossibility in the present day may become even in a 
short time a familiar fact. We know that the discovery of the New 
World, and the travelling to it by steam, were each in their turn declared 
impossibilities, and yet are now familiar things. As it is with the physical, 
so it is in the moral world. A material philosophy keeps physiological 
discoveries in co-relation with mental phenomena; yet but a short time 
ago, all inquiry into the relations between mind and matter were deemed 
impossible and hopeless. Consciousness, it is now admitted, implies a 
brain, and nervous jsystem; that nervous system being divided into parts 
—centres of function and threads of communication, such also imply 
diversity of influence. Nerves of voluntary, nerves of organic life were 
gradually disentangled from those which connect us with an external life ; 
and nerves of involuntary motion were distinguished from nerves of 
sensation. The nerves belonging to special senses were detected ; and 
the sense of taste was discovered to be in the same category as those of 
smell, sight, and hearing. The law, that size and amount of nervous 
tissue constitutes a direct element of functional power, became at the 
same time generally recognised. The brain, or encephalon, was re- 
cognised in man, not only to be the greatest nervous centre, but also the 
organ of the mental faculties. Whether the functions of the brain are 
performed as a whole or by separate parts, is not of much importance to 
the object we have in view. The distinctness of the external senses, and 
separateness of their organs—the comparative independence of the 
sentient, voluntary, and excito-motory system, would tend to show that 
action in this great centre is complex, not simple. This is the basis of 
the phrenological system; and the supporters of that system argue with 
much plausibility, that mental differences being innate, no general agree- 
ment could ever be arrived at as to what constitute fundamental or pri- 
mitive faculties of the mind, so long as mental phenomena were studied 
apart from organisation. From that moment, psychology and physiology, 
marching hand in hand, left metaphysics at a remote distance. It was 
the light of modern civilisation succeeding to the darkness of the middle 

8. 
Power and energy being associated with the existence of a consider- 
able quantity of cerebral structure in particular regions, the question pre- 
gents itself, which has not yet been sufficiently inquired into, as to how 
far that power is like the function itself, independent and inherent. 
The intimate relations of assimilation with circulation, of nutrition and 
of functional power, and the harmony and mutual dependence in the 
higher animals of the different parts of the nervous system, forbid us to 
expect perfect independence or functional power jahevets in any one 
centre independent of the other ordinary phenomena of life; but still 
this is subject to a certain modification, more marked in the lower 
animals, less so ina higher grade. The vitality of parts of a worm or eel is 
well known. Fowls, both cocks and ducks, have, when decapitated, been 
known to preserve so much excito-motive power as to runa distance. But 
in man the separation of one part from another entails almost instant 
death ; that is to say, loss of sentient and motory power. But even this has 
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slight exceptions ; motory powers of a very marked character have been 
seen in cases of death from Asiatic cholera, and manifestations of sen- 
sibility after death are upon record. 

The gradual death of the extremities previous to general dissolution, 
the mental faculties remaining almost ‘unimpaired, has come under the 
observation of most peeiee The possible existence of sensibility in the 
brain itself after the loss of life in the whole of the trunk, as by its actual 
separation from the body, is a more delicate question. It is one also 
that involves inquiries of a philanthropic character. Much discussion has 
' arisen as to the comparative certainty and least painful modes of vindi- 
cating the rights of society by the infliction of death. The immense. 
volume of blood flowing from the trunk to the brain, and returning by 
other capacious vessels, and the great nervous relations existing between 
head and trunk, attest that decapitation must inevitably be followed b 
almost instantaneous loss of sensation to both head and trunk, and that it 
is upon the whole as merciful a mode of putting to death as any other 
that is accompanted by an act of violence. Butas the act is performed by 
the guillotine, it is so instantaneous that there is reason to believe that 
the brain may be cognisant for the briefest space of time of its removal 
from the body : under particular circumstances, where there has been 
great self-collection, and the shock has not produced confusion of ideas, 
it is possible to conceive the brain reasoning upon the circumstance with 
a most distressing pertinacity, which would, however, very soon be cut 
short by the loss of blood. Suppose, then, another case in which the loss 
of blood was stopped by either accidental or intentional means; and it is 
not out of the range of possibility, that the consciousness of decapitation 
may be so prolonged as to allow even of time to communicate to the 
external countenance some expresson of that which is -for such few 
short and: last moments—moments of supreme interest—going on in the 
mind. All have heard of the whole life-record of ideas, which are hurried 
together in the few last moments of a drowning man ; most have witnessed 
the supernatural lighting up of the mind of the dying young and innocent. 
What may not be the intensity of the last lightning-like impressions of 
the victims of violence, or the sacrifices of society—often, possibly, in its 
laws more vindictive than He who judges more by men’s hearts than 
men’s actions ! 

But passing over this digression, we must quote an instance from one 
who, though a writer of fiction, has, from a peculiar idiosyncracy, made 
a particular, and in many instances a very successful study of crime and 
punishment, in connexion with the more obscure and oftentimes mysterious 
phenomena which are attendant upon both; in which the possibility 
of consciousness after decapitation was accidentally and curiously illus- 
trated. 

The plaster-quarries of Montmartre are more familiar to English 
visitors in Paris than are the stone-quarries of the plain of Montrouge, to 
the south of the metropolis. Yet these latter quarries are very extensive, 
and form a continuation of those well-known catacombs from which old 
Paris was built. The population which inhabits these subterranean gal- 
leries has a peculiar character of gloomy ferocity. It seldom happens 
that there are riots in the capital, in which the quarrymen of rh 
are not concerned. M. de Lamartine relates, in his “ History of the 
French Revolution,” how he availed himself of the combativeness of these 
Oct.—voL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVI. oO 
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dwellers in subterranean passages, to strengthen the hands of the Pro- 

M. Alexandre Dumas relates the following story of one of these 
quarrymen. He was shooting one day on the plain of Montrouge, when 
he turned off for refreshment to the village of Fontenay. 


It was striking one o’clock (he relates) when I reached the first houses of the 
village. I followed a wall that enclosed a property of some pretensions, and had 
arrived where the Rue de Diane terminates in the Grande Rue, when I saw 
coming towards me, from the direction of the church, a man with so sinister an 
aspect, that I stopped short and instinctively cocked both barrels of my fowling- 

iece. “ 
7 But, pale, his hair standing on end, his eyes starting out of their orbits, his 
clothes in disorder, and his hands bathed in gore,the man passed by without 
noticing me. His look was fixed. His progress was like that of an object car- 
ried away by its own gravity along the slope of a mountain, yet his laboured 
breathing spoke more of dread than fatigue. 

The man turned out of the Grande Rue into that of Diane, and hurried 
towards the door of that residence along the walls of which I had been walking 
for the last few minutes. The man stretched forth his hand some time before he 
could reach the bell-pull, which, when he succeeded in grasping it, he agitated 
violently; and this accomplished, he sat himself down upon one of the two corner 
stones which served as advance works to the gate. Once seated, he remained 
motionless, his arms hanging down, his head resting upon his breast. 

I retraced my steps, so certain did I feel that this man had been the principal 
actor in some unknown and terrible drama. 

Behind him, and on both sides of the street, were several other individuals, 
upon whom he had no doubt produced the same effect as upon myself, and who 
had come out of their houses to gaze upon him with a surprise similar to what I 
experienced myself. 

A woman of about forty or forty-five years of age answered the bell by open- 
ing a little door cut in the panel of the gate. 

“ What, is it you, Jacquemin?” she said; “ What are you doing there?” 

“Is Monsieur the mayor at home?” inquired the man, whom she thus addressed, 
in a muffled voice. 

* Yes.” 

“Well, then, Mother Antoine, go and tell him that I have killed my wife, and 
I am come to give myseif up.” 

Mother Antoixe uttered a shriek, which was echoed by two or three other per- 
sons who had approached sufficiently near to hear this terrible avowal. I myself 
took a step in a retrograde direction, and feeling a lime-tree behind me, leant 
back against it. As to the murderer, he had slipped from the stone down upon 
—— as all strength had left him after having pronounced the fatal 
words. 

Mother Antoine had, in the mean time, disappeared, leaving the little door open; 
it was evident that she had gone to fulfil her commission and bring the mayor; 
and after the lapse of about five minutes the functionary made his appearance, 
accompanied by two other persons. 

“ Jacquemin,” said the mayor to the quarryman, “I hope Mother Antoine is 

mad; she has come to tell me that your wife is dead, and that you accuse 
yourself with having murdered her.” 

“It is too true, Monsieur the mayor,” replied Jacquemin, “and I wish to be 
tried as soon as possible.” 

“Come, you are mad!” said the mayor. 

“Look at my hands,” answered the man. 

And he held out his two brawny arms, the left covered with blood up to the 
wrist, the right up to the elbow. 


The two assistants approached the quarryman, and had some difficulty 
in lifting him up, so _ was both his moral and physical prostration. 
ngeeny | of police and a surgeon were sent for ; and when it was 
proposed that the examination shduld be proceeded with in the quarry- 
man’s abode, the latter exhibited the most extraordinary feelings of 
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terror and horror. He begged to be taken at once to prison. “Go to 
the house,” he said; “ you will find the body in the cellar, and near it, in 
a sack full of plaster, the head ; but oh, for God’s sake, do not oblige me 
to see it! Had I known I was to have been taken back to it, I would have 
killed myself.” It is almost unnecessary to say how much these strange 
expressions increased the curiosity of all who were present; and our 
author followed the others to the house where the crime had been com- 
mitted, and where, after actually seeing, as the quarryman had described, 
the body swimming in a pool of blood, and the head of the woman stuck 
upright in an open sack of plaster, the following examination of the 
self-accused took place. 


* ng acknowledge yourself to be the author of this crime?” 

“Ye.” 

“ Relate to us the causes, then, which led you to commit so heinous an offence, 
and the circumstances attendant upon its commission.”- 

“The causes which made me do it—that is useless,” answered Jacquemin; 
“they are secrets that will remain with me and her who lies there.” 

“ But there is no effect without cause.” 

“ The cause, I tell you, you shall not know. As to the circumstances, I will 
relate them to you. You must know, in the first place, that when people live 
below ground as we do, working in the dark, that when we think we have a grief 
oe allow it to eat into.the depths of the heart, and thus bad ideas suggest them- 
selves.” 

“Oh! oh!” interrupted the commissary of police, “ you acknowledge premedi- 
tation, then?” 

“ What if I acknowledge everything; is not that enough?” 

“Oh yes, go on.” 

“Well! the bad idea that came to me was to kill Jeanne. My thoughts were 
filled with it for upwards of a month; the heart opposed itself to the head, but at 
last a word that escaped from a fellow-labourer decided me.” 

“What was the word?” 

“ Oh, that is among the matters which do not concern you. This morning I said 
to Jeanne, ‘I shan’t go out to work to-day; I wish to amuse myself as if it was a 
holiday, and I shall go and play at bowls with some companions. Mind you 
have the dinner ready at the proper hour.’ 

ee But—’ 

*«¢Come, now, no observations; the dinner at one o’clock, do you hear?’ 

“¢ Very well,’ said Jeanne, and she went out to fetch the material for the daily 
soup. During her absence, instead of going away to play at bowls, I took the 
sword which you found in the cellar and sharpened it on the back step. I then 
went down into the cellar and hid myself behind a barrel; and in doing so I said, 
‘She must come down into the cellar for the wine: when she does so we will see.’ 
And then a voice repeated in me and around me the word which the quarryman 
had uttered the day before.” / 

“ But come, do tell us what this word was,” repeated the commissary. 

“Useless. I have already said you will never know it. After waiting some 
time I heard steps approaching. I saw a tremulous light, then the lower part of 
a dress, then the body, and next the head. I could see her head well, for she held 
the candle in her hand, and I repeated to myself the word my fellow-workman 
had cast in my teeth. All this time she kept getting nearer. Word of honour! 
one would have thought that she doubted that some evil awaited her, for she was 
frightened, and looked about her, but I remained quiet behind the cask. She 
then went down on her knees before the cask, put the bottle to the cock, and 
turned it. I, on my part, got up. You understand, she was on her knees; the 
noise made by the wine pouring into the bottle prevented her hearing any slight 
noise,—but I made none. She was on her knees like a guilty one, like a con- 
demned criminal. I lifted up the sword, and—I do not know if she even uttered 
a shriek, but the head rolled away from the body. At that time I did not wish to 
die; I intended to make my escape. My idea was to make a hole in the cellar 
and to bury her. I rushed upon the head, which rolled on its side, while the bod 
was agitated by convulsive movements on the other. I had a sack of plaster 
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ready to hide the blood, and I took the head and placed it at once in the plaster. 
I had scarcely withdrawn my hand when—perhaps it was an hallucination—but I 
fancied that the head was alive. The eyes were wide open: I could see them well, 
for the candle was on the barrel; and then the lips—the lips began to move; and 
as'they moved the lips said tome, ‘ Wretch! I was innocent!” 
oD do not know what effect this statement had upon others, but as to myself 
(says the narrator) a cold perspiration bedewed my forehead. 
“ Ah! that is too good!” exclaimed the doctor; “The eyes looked at you? The 


lips a to you?” - 

“ , doctor: as you are a philosopher, you believe in nothing that is super- 
natural, but I can tell you that the head which you see there said to me, ‘ Wretch! 
Iwas innocent!’ And the proof that it said so to me is, that instead of endeavour- 
ing to escape, I went at once to the mayor’s to give myself up.” 

“ Examine the head, doctor,” said the commissary of police. 

“When I am gone, M. Robert, when I am gone!” exclaimed Jacquemin. 

“What! are you frightened that it should speak again, stupid?” said the doctor, 
as he took the light and approached the sack of plaster. 

“M. Ledru!” exclaimed Jacquemin, “in the name of Heaven, let me be taken 
away to prison. I beg of you! I pray you!” 

ve Messieurs,” said the mayor, at the same time that he motioned to the doctor to 
wait a moment, “ you have nothing more to ask the accused; he may be removed.” 

“Thank you—thank you!” exclaimed the miserable man, as he dragged the 
two gendarmes with almost superhuman strength up the staircase. That man 
gone, the drama went with him. There remained nothing in the cellar but two 
things hideous'to cUntefhplate: a body without a head, and a head without a body. 

The case here related is an extreme one. _ It is possible to believe that 
the blood, arrested in its descent by the plaster, gave to the head a 
moment of life and energy which may possibly have lent to it sufficient 
power to communicate to it expression; but the speaking must be laid to 
the hallucination of awakened conscience and pity on the part of the 
murderer, for the presence of the lungs would have been necessary to 
produce the emission of a whole sentence, like that which the murderer 
imagined himself to have heard. Our author, who, we have before 
said, has consulted learned authorities for explanations of events of a 
supposed supernatural character, quotes the celebrated anatomist Som- 
mering, and the assertions of Alcher, and of Dr. Sue, in favour of sen- 
sibility after decapitation. The great physiologist Haller also relates, in 
his ‘“ Elemens de Physique,” t. iv. p. 35, that a decapitated head opened 
its eyes and looked at him obliquely, because he had touched the spinal 
marrow with the point of his finger. Weycard also relates in his “ Arts 
Philosophiques,” p. 221, that he has seen the lips move of a head which 
had just been cut off. Our author also quotes Sémmering as arguing 
the possibility of heads speaking. The passage is as follows :—‘ Several 
doctors, my colleagues, have assured me that they have seen a head 
separated from the body grind its teeth with agony; and I am con- 
vinced that if the air still circulated in the organs of the voice, heads 
would speak.” Not impossible; but in admitting the possibility of 
Sengrinoon heads having actually spoken, M. Dumas is going altogether 
in advance of the position laid down by the distinguished anatomist. 

A more curious case of sensibility of the head after death is an his- 
torical record in connexion with the last moments of the celebrated 
Charlotte Corday. M. Dumas gives the following version of this  tra- 
dition of modern times, as related to him by an eye-witness :— 

When the cart which conveyed the convict girl to the scaffold drew up, Char- 
lotte jumped down, without allowing any one to assist her; and she ascended the 
steps of the guillotine, which had been rendered slippery by rain that had fallen 
the same morning, as quickly as a long red shift in which she was enveloped, and 
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the pinioning of her arms behind her, would permit her to do. When she felt the 
hand of the executioner placed on her shoulder to remove the kerchief from 
her neck, she turned pale for a moment, but a second afterwards a smile came to 
give the lie to that pallor; and to avoid the indignity of being tied to the infamous 
plank, she, with a sublime and almost joyous effort, passed her head through the 

deous aperture. The knife came down, and the head separated from the body 
fell upon the platform and rebounded. It was then that one of the assistants to 
the executioner, Legros by name, seized that head by the hair, and out of vile 
adulation to the populace, gave it a blow. At this blow the whole face reddened— 
not the cheek alone which received the blow, but the two cheeks, and that with 
* an equal glow; for sentiment still dwelt in that head, and it felt indignant at a 
treatment which was not included in the punishment awarded. 

Every system, it may be observed, is founded upon conviction, and 
that conviction is based upon facts more or less authenticated. The at- 
tempts made by the sceptical to explain away as hallucinations the reali- 
ties of individual experience, because the facts themselves do not carry 
conviction simply as recorded by others, are always legitimate where 
there are many obvious sources of error, or where the will to admit the 
truth of some popular superstitions or mysteries of a rarer description is 
over taxed. Few, for example, will be ready to give entire credence to 
the story of the worthy Vicar of Etampes, in which he details a wondrous 
act of sensibility on the part of a hanged man. The vicar in question, 
devoted to the church at an early age, had received from his mother a 
medal consecrated at the shrine of Notre Dame de Liesse. To the pos- 
session of this gift he was in the habit of ascribing an unusual amount 
of piety, for which he had gained credit, not only with the laity, but even 
among his ecclesiastical colleagues. At the period when this holy man 
flourished, Etampes and its environs were continually put under contri- 
bution by a daring successor of the Cartouches and the Mandrins, one 
Artifaille; whose wife, living in the Etampes, was on the contrary a model 
of propriety, and who spent her days praying for the conversion of her 
husband. 

It happened that one evening, exhausted by his labours, the holy man 
fell asleep in his confessional, and was awoke at midnight by unusual 
sounds in the church. When sufficiently aroused to a sense of his posi- 
tion, he was enabled to discern that the noise he had heard came from a 
man who was busy striking a light close by the choir. He was a man of 
moderate height, carrying in his waistband two pistols and a dagger; 
and, casting at once a threatening and searching glance around, he pre- 
pared, his candle being lighted, to force open the tabernacle. This he 
soon accomplished, and he drew forth, first the holy pyx, a magnificent 
cup of old silver chiselled in the time of Henry I].; and next a massive 
chalice, which had been given to the town by Queen Marie Antoinette ; 
and, lastly, two crystal bottles. He then shut the tabernacle, and drew 
from beneath the altar a Notre Dame in wax, crowned with a wreath of 
gold and diamonds, and the dress embroidered with precious stones. 

Being determined that if possible such a sacrilegious robbery should 
not be thus quietly effected, the abbé issued forth from the confessional, 
and confronted the robber. The latter, on hearing footsteps approaching, 
drew a pistol from his girdle; but the tranquillity of the man of God 
awed even the rude bandit. 

“ Friend,” said the holy man to the robber, “ you shall not commit 
this sacrilege.” 

“ Who will prevent me?” replied l’Artifaille. 
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“ | will—not by physical force, but by persuasion. Friend, it is not 
for the church that I wish to save those things—the church can afford 
to buy other holy vessels; it is for your sake, who cannot purchase salva- 
tion sin at any price.” 

My good man, do you think that it is the first time that L’Artifaille 
has committed sacrilege? Besides, as to my soul, that concerns my wife; 
she is pious enough for two, and will save mine with hers.” 

“ Yes, friend, your wife is a good and a pious woman, but who would 
die of grief did she know the sin you are now about to commit. For 
her sake and your own, I offer you 1000 crowns; 1000 francs to be given 
now, 2000 after I have sold my mother’s heritage to obtain them, if you 
will restore those objects to their places.” 

“ Your mother is rich, then?” observed the bandit. 

“No; she is poor, and will be ruined; but she will give up her all 
gladly, if she knows it is to save a soul. Now, will you follow me to the 
ec A | , : 

The bandit did as was desired, casting, however, many furtive glances 
around him, lest he should be betrayed into an ambuscade. Arrived at 
the presbytery, he remained at the door while the abbé went in to fetch 

money. He soon returned, carrying a weighty bag. 

“ And now,” said the bandit, “I give you six weeks to pay me the 
other two thousand ; and you may place them in the hands of my wife, 
but you must not tell her how I came by them.” 

“Tt shall be done; and now go, brother, and sin no more.” And the 
good priest turned away, and bending on his knees, he prayed humbly 
and earnestly for the conversion of the bandit. He had not finished his 
prayer before there came a knock at the door. ‘'Come in,” said the 
abbe, without rising; and when he did so, L’ Artifaille stood behind him. 

“ Here,” he said, “I bring you back your money. I do not want it, 
or your other two thousand.” And so saying, he deposited the bag on the 
side-board. 

“ What do you want?” said the priest to the bandit, seeing hesitation 
depicted on his countenance. ‘“ What you have done is well: do not be 
ashamed to do better.” 

“You believe that, by the intercession of our Lady, a man, however 
guilty he may be, can be saved at the hour of death?” observed L’ Arti- 

e. “Give me then, in exchange for my three thousand francs, a relic 
or chaplet, such as I can carry about with me, and embrace at the last 
moment.” 

The holy man did not hesitate; he took the consecrated medal, which 
had wrought so much good to himself, from his neck, and he gave it to 
the bandit. The latter pressed it to his lips, and hurried away. 

A year elapsed before the good abbé heard anything more of the bandit. 
At the expiration of that period, he left his diocese for a short time to 
visit his mother; who being unwell, he remained with her for six weeks. 
Upon his return, he heard that the celebrated robber had been captured 
near Orleans, and having been condemned to death, had been sent to 
Etampes, as the principal scene of his misdeeds, and that he had suffered 
the last penalty of the law the very morning of his return. 

Without stopping even to shake the dust off his shoes, the good priest 
repaired at once to the house of the widow; who, he was informed, had 
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been incessant in her applications during his absence. He found her 
in prayer. 

“Ah! M. P’Abbé,” she exclaimed, on seeing her visitor, “ you come 
too late; he died without confession. He would not confess to any other 
but you; and saying so, he embraced with fervour a medal whic hung 

nded to his neck.” 

“‘ Was that all he said ?” inquired the abbé. 

“No; he told me that you would come to see me to-night, and he 
- begged me as a last request—I dare scarcely tell you what strange favour ! 

—actually that you should go where his body hangs, and repeat five Paters 
and five Aves. He said you would not refuse.” 

“ And he said right,” replied the holy man; “TI shall go and do his 
last bidding. His soul may then be in repose.” 

The widow embraced the hands of the priest, and wept with gratitude. 

It was about half-past ten o'clock in the latter days of April; the sky 
was clear, and the air refreshing. The good priest followed the city 
walls till he came to the gate of Paris—the only one that remained open 
at that late hour. The point to which his steps were directed was an 
esplanade which domineered over the whole town, and upon which, to 
the present day, are to be seen the traces of the scaffold, upon which in 
former times three gibbets were erected. But we shall now proceed 
with our story in the words of the narrator—the worthy abbé himself. 


My heart beat. The feeling came over me that I was going to see, not that 
which I came to see, but something unexpected. Still I kept ascending. 

Arrived at a certain height, I began to perceive the summit of the gibbet, com- 

d of three pillars and their horizontal beams of oak. : 

I distinguished at the same moment the body of the unfortunate Artifaille 
driven to and fro by the wind, like a moveable shade. | 

Suddenly I stopped; the gibbet was now exposed to me from its summit to its 
base, and I perceived a mass without form, that looked like an animal on four 
legs, and that moved about. I stopped, and hid myself behind a rock. ‘The 
animal was larger than a dog and more massive than a wolf. 

Suddenly it raised itself upon its hind legs, and I discovered that the animal 
was neither more nor less than that which Plato designated as an animal with 
two feet and without feathers: that is to say, a man. 

What could a man be doing under the gibbet at such an hour, unless he came 
with a religious heart, to pray—or with an irreligious heart, to commit some 
sacrilege? 

Under any circumstance I determined to keep aloof and to watch. At the 
same moment the moon came forth from behind a cloud, and shone brightly upon 
the gibbet. I could now distinguish a man distinctly, and see every move- 
ment that he made. The man picked up a ladder from the ground, and 
placed it against the upright that was nearest to the swinging body. He then 
mounted the ladder. The next moment he formed with the hanging body a 
strange group, in which the living and the dead appeared to be confounded in a 
mutual embrace. 

Suddenly a fearful shriek resounded through the air. I saw the two bodies 
moving as if in conflict. I heard cries of help shouted by a voice which seemed 
to be strangling; and at the same moment one of. the bodies detached itself from 
the gibbet, whilst the other remained suspended by the cord, beating with its 
arms and legs. 

It was impossible that I should comprehend what was really taking place 
under the infamous machine; but certainly—work of man or work of the devil 
—something extraordinary had taken place—something that called for help, 
that claimed assistance. 

I accordingly hastened forward. At the sight of a new comer, the struggles 
of the hanging man increased; whilst beneath lim lay the body which had fallen 
from the gibbet, motionless and lifeless. 

I ran first tothe living. I hastily ascended the steps of the ladder, and, cutting 
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cord with a knife, the hanging man fell to the ground, and I jumped down to 
wie dem the ladder. He was rolling on the ground in fearful convulsions, whilst 
the other body continued to be perfectly motionless. 

_ Isaw that the running-knot was still strangling the poor devil, so I knelt 
down, and with great difficulty loosened it. Whilst so doing I saw the man’s 
face, and recognised that that man was no other than the executioner. 

His eyes were starting out of their orbits; his face was blue, his jaw distorted. 
I him against a stone: gradually the fresh air revived him; he breathed 
more freely, and finished by looking at me. His surprise was not much less than 
mine had Econ 

“ Monsieur l’Abbé,” he said, hesitatingly, and with an effort, “is it you?” 

“Yes, itisI. What were you doing here?” 

He ap to take some time to collect his ideas; and then, turning round, 
he looked at the corpse lying close by. 

“ Oh, Monsieur l’Abbé!” he then exclaimed; “‘let us hasten from this place. 
In the name of Heaven let us go!” 

“Why so? I have promised to say five Paters and five Aves for the soul of 
the gibhetted man.” 

“For his soul, Monsieur l’Abbé! He is Satan personified. Did you not see 
him hang me?” 

“Hang fyou! why, I thought it was you who had rendered him that particular 


“Truly so; and I thought that I had hung him as well as a man could be 
hung; but it appears Ahat I was deceived. I wonder, when he made me take 
his place, he did not take advantage of the circumstance to run away.” 

“Run away! why, he is dead and motionless. There is some mystery beneath 
this. Tell me what brought you here.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must tell you, in confession or otherwise. The miscreant, 
then, do you know, Monsieur Abbé, would not confess, even at his last mo- 
ments. He always asked for you on his way here, and again at the gibbet. 
‘Is the abbé not come?’ he repeated at each step. ‘No,’ I answered. There is 
nothing so annoying as to be perpetually asked the same question. I put the 
cord round his neck, and bade him mount the ladder. ‘Stop a moment,’ he said, 
when he had got up about one-third, ‘let me see if the abbé is not arrived.’ 
‘You may look,’ I answered; and I thought I had nothing to do but to push him 
off, but he anticipated me. ‘One moment more,’ he said; ‘I wish to kiss a 
medal of our Lady, which is suspended to my neck.’ ‘Well, as to that,’ I said, 
‘it is but fair—kiss away.’ ‘ And my last wish,’ he added, ‘is to be buried with 
this medal.’ ‘Hum!’ says I, ‘all that is upon a man that is hung belongs to his 
executioner.” ‘That does not concern me,’ he insisted; ‘I will be buried with 
this medal.’ ‘You will, will you?’ said I, losing all patience; ‘you may go to 
the devil.’ And so saying, I threw him off, and jumping at the same moment 
upon his shoulders. ‘Our Lady have pity!’ he said; but the cord strangled the 
man and the sentence at the same time.” 

“ Well, but all this does not explain to me why you came here this night.” 

“ That is because that is the most difficult part of the story to relate.” 

“Well, I will save you the trouble; you came to take the medal.” 

“You are right. The deviltempted me. I said to myself, ‘You will? That is 
all very good; but when night is come we will see.’ So when night came I 
returned to the gibbet. I had left my ladder in the neighbourhood, and knew 
where to find it. After carefully looking around, and seeing that nobody was 
watching me, I placed my ladder against the nearest upright, I got up, and drew 
the co towards me.” : 

“Well! and what then?” 

“ Why, I had got hold of the medal, and had just succeeded in drawing it off 
the neck, when, believe me if you will, the corpse seized me bodily, and with- 
drawing its head from the running knot, ed my head in instead of his, and 
just threw me off as I had thrown him off. That is exactly what happened.” 

“ eae you must be mistaken,” 

« | you find me hanging, or not? Well, I promise you that I did not hang 


“And the medal? Whereis it?” I inquired. 


“You must search for it onthe ground. When I felt that I was hanging, I was 
glad enough to get rid of it.” vr me 
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‘LT accordingly sought for the medal, and was not long in discovering it. Having: 
it up, I once more fastened it to the neck of the ex-bandit. At the moment 
that it came in contact with his chest,a shudder pervaded his whole frame, and 
he uttered a sharp and painful cry. The executioner made a spring on one side, 
and trembled like a leaf. I, however, insisted upon his replacing the corpse in its 
former situation. He at first refused, but by pointing out to him that the bad 
demon had left the corpse, I ultimately prevailed, and once more the body swun 
in the void, motionless and inanimate. I then went down on my knees an 
ted the prayers which the sufferer had demanded of me. As I finished, 
dnight struck at Notre Dame. 

“Come,” I said to the executioner, “ we have nothing more to do here.” 

We quitted the Esplanade together, my companion turning round every ten 
paces to see if the body was y there. . 

The next morning, when I woke up, I was told that the bandit’s wife was 
waiting for me below. 

Her face wore an expression of satisfaction, and of a mind relieved. 

“M. Abbé,” she said to me, “I have come to thank you: my husband ap- 
peared to me last night, just as it struck twelve by Nétre Dame, and said to me, 
‘Go to-morrow morning to the Abbé’s, and tell him that, thanks to him and to 
our Lady, I am saved!’” 

In our times, when the marvellous and the supernatural are fast disap- 

ing ; when the superstitions which have chequered the horizon 
of the human mind .jn different ages have been found to have foresha- 
dowed the revelation of important scientific truths ; when the law 
of sensorial illusions has explained away the mysteries of second sight, 
ghosts, and dreams; when the phenomena of mesmerism, including mes- 
meric coma, sleep-talking, convulsions and insensibility, have explained 
satisfactorily the whole history of witchcraft and imputed demoniacal 
possession—we must not despair of some explanation being. offered, even 
of the above strange and half ludicrous incident. There may have 
been a magnetic power in the medal which plays so important a part in 
the good abbé’s story; but allowing a magnetic or mesmeric shock to have 
thrown the corpse out of the halter, why the executioner should have put 
his head into it, unless the same jerk that loosened the one threw it over 
the other, or that he was in such a dreadful state of trepidation as not to 
know what he was doing, would be difficult to say. 

There are still those who believe that there is a class of superstitions 
which are purely imaginary, and the elements of which escape any mode 
of palpable demonstration. Such more particularly is the vampire tra- 
dition, which has been generally assumed to be a pure fiction. A well- 
known medical shiloetohen, Dr. Herbert Mayo, has, however, in a work 
recently published at Frankfort, and entitled “Letters on the Truths 
contained in Popular Superstitions,” undertaken to vindicate the possible 
authenticity of even this most incredible and horrible of all traditions. 
Dr. Mayo does not actually go so far as to believe in vampires ; but 
believing, as we do, that there is a certain amount of truth in every delu- 
sion—that as there can be no effect in the physical world without some 
fixed cause, so no belief will attain popularity without some cause for its 
prevalence,—he supposes that the bodies found in the so-called vampire 
state, instead of being in a new or mystical condition, were simply alive 
in the common way, or had been so some time subsequent to their inter- 
ment; that, in short, they were the bodies of persons who had been 
buried alive, and whose life, where it yet lingered, was finally extinguished 
through the ignorance and barbarity of those who disinterred them. _ 
Having premised so much, we must leave it to the reader to determine 
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how far in the following story the possible solution offered by the medical 
her can be made to explain away the difficulties of the case. 
story is told by Dumas, as related to him by a Polish lady, a native 

of Sandomir. 

The year 1825 [says the narrator], witnessed one of those terrible struggles 
between Russia and Poland in which one would expect all the blood of a nation 
would be exhausted, as we sometimes see in the case of a family. 

My father and my two brothers had taken arms against the new Tsar, and had 
gone to fight under the flag of Polish independence, always struck down, yet 
always raised up again. 

One day I learnt that my youngest brother was slain; the next day I was 
informed that my elder brother was mortally wounded. At length, after a day, 
during the whole of which I had been listening in horror to the sound of guns 
and musketry, which kept coming nearer and nearer, I saw my father arrive 
with 100 horsemen, all that remained of 3000 men whom he had led to battle! 

He came to shut himself up in our castle, determined to be buried under its 
ruins. 

My father, who feared nothing for himself, trembled for me. Choosing ten 
from among the hundred men that remained to him, and collecting all the gold and 
jewellery that was at hand, he remembered that at the time of the second depar- 
tition of Poland, my mother had found a safe asylum in the monastery of 
Sahasten, situate in the heart of the Carpathians; and he ordered the house 
steward to conduct me, under the appointed guard, to that monastery, which 
having preserved the mother, might also shelter the daughter. 

I hastened to put on the dress of an Amazon, in which I was accustomed to 
accompany my brothers upon hunting expeditions. My horse was brought out; 
my father gave me his own pistols. Our last interview was not a long one: the 
Russians were approaching. 

All night long, and during the whole of the next day, we kept along the banks 
of a tributary to the Vistula, and got twenty leagues from my ancestral home. 
This took us beyond the reach of the enemy. By the falling rays of the sun we 
had seen the snowy summits of the Carpathians. By the end of the next day we 
reached the outlying ranges of this great mountain barrier, and the day following 
entered into its rugged passes. 

The scenery was magnificent--rocks, and wood, and water, in every kind of 
wild contrast. Ten days passed by without accident. We could already perceive 
the summit of Mount Pion, which lifts its head above all the surrounding family 
of giants, and on whose southern slope is the monastery of Sahasten. Three days 
more, and we were there. It was near the end of July: the day had been extremely 
hot, and we had just begun to enjoy the cool breeze of evening, when the sound of 
& gun was suddenly heard, and our guide, who was a little in advance, fell dead. 
At the same moment a loud shout was heard, and about thirty bandits showed 
themselves from among the rocks. Every one seized his arms; they were old 
seldiers that accompanied me, and they soon returned the fire of the brigands, 
while I set the example of endeavouring to force our way to a plain beyond. But 
this movement had been anticipated. While the bandits kept up annoying us on 
our flank, our further progress was soon disputed in front by a young man, who 
awaited us at the head ofa dozen mounted followers. All these men were covered 
with sheep-skins, and wore great round hats like Hungarians. As to their leader, 
he was scarcely twenty-two years of age, of a pallid complexion, with large black 
eyes, and his hair fell in locks on his shoulders. He wore a Moldavian habit trimmed 
with fur, and fastened to the waist by a sash of silk and gold. A curved sabre 
a pee in his hand, and four pistols sparkled in his waistband. The bandits on 
oot kept u ) @ continual fire with their long Turkish muskets; and as, the moment 
they had their pieces, they threw themselves on the ground, they 
avoided the shots that were given in return. 

One after the other, two-thirds of my defenders had fallen. Four that remained 
grouped themselves around me, resolved to die rather than forsake me. The young 

pointed expressively with his sabre to this little group, and in a moment a 
dozen muskets were directed towards us. At that instant another young man rushed 
down from among the rocks, shouting out in aloud tone of voice “ Enough!” This 
pring of unlooked-for help had more effect upon me than the combat. I fainted 
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When I came to myself, I found that I was lying on the grass, supported in the 
arms of the young man who had come to my assistance, whilst before me stood, 
his arms crossed over his chest, the young chief who had led the attack. 

“Kostaki,” said he who supported me, in good French, “you must withdraw 

men, and leave this young woman to my care.” 

“Brother! brother!” answered the one to whom these words were addressed, and 
who appeared with difficulty to restrain himself, “ brother, do not try my patience 
too far. I leave you the castle: leave me the forest. In the castle you are all- 

werful, but here I am the master.” 

“ Kostaki, I am the eldest; that is, I am master everywhere. Iam of the blood 
- of the Brancovans as well as yourself—royal blood, and am accustomed to com- 
mand. ‘This young woman shall not go to the cavern; she shall be conveyed to 
the castle, and given in charge of my mother.” 

“Well, Grégoriska,” replied the other, “let it be so, but she shall not the less be 
mine. I find her pretty, and I won her by conquest.” 

Upon this the young man who supported me placed my head on a stone, and rose 
up to speak in Moldavian to the bandits. He about twenty-four years of age, 
tall, handsome, with expressive blue eyes and long light hair, indicating his Slavo- 
nian origin. But at the same moment Kostaki took me up in his arms, and calling 
for a horse, placed me upon it, and then vaulted into the saddle. But Gregoriska 
was as quick as he; and seizing the horse of one of the bandits, he hurried along 
without saying a word by the side of his brother. 

It was a singular sight to see these two young men galloping along side by 
side without uttering a word, through woods, and amid rocks, and by frightful 
precipices. Nor was our perilous course stopped till I found myself in the court- 
yard of a Moldavian castle of the fourteenth century. The servants hastened 
forward on seeing the two young men arrive thus in charge of a female; and 
Gregoriska spoke in Moldavian to two of the women, who showed me the way to 
an apartment. This apartment, naked as it was, was in keeping with everything 
else in the castle. A large divan, covered with green baize, served as a seat in 
the day time, as a bed at night; as to curtains, either for the bed or for the 
windows, there were none. I had not been long in the room before my trunks were 
brought to me. Soon afterwards some one knocked at the door. 

*“ Come in,” I said in French. 

“ Ah, madame,” said Gregoriska, as he entered, “I am glad to hear you speak 
French.” 

“T also, sir, am happy in understanding that language, since it enabled me to 
appreciate your generous conduct towards me.” 

“Thank you, madame. How could I do otherwise than be interested in a lady 
placed in such a situation? Might I inquire by what accident a lady of quality 
like yourself should thus be found in the midst of our mountains ?” 

The Polish lady related her history in a few words; and in return for her con- 
fidence, Gregoriska narrated that of his family. 

“My mother,” he said, “was the last princess of the house of Brankovan. 
She had wedded first Serban Voivode, whose son I am, and with whom I travelled 
throughout Europe. During our absence my mother had guilty relations with a 
Count Giordaki Koproli—half Greek, half Moldavian, and a chief of partisans; 
80 we call in the mountains,” added Gregoriska, smiling, “ the gentry with whom 
you had to do in the pass. My father dying, left my mother free to wed the 
count; this was after the birth of Kostaki, the child of adultery, whose passions 
are his only law, and who knows nothing sacred in this world save his mother. 
The count did not dwell long in this castle, having been killed, it is said, by some 
of my father’s followers. And at his death I returned to the home of my 
ancestors—for I loved my mother, notwithstanding her faults; and, as eldest, 
I was made master; but the indomitable creature you saw yields to me but a 
nominal obedience, and it was on that account I came to warn you to keep your 
room for a time, and not to attempt to leave the castle. Within, I will defend you 
with my life: once outside, I cannot answer for anything.” 

“Cannot I get, then, to the convent of Sahasten ?” 

“You would never be allowed to get there. Wait here a time. You shall be 
introduced to my mother, who is good and generous in her disposition, and a 
princess by birth—that is saying everything. She will defend you from the 
brutal passions of Kostaki, and you can then await events in safety.” 

After thus advising with me, Gregoriska led the way to the dining-room, where 
I was introduced to and kindly received by the Princess Brankovan. The prin- 
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cess was dressed in a semi-oriental costume of great splendour, and by her side 
was Kostaki, in the brilliant costume of a Magyar noble. Each took his place at 
dinner, Gregoriska seating himself next tome. He had also put on the dress of 
noble Magyar, and from his neck hung the splendid nichan of Sultan Mahmoud, 
The repast was gloomy enough; Kostaki did not address his captive once, although 
his brother e to me several times in French—a language understood by both, 
but not by the princess. On retiring to my room at night I found a note upon 
the table; it was to the effect that I might sleep in tranquillity, and it was signed 
“ Gregoriska.” 

From this time henceforth I was fairly established in the castle, with both bro- 
thers in love with me. Kostaki had openly avowed his love; had declared to me 
that I should be his and no one else’s; and that he would kill me before I should 
belong to another. The princess seconded the younger son, and was, if possible, 
more jealous of Gregoriska than Kostaki himself. Gregoriska on his side said 
nothing, but paid me a thousand little attentions. Before three months had 
elapsed, Kos had told me a hundred times that he loved me; and I hated him. 
Gregoriska had not spoken a word of love; yet I felt that whenever he asked me, 
I was his. 

One night after I had retired to my room, I heard some one knock gently. I 
asked who was there. 

“ Gregoriska,” was the answer. 

“What do you want?” I inquired, shaking from head to foot. 

“Tf you have faith in my honour, open the door; I wish to speak to you.” 

I admitted the youngman, but trembled so that he led metoachair. Taking 
my hand in his, “ I love you,” he said; “ Do you love me?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“If you love me, then, you will follow me. We have no safety but in flight.” 

“T will follow you anywhere.” 

“Listen then,” he said. “I have sold lands, and herds, and villages, to the 
monastery of Hango, so that I can support you in comfort, if not in affluence. 
To-morrow, at nine o'clock, horses will be in readiness a hundred paces from the 
castle. I will be here again at the same hour, and we will fly together.” 

Saying this, Gregoriska pressed me to his heart, and bade me farewell. I could 
not sleep for thinking of my. hoped-for escape. Day came: I went down to 
breakfast. Kostaki appeared to me to be even more gloomy and more morose 
than usual. Gregoriska ordered his horse after breakfast, and said he would 
not return tillevening. Kostaki did not appear to take much notice of his bro- 
ther’s departure, but about seven o'clock, as it was growing dark, | saw him cross 
the court and go tothe stables. I was anxious, and watched him. He soon came 
out with his favourite horse saddled, and mounting, he issued forth from the 
castle, and I saw that he took the road'df the monastery of Hango. Then my 
heart shrank within me; I knew that he was going out to meet his brother. 

I remained at the window till the darkness of night prevented me distinguish- 
ing one object from another. I then went down-stairs, convinced that the first 
news of either of the brothers would come to me there. The princess was then 
giving her orders for supper as usual; nothing in her countenance betrayed that 
anything extraordinary was going on. As to me, I shuddered at every noise. A 
few minutes before nine, the usual supper-hour, I heard a horse gallop into the 
yard. I knew that only one rider would return, but which was it to be?” 

I heard steps in the antechamber the door opened, and Gregoriska walked in 
calm and quiet, but his face pale as death. 

“Is it you, Gregoriska?” said the princess mother; “ Where is your brother?” 

“ Mother,” Gregoriska replied, with a calm voice, “my brother and I did not 
go out together.” 


At the same moment, a loud noise was heard in the court, and a valet rushed 
into the saloon, exclaiming, 

“ Count Kostaki’s horse has just come into the castle without rider, 
and covered with blood!” 

“ Oh!” muttered the princess; “it was thus that his father’s horse also came 
in one night;” and, with a resolute threatening look, she took up a light and de- 
scended into the courtyard. Looking at the saddle, she saw a large stain of blood 
a 94. eo “TI expected it,” she said; “ Kostaki has been killed face to face 
—in a or by one assailant.” 

She then gave orders for the attendants to go out by the gate of Hango, and 
search for the body. As if convinced that the search would not be long, she re- 
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mained in the court. Gregoriska stood near her; I, by Gregoriska. Soon the 
torches which we had watched disappearing in the distance were seen again; but 
this time they were grouped around a common centre. Ten minutes more, and 
by their light we d distinguish a litter, and on it a body. The heart-broken 
mother said nothing, but motioned that the corpse should be borne into the hall. 

The attendants being dismissed, there remained the princess, Gregoriska, and 
myself alone with the corpse. The princess had turned the gory hair from off 
the dead man’s brow, and contemplated it for some time in silence, and without 
shedding a tear. Then opening his dress, she looked at the wound. 

“Tt has been inflicted by a double-edged sword,” she remarked. Then asking 
‘for some water, she dipped her handkerchief in it, and washed the wound. A 
stream of clear and fresh blood gurgled forth! 

* Gregoriska!” she said, turning round to her son, “I know that you and 
Kostaki did not love one another ; but you were children of the same mother. 
Now, Gregoriska, you must swear that the murderer of your brother shall die 
—that. you will never cease to pursue him until death, or the curse of your 
mother rest upon you!” 

“T swear,” said Gregoriska, stretching out his hand over the corpse, “ that the 
murderer shall die!” 

At this strange oath, the bearing of which I and the dead man could alone 
comprehend, a strange prodigy took place. The corpse opened its eyes, and 
fixed them upon me with a gaze more earnest than when alive. I felt them like 
a ray of fire penetrating to my heart; and, unable to bear the trial any longer, 
I fainted. 

When I came to myself, I was in my own room. Three days and three niglits 
I remained there, buried in painful thought. Flight was no longer necessary; 
Kostaki was dead: but marriage was also out of the question. Could I wed the 
fratricide? The third day they brought me a widow’s mourning. It was the 
day of the funeral, and I went down-stairs. The princess met me in the hall. 
She appeared like a statue of grief. When she embraced me she said, as she 
used to say before Kostaki’s death, 

* Kostaki loves you.”’ 

I cannot describe the effect these words had upon me. This protestation of love 
made in the present instead of the past tense—this profession of affection coming 
from the tomb—terrified me so, that I leant against a door for support. The 
princess, seeing that I was so much afflicted, would not allow me to join the pro- 
cession. I was led back to my own apartment. 

We were now in the month of November. The days were short and cold. By 
five o’clock it was already night. The night of the funeral, overwhelmed by 
conflicting emotions, and terrified by the strange incidents that had taken place, 
I was more melancholy than usual. It was a quarter to nine, the hour at which 
Kostaki, four days previously, had been so mysteriously deprived of life by my 
lover; and I was pondering on the circumstance, when I suddenly experienced an 
extraordinary feeling: a cold icy shudder pervaded my whole frame, my mind 
felt stupified, and I involuntarily fell back on my bed. At the same time I was 
not so completely deprived of my senses as not to hear the door open, and the 
step of some one approaching me. Beyond that I heard or saw nothing: I 
only felt a sharp pain in my throat. I then fell into a complete state of lethargy, 
from which I did not awake till the morning. When I attempted to rise I was 
surprised at the weakness that I felt, and at the same time I felt a slight pain in 
my neck. [I looked in the glass, but nothing was visible save a slight mark, like 
that.of a prick of a needle. All day I remained listless and uneasy. I felt no 
wish to leave my room, or indeed to put myself to the slightest inconvenience, 
a this feeling of extreme debility was superadded the sentiment of some unknown 

orror. 

The next night, at the same hour, I experienced the same strange sensations. 
I wished to rise up and call for assistance, but I had not the power. I felt the 
pain at the same point: that pain was followed by the same insensibility, only I 
awoke the next day more feeble even than the day before, and the unearthly pallor 
of my countenance filled me with strange terrors. 

The next day Gregoriska came to see me. He uttered a cry of surprise. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. “What makes you so pale? That 
pallor is not natural!” 

“If I was to tell you, Gregoriska,” I answered, “you would think I had lost 
my senses,” 
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“No! no!” replied the young man; “you are here in a family that resembles 
no other family. Tell me everything, I beg of you.” 

I accordingly related to him the strange feelings by which I was overcome every 
night at the period when Kostaki fell, the noise I heard of aap eeching footsteps, 
and the sharp pain I experienced in my neck, followed by total prostration. When 
I had finished my narrative, which Gregoriska listened to with a profound and 
melancholy interest, he asked to look at the wound. Having done so, he said— 

“You must not be terrified when I remind you of a tradition that exists in your 
own country, as well as in ours.” 

I shuddered, for the tradition presented itself at once to my mind. 

“ You mean vampires,’ I said. “I have heard of them in my childhood. I saw 
forty persons disinterred from a neighbouring village, among whom seventeen 
exhibited signs of vampirism—that is to say, they were found in a fresh and rosy 
condition ; the rest were the victims.” 

“ And what did they do,” asked Gregoriska, “ to deliver the country of them?” 

“ A stake was stuck through the chest of each.” 

“ And so it is with us,’”’ muttered Gregoriska; and after a hurried farewell he 
repaired at once to the monastery of Hango, where he communicated to a worthy 
monk, Father Basile, in whom he had every confidence, the dangerous position in 
which I was placed. It was accordingly agreed, with the consent of the superior 
of the monastery, that a party of monks should proceed at once, armed with 
pickaxes and holy water, to disinter the body of Kostaki. Gregoriska in the 
mean time kept me cqmpany, to prevent another attack. Leaning upon his arm, 
it seemed to me that the mere contact with his noble heart infused new blood 
and new life into me. I felt certain of triumphing over my mysterious enemy. 

A little after dusk Father Basile came to us, to say that the body had been 
disinterred, and had been found as fresh as when first put under ground. The bad 
spirit had, however, been exorcised, but not until he had been fairly despatched 
in the domicile he had taken up within the deceased count’s body. 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that after this, the vampire no longer 
persecuted the young Polish maiden, but she gradually regained her 
strength and youthful bloom. Gregoriska having explained the circum- 
stances of the fatal night, upon which Kostaki, having unfortunately be- 
come suspicious of his intentions, went out to slay him, but himself fell 
a victim to his treachery, she could no longer see an act of fratricide in 
one of mere self-defence; nor did she longer refuse her hand to her 
noble protector, but by the death of the princess mother soon afterwards 
became sole mistress of the castle of' the Brankovans, where herself and 
her husband laboured not ineffectually in introducing civilisation, a hap- 
pier and more pleasing aspect, and especially a higher tone of morality. 

The notion of a vampire is not, as is imagined by many, a mere ro- 
mancer’s dream. It is a superstition which to this day survives in the 
east of Europe, where little more than a century ago it was frightfully pre- 
valent. At that period vampirism spread like a pestilence through Servia 
and Wallachia, causing numerous deaths, and disturbing all the land with 
fear of the mysterious visitation, against which no one felt himself 
secure. 

The Polish maiden in Dumas’s story makes allusion to the disinter- 
ment of a number of vampires in one single village. As this is probably 
the most extraordinary case of vampirism on record, we shall transfer an 
account of it to our pages from Dr. Herbert Mayo’s newly-published 
work, previously quoted. 

In the spring of 1727 there returned from the Levant to the village of Meduegna 
near Belgrade, one Arnod Paole, who, in afew years of military service and varied 
adventure, had amassed enough to purchase a cottage and an acre or two of land 
in his native place, where, he gave out, he meant to pass the remainder of his 


days. He kept his word. Arnod had yet scarcely reached the prime of man- 
hood; and though he must have encountered the rough as well as the smcoth of 
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life, and mingled with many a wild and reckless companion, yet his naturally good 
i wee and honest principles had preserved him unscathed in the scenes he 
passed through. At all events, such were the thoughts expressed by his 
neighbours, as they discussed his return and settlement among them in the Stube 
of the village Hof. Nor did the frank and open countenance of Arnod, his 
obliging habits, and steady conduct, argue their judgment incorrect. Neverthe- 
less, there was something occasionally noticeable in his ways, a look and tone, that 
betrayed inward disquiet. Often would he refuse to join his friends, or on some 
sudden plea abruptly quit their society. And he still more unaccountably, and as 
it seemed systematically, avoided meeting his pretty neighbour Nina, whose 
father occupied the next tenement to his own. At the age of seventeen, Nina was 
as charming a picture as you could have seen, of youth, cheerfulness, innocence, 
and confidence, in all the world. You could not look into her limpid eyes, which 
steadily returned your gaze, without seeing to the bottom of the pure and trans- 
ent spring of her thoughts. Why then did Arnod shrink from meeting her? 

e was young, had a little property, had health and industry, and he had told his 
friends he had formed no ties in other lands. Why, then, did he avoid the fascina- 
tion of the pretty Nina, who seemed a being made to chase from any brow the 
clouds of gathering care? But he didso. Yet less and less resolutely, for he felt 
the charm of her presence. Whocould have done otherwise? and how could he 
long resist—he did’nt—the impulse of his fondness for the innocent girl, who often 
sought to cheer his fits of depression. 

And they were to be united; were betrothed; yet still an anxious gloom would 
fitfully overcast his countenance, even in the sunshine of those hours. 

“What is it, dear Arnod, that makes you sad? It cannot be on my account, I 
know, for you were sad before you ever noticed me; and that, I think,” and you 
should have seen the deepening rose upon her cheeks, “ surely first made me notice 
you.” 

“Nina,” he answered, “I have done, I fear, a great wrong, in trying to gain 
your affections. Nina, I have a fixed impression that I shall not live;—yet, know- 
ing this, I have selfishly made my existence necessary to your happiness.” 

“How strangely you talk, dear Arnod! Who in the village is stronger and 
healthier than you? You feared no danger when you were a soldier: what 
danger do you fear as a villager of Meduegna?” 

“*Tt haunts me, Nina.” 

“ But, Arnod, you were sad before you thought of me; Did you then fear to die?” 

“ Ah, Nina, it is something worse than death.” And his vigorous frame shook 
with agony. 

“ Arnod, [ conjure you, tell me.” 

“It was in Cossova this fate befell me—here you have hitherto escaped the 
terrible scourge. But there they died, and the dead visited the living. I expe- 
rienced the first frightful visitation, and I fled; but not till I had sought his grave, 
and exacted the dread expiation from the vampire.” 

Nina’s blood ran cold. She stood horror-stricken. But her young heart soon 
mastered her first despair. With a touching voice she spoke:— 

“ Fear not, dear Arnod, fear not now. I will be your shield—or I will die with 
you.” 

And she encircled his neck with her gentle arms; and returning hope shone, 
Tris-like, amid her falling tears. Afterwards they found a reasonable ground for 
banishing or allaying their apprehensions, in the length of time which had elapsed 
since Arnod left Cossova, during which no fearful visitant had again approached 
him; and they fondly trusted that gave them security. 

It is a strange world. ‘The ills we fear are commonly not those which over- 
whelm us. The biows that reach us are for the most part unforeseen. One day, 
about a week after this conversation, Arnod missed his footing when on the top 
of a loaded hay-waggon, and fell from it to the ground. He was picked up insen- 
sible and carried home, where after lingering a short time he died; his interment 
as usual followed immediately. His fate was sad and premature; but what pencil 
could paint Nina’s grief ? 

‘Twenty or thirty days after his decease, says the perfectly authenticated report 
of these transactions, several of the neighbourhood complained that they were 
haunted by the deceased Arnod; and what was more to the purpose, four of 
them died. The evil looked at sceptically was bad enough; but aggravated by the 
suggestions of superstition, it spread a panic through the whole district. To allay 
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kept, with borders of box or 
like it, and flowers between; and at the head of most, a small wooden 
painted black, bearing the name of the tenant. Here and there a stone had 
raised; one of considerable height, a single narrow slab, ornamented with 
grotesque gothic carvings, dominated over the rest. Near this lay the grave of 
Arnod Paole, towards which the y moved. The work of throwing out the 
earth was began by the grey crooked old sexton, who lived in the Leichenhouse 

ond the great crucifix; he seemed unconcerned enough; no vampire would 

nk of extracting a supper out of him. Nearest the grave stood two military 
surgeons, or feldscheerers, frora Belgrade, and a drummer-boy, who held their case 
of instruments. The boy looked on with keen interest; and when the coffin was 
exposed, and rather roughly drawn out of the grave, his pale face and bright in- 
tent eye showed how the scene moved him. The sexton lifted the lid of the coffin; 
the body had become inclined to one side; when turning it straight, “ Ha! ha!” 
said he, pointing to fresh blood upon the lips, “ Ha! ha! what, your mouth not 
wiped since last night’s work?” The spectators shuddered—the drummer-boy sank 
forward fainting, and upset the instrument-case, scattering its contents; the senior 
surgeon, infected with the horror of the scene, repressed a hasty exclamation, and 
simply crossed himself. They threw water on the drammer-boy and he recovered, 
but would not leave the spot. Then they inspected the body of Arnod. It looked 
as if it had not been deada day. On handling it the scarfskin came off, but below 
were new skin and new nails! How could they have come there, but from its foul 
feeding? The case was clear enough; there lay before them the thing they 
dreaded—the vampire. So without more ado they simply drove a stake through 
poor Arnod’s chest; whereupon a quantity of blood gushed forth, and the corpse 
uttered an audible groan. “ Murder, oh, murder!” shrieked the drummer-boy, as 
he rushed wildly with convulsed gestures from the cemetery. 

The drummer-boy was not far from the mark. But quitting the romancing 
vein, which had led me to try and restore the original colours of the picture, let me 
confine myself, in describing the rest of the scene and what followed, to the words 
of my authority. 

The body of Arnod was then burnt to ashes, which were returned to the grave. 
The authorities farther had staked and burnt the bodies of the four others, which 
were supposed to have been infected by Arnod; no mention is made of the state 
in which they were found. The adoption of these decisive measures failed, how- 
ever, of entirely extinguishing the evil, which continued still to hang about the 
village. About five years afterwards it had again become very rife, and many died 
through it. Whereupon the authorities determined to make another and a com- 
plete clearance of the vampires in the cemetery; and with that object they had 
again all the graves, to which present suspicion attached, opened, and their con- 
tents officially anatomised; of which procedure the following is the medical report, 
here and there abridged only :— 

1. A woman of the name of Stana, twenty years of age, who had died three 
months before of a three days’ illness following her confinement. She had before 
her death avowed that she had anointed herself with the blood of a vampire, to 
liberate herself from his persecution. fNevertheless, she, as well as her infant, whose 
body, through careless interment, had been half eaten by the dogs, both had died. 
Her body was entirely free from decomposition. On opening it, the chest was 
found full of recently effused blood, and the bowels had exactly the appearances of 
sound health. The skin and nails of her hands and feet were loose and came off, 
but underneath lay new skin and nails. 

2. A woman of the name of Miliza, who had died at the end of a three months’ 
illness. The body had been buried ninety and odd days. In the chest was liquid 
blood. The viscera were as in the former instance, ‘The body was declared by a 
heyduk, who recognised it, to be in better condition and fatter than it had been in 
the woman's legitimate life-time, 
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_ 3., The body of a child eight years old, that had likewise been buried ninety 
days; it was in the vampire tion. 

4. The son of a heyduk named Milloc, sixteen years old. The body had lain 
in the grave nine weeks. He had died after three days’ indisposition, and was in 
the condition of a vampire. 

5. Joachim, likewise son of a heyduk, seventeen years old. He had died 
after three days’ illness; had been buried eight weeks and some days; was found 
in the vampire state. 

6. A woman of the name of Rusha, who had died of an illness of ten days’ 
pretion, 7" a had been six weeks buried, in whom likewise fresh blood was found 

t es 

(The reader will understand, that to see blood in the chest, it is first necessary 
to eut the chest open.) 

7. The body of a girl ten years of age, who had died two months before. It 
> oa likewise in the vampire state, perfectly undecomposed, with blood in the 
chest. 

8. The body of the wife of one Hadnuck, buried seven weeks before; and that 
of her infant, eight weeks old, buried only twenty-one days, They were both in 
a state of decomposition, though buried in the same ground, and closely adjoining 
the others. 

9. A servant, by name Rhade, twenty-three years of age; he had died after an 
illness of three months’ duration, and the body had been buried five weeks. It 
was in a state of decomposition. 

10. The body of the heyduk Stanco, sixty years of age, who had died six weeks 
previously. ‘There was much blood and other fluid in the chest and abdomen, and 
the body was in the vampire condition. 

11. Millac, a heyduk, twenty-five years old. The body had been in the earth 
six weeks. It was perfectly in the vampire condition. 

12. Stanjoika, the wife of a heyduk, twenty years old; but died after an illness 
of three days, and had been buried eighteen. ‘The countenance was florid. There 
was blood in the chest and in the heart. The viscera were perfectly sound: the 
skin remarkably fresh. 


The document which gives the above particulars is signed by three 
regimental surgeons, and formally countersigned by a lieutenant-colonel 
and sub-lieutenant. It bears the date of June 7, 1732, Meduegna, near 
Belgrade. No doubt can be entertained of its authenticity, or of its 
general fidelity; the less that it does not stand alone, but is supported by 
a mass of evidence to the same effect. It appears to establish beyond 
question, that where the fear of vampirism prevails, and there oceur 
several deaths in the popular belief connected with it, the bodies, when 
disinterred weeks after burial, present the appearance of corpses from 
which life has only recently departed. 


What inference shall we draw from this fact?—that vampirism is true in the 
popular sense; and that these fresh-looking and well-conditioned corpses had 
some mysterious source of preternatural nourishment? That would be to adopt, 
not to solve the superstition. Let us content ourselves with a notion not so 
monstrous, but still startling enough—That the bodies which were found in the 
so-called vampire state, instead of being in a new or mystical condition, were 
simply alive in the common way, or had been for some time subsequently to their 
interment; that, in short, they were the bodies of persons who had been buried 
alive, and whose life, where it yet lingered, was finally extinguished through the 
ignorance and barbarity of those who disinterred them. In the following sketch 
of a similar scene to that above described, the correctness of this inference comes 
out with terrific force. 

Erasmus Francisci, in his remarks upon the description of the Dukedom of 
Krain by Valvasor, speaks of a man of the name of Grando, in the district of 
Kring, who died, was buried, and became a vampire, and as such was exhumed 
for the purpose of having a stake thrust through him. ; 

“When they opened his grave, after he had been long buried, his face was 
found with a colour, and his features made natural sorts of movements, as if the 
dead man smiled. He even opened his mouth as if he would inhale fresh air. 
They held the crucifix before him, and called in a loud voice, ‘See, this is Jesus 
Oct. —VoOL. LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVI. P 
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Christ, redeemed your soul from hell, and died for you.’ After the sound had 

wh of hearing, and he had connected perhaps some ideas with it, 

, from.the. dead man’s eyes. Finally, when after a short prayer 

for kil Poor they ‘proceeded to hack off his head, the corpse uttered a screech, 

and turned and rolled just as if it had been alive, and the grave was full of blood.” 
b J 


ere still remains the vampire-visit to be explained. 
The vampire-visit! Well, it is clear the vampire could not have left his 

ve bodily ; or,at all events, if he could, he never could have buried 
Eimeclf in. Yet there they always found him. If the body could 
not only des the visitant, then, in popular language, it was the ghost of 


the vampire that haunted its victim. ' j ' 
“ There are two ways,” Dr. Mayo remarks, “ of dealing with this 


knot; one is to cut it, the other to untie it.” 


I be cut, by denying the supposed connexion between the vampire-visit 
aiid the caperrentinn of Vekth-trunce in the second party. WNoris the explanation 
thus obtained devoid of plausibility. There is no reason why death-trance should 
not in certain seasons and places be epidemic. Then the persons most liable to it 
would be those of weak and irritable nervous systems, Again, a first effect of 
the epidemic might be, further, to shake the nerves of weaker subjects. These 
are exactly the persons who are likely to be infected with imaginary terrors, and 
to dream, or even to fancy, they have seen Mr. or Mrs. Such a one, the last victims 
of the epidemic, ‘The dream or impression upon the senses might again recur, 
and the sickening patient have already talked of it to his neighbours, before he 
himself was seized with death-trance. On this supposition the vampire-visit would 
sink into the subordinate rank of a mere premonitory symptom. _ a 

To myself, I must confess, this explanation, the best I am yet in a position to 
offer, appears barren and jejune; and not at all to do justice to the force and fre- 
quency, or, as tradition represents the matter, the universality of the vampire 
visit as a precursor of the victim’s fate. Imagine how strong must have been the 
conviction of the reality of the apparition, how common a feature it must have 
been, to have led to the laying down of the unnatural and repulsive process custo- 

followed at the vampire’s grave, as the regular and proper and only pre- 
ventive of ulterior consequences. . 

Iam , therefore, rather to try and untie this knot, and with that object 
to wait. the mean time I would beg leave to consider this second half of the 
problem a compound phenomenon, the solutions of the two parts of which may not 
emerge simultaneously. The vampire-visit is one thing; its presumed contagious 
effect, another. 
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SONG. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


On, lady ! take this simple flower 
To deck thy raven hair, 

Nor chide me if for one short hour 
I'd see it blooming there. 

Then, should thy hand the gift restore, 
To my fond heart ’twill be 

A priceless treasure evermore 

n memory of thee ! 


And when, of life's bright hues bereft, 
Its wither’d petals fall, 

When not one ling’ring charm is left 
Its beauty to recall, 

Oh, still, in fancy’s vivid dream, 
Unchang’d that flow’r will be, 

And dearer to my heart ‘twill seem 

In memory of thee! 
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THE CANNING RIVER AND ITS SETTLERS, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 


By J. W. F. Buunpeut, Ese. 


_ AsouT eight miles from Perth, over level clay plains for half the 
distance, may be seen, on the opposite bank of the river, the lowly 
homestead of one of the earliest ot most enduring pioneers of Western 
Australia. It is an abode which no colonist can pass without a sigh of 
regret for those unmeasured, and at the same time unmerited hardships, 
which beset the early days of a settlement planted with seeming care 
and much hope, and then abandoned to the cold bosom of untauigite and 
unsympathising nature. For to this part of its unfailing history may be 
attributed the long-cherished notions of the unfitness of this colony for 
colonisation purposes; while the ruin which attached to local circum- 
stances alone was made the substance of a confirmed stigma, which 
remains even to the present hour. 

The seventeen years of trial and sorrow that lingered their appointed 
duration around this homestead and its possessors, are varied fa j useful 
in their annals; telling a tale of troubles which, in these days of system 
and artificial appliance, are not likely to occur again—at least, to such 
an extent; and teaching a practical lesson to the emigrant, of capability 
for the labours of a new country, and perseverance amid educational and 
physical incapacity. 

First amongst the throng of retired military and naval men who sought 
to occupy the lands upon either bank of this river, from the important 
fact of its being within an easy distance of the capital, was the inhabi- 
tant of the dwelling of which we have spoken. At the period of his 
arrival he was in the prime of life—full, as the emigrants of those days 
invariably were, of extravagant hopes and expectations—and both mat 
and anxious to commence upon plans of their own concocting, and deter- 
mined to elaborate future sources of wealth and comfort upon certain 
preconceived ideas of a country, of which little was then known, and far 
less understood. The situation was chosen for its vicinity to markets for 
any produce that might be raised; and this having been accomplished, 
supplies of food, clothing, and stock, were purchased at existing exor- 
bitant rates, such as were at that time sufficient to swamp the means and 
energies of men far more capable in all respects than those who had 
commenced inauspiciously upon a new and dubious sort of career. The 
result might be easily foreseen. Neither liking, nor indeed expecting, to 
have thus early to take plough in hand—for the land was so little encum- 
bered with trees as to be ready for that operation—our friend, partially 
disgusted at the necessary high rate of labour, and the drudgery appa- 
rent in the simple and plain course of farming life, seemed to linger on 
in expectation of some spontaneous uprising of crops, or speedy abate- 
ment of those unthought-of impediments which then began to stare him 
in the face. Sports and diversions, too, were somewhat rife in this well- 
settled locality ; society there was of the best, for it might, in colonial 

ance, be termed an aristocratical quarter of the colony. In vain was 
is Excellency the Governor seen applauding individuals who, spade in 
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hand, were assidudusly iug.up.the yirgin soil of the country, or, 
emulous.of their fate, wheeling wheelbarrows full of bricks, or sawing 
and:splitting’ timber for the erection of temporary dwellings, All this 
was'in'd: measure thrown away... The utility of such earnest and zealous 

ion was little acknowledged;, our settlers were apparently waiting 
for ‘that large! influx of population,and labour which should render their 
position similar to, that, of an old country, where, according to the theory 
of acres, they would be required alone to superintend and share. the Bre 
duce’ of a numerous. tenantry, such,as many of their forefathers, they 
were told in infancy, proudly acknowledged and possessed. 

It is, therefore, ‘neither a slur cast upon these desirable, and one could 
have wished successful settlers, nor is it a blot upon the past or future 
capability of the colony, to say that the waking from this dream was a dis- 
astrous acknowledgment of an untried and unexpected state of existence. : 
on the contrary, it was a happy hour to themselves and the settlement 
they had assisted in founding, when they did awake—when they did open 
their eyes to, the merits of the case, and sought zealously for the causes 
of their discomfiture., It was, however, the misfortune of this settlement, 
and one from: which it has barely recovered—because the public mind is 
prone*to jadgé hastily, and.to receive the. most superficial impressions as 
corroborative! evidences-—it, was the misfortune of this condemned portion 
of ‘her Majesty's dominions, to have the partial failure of these early 
settlers exhibited in anything but a fair light; and to receive in addition 
to these casualties a virtual withdrawal of the sympathy and assistance 
of the British Government, at a time when more than at any other it was 
needed, So that, from being the gayest and the most promising, the 
Canning River began to be deserted, many seeking the penal settlements 
of Van Dieman’s Land or New South Wales ; and the fair lands upon 
which they had commenced the rudiments of location were restored to 
their primitive bearing : and one sees even now in the district but the 
landmarks of a struggle, too faint to have afforded either proof or dis- 
proof of its qualities of soil, or susceptibility of, rewarding those whose 
natural and inevitable exertions could alone accomplish the work of form- 
ing estates in the wilderness, ' 

Yet, little as we like the task, from a conviction that, although true, 
it is ever of little or no avail, it would be preeminently unfair to pass 
over the share the home government undoubtedly had in those disasters, 
which have all along served to maintain the disparaging position which 
this colony held in the estimation of the emigrating portion of the British 

ublic. Perhaps nothing could more clearly exemplify that of which we 
intend to speak, than the unjustifiable use which has been made, even under 
authority, and with the keensightedness of puffy colonisation-promoters, 
of its early trials and misfortunes. At the foundation of a now rapidly 
rising and neighbouring settlement—which, by-the-bye, with assistance, 
surmounted difficulties as great, if not greater, than those which ham- 
pered the untoward career of the one under notice—Western Australia, 
or Swan River as it is depreciatingly styled, was brought forward as a 
proof of the sad consequences of a system of colonising said to be false ; 
and upon the mistakes of which, as was affirmed, much experience and 
many ical truths ip found to hinge : while, granting the correct- 
ness of their data, little did these people think or dream of the obligation 
which impinged the argument itself, either to restore a healthy action to 
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the lost settlement, or to apply some modified principles in place of those 
which, upon their own showing, had signally failed. But, could: the 
cong of this country, upon simple proof’ of the resources of a colony, be 
rought to believe that its physically low condition might possibly arise 
from the unsuccessful application of many species of legislative quackery, 
it would then isdn ad much that’ at’ present lies at the door of :indivi+ 
dual folly and extravagance of thought, ‘at the same time furnishing an 
outlet of escape for the really criminal party in ‘the affair. 

‘The early colonists were cast upon the western shore of Australia heed- 
Jessly, and without due prepatation. A colony was to be planted ; and 
the home government fir the time being, desirous to save the nation 
the greater portion of the expense of such an undertaking, eagerly caught 
at the propositions of a few speculative individuals; and thus’ shifted a 
burden, as they supposed. from their own shoulders to the backs of men 
who aimed alone at speedy self-aggrandisement. The terms of the com- 
pact were, to all intents and purposes, highly favourable to those who 
chose to accept them ; and it may yet be a matter of speculation whether 
or not, had these men been at all acquainted with the nature of the task 
they had undertaken, the wide-spread domains at this hour in few hands 
might have been turned to highly profitable account. 

But it appears never to be in the nature of things that individual 
efforts should be acknowledged by those which succeed ; and the certain 
effect was, that a large, though limited, capital exhausted itself at the 
outset ; and left at length in the hands of that government, which ought 
never to have relinquished its primary right, the perfecting of a work 
seemingly as far distant from accomplishment as it was at the beginning. 
The moderate crowd of settlers which flocked into the territory deemed 
no power responsible but that of the parent country; and we of the present 
age of colonisation can very readily imagine their chagrin and disappoint- 
ment when they received in return for their natural demands an assurance 
very much to this effect—that, as private enterprise had commenced. the 
scheme, private means must be brought to carry it through. Waiting, 
hopelessly waiting for the coming immigration, which was to remove e 
strait in which they found themselves, to render that assistance and dis- 
entangle those difficulties which population in all countries can so easily 
and effectually surmount, much of the time and substance of the new- 
comers was spent in wandering gossip from tent to tent, or, in too many 
instances, in that species of dissipation which is allied to the sad and fatal 
‘feeling that they.found themselves in the toils of a dilemma from which 

there was no visible escape. At this time, too, the government, with an 
improvidence of action for which we cannot too deeply blame them, en- 
larged the circle of despondency by declaring that the fault rested with 
the settlers themselves, whose unwillingness to apply at once to the duties 
of their new state opposed both the wishes and endeavours of their rulers 
to ameliorate their condition. 

Yet, whatever may have been the inertness of these emigrant-settlers, 
and how great their acknowledged incapacity, still the extremes of each 
could afford no justifiable excuse to the government, either to lay down 
its prerogative and duty, or to fail in re-establishing and asserting that 
right and duty so soon as untoward circumstances called loudly for its 
exercise and its aid. ‘To say to the already disheartened and mistaken 
settler, “The fault is your own”—‘“ We have granted what you asked, 
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and. are by no means wesponsible for the want of forethought and pru- 
dence which have you where you are’—is but poor sympathy 
at any time; but in after years we find the same government, being 
engaged upon the work of foundi another settlement in the southern 
i taking the experience of this very colony, and not disguising 
the fact of their so doing,—taking the past errors of this very spot as a 
ide for their conduct in the new sphere of their exertions, and going so 
as to supply the monied-resources which were withheld in the former 
case, we cannot cease to point out such inconsistencies ; we cannot hesi- 
tate, in the task we have undertaken to give a brief history of this 
ill-judged settlement, to shift the burthen once more, and fix it firmly 
upon those shoulders whose breadth and strength are ever matters of 
astonishment, even to the session-dried experience of many members of 
the British parliament. And this is not mere declamation—mere finding 
fault, or arraying opinion against opinion—it is a thing inseparable from 
the history of the settlement, and from its traduced character. 

At this hour, when its claims are beginning to dawn upon that portion 

of socrety*which takes an interest in these matters, when some fair pro- 
of redeeming the past is held out by way of compensation for the 
lingering neglect of bygone days, and when at the moment we write our 
eye catches numerous specimens of rich mineral wealth yet to be deve- 
loped, we can turn with renewed strength from the contemplation of even 
that which our antagonists have all along gracelessly bandied against us. A 
few words, however, will correctly define the course of proceeding which 
has made the very name of Swan River an instrument of example, a 
sample of all that could be ruinous and false in the modus operandi. of 
colonisation. Probably up to the hour when the far-famed Californian 
“diggings” burst imall their glory upon that section of society—and large 
and varied it indeed is !—-which spurns at the ordinary roads to wealth, and 
@ cross country at all risks, no spot, no emigration field ever 
i higher hope, exhausted more speculation in the prospect of bound- 
less and fertile domains to enrich their new possessors as of old, than did the 
now lulling settlement on the Swan River. The most extravagant fancies, 
which in later days are disallowed and scattered to the winds, spread 
their meshes around a certain estimable class of emigrants, and told them 
that that for which they sighed in vain in their native land, those coveted 
landed ssions which in the old country brought great influence and 
accumulating resources, had found their counterpart in the regions of the 
South; and » ae under even a far brighter clime, could they realise territo- 
rial parade, and perpetuate the doctrine of acres. Asa natural consequence 
of the puffs of that day, and the liberal conditions upon which the govern- 
ment ceded it possessions, a numerous body of a superior order of emi- 
grants entered the field; and as the granting of land was dependent in 
amount upon the property, be it whatever it might, which was brought 
into the settlement, a somewhat partial exclusion of a moderate and highly 
essential class necessarily took place. 

All who can recall those days will remember the “hot haste” with 
which numerous families embarked for the promised land; taking with 
them their servants, and in some cases handsome equipages, together 
with much antique and fusty mummery, which should have garnished on 
their native shore, prior to departure, a blazing pile to commemorate the 
extinction of old habits and prejudices—which they found, alas! too late, 
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were both incompatible with and alien to the dawning sphere of a new exist- 
ence. Many will call to mind, also, the shock, which came as smartly as 
the of remorse which visited that universally-sympathised-with in- 
divi of golden-egg notoriety, when the early settlers had at length 
pierced the cloud of mystery, and beheld the first faint impressions of the 
errors into which they had fallen. ‘There was neither milk nor honey in 
the land, nor spontaneous crops, nor willing tenantry ready at call; and 
but few substitutes, who soon began naturally to feel their value and 
their importance. Long did they linger on in expectation of coming 
herds of men, to set all matters on a r footing ; but it was too late. 
They depended upon the favour of the public at home, and in its 
acknowledgment of the merits of their country; and that public had 
been disappointed like themselves—it saw its own fond and giddy pro- 
_ fading away, and it withdrew from the connexion altogether. At 

t hour the government might have stemmed the ebbing tide of popu- 
larity, but it failed to do so; it seemed, as it were, to make common cause 
with the public, and to repudiate that it had cradled and launched upon 
the world. And where is it now?—It is now mature and ripe for the 
masses who closely follow upon the steps of the pioneer. Swan River 
and its earl sie 
country, ~s the ranks of founders of new settlements, gained experience 
at its solitary cost; and failed not to parade, whenever circumstances 
needed such, the rash and inefficient principles on which it had com- 
menced its career of hardship and suffering. _ Relapsing into forgetful- 
ness, the emigrant public ceased to consider it at all; and this neglect 
appears to have superinduced the belief that the territory itself was unfit 
for the purposes of successful colonisation. 

Let us now return to the banks of the Canning River, and mark what 
remains at the present time of the numerous body of settlers who once 
struggled with the destinies of a new country, and sought to establish 
homes in the wilderness, and draw around them the adjuncts of civili- 
sation amid the simple pursuits of husbandry. The fabled notion of pos- 
sessing a numerous tenantry, which should take the burden of culture off 
the shoulders of original proprietors, was soon blotted out of the records 
of their gains; and ciesegh as we have before mentioned, there are man 
existing landmarks of former extensive location thereabouts, still the spot 
is not entirely deserted. ‘The proprietor of the homestead and farm to 
which we have introduced the reader, was himself amongst the earliest 
arrivals in the colony. ‘The brief narrative of his privations, sufferings, 
and losses, is, fortunately for the hope we have in the success of emi- 

ts to those shores, one of an unusual, and at the same time interest- 
img‘character. The difference is so great between the habits of an old 
country and a new, that most’ people who cling to the routine of the 
former will hardly be found to admit the possibility of happiness oe 
where the unceasing requirements of civilisation are not only unrequited, 
but unthought of and excluded altogether. The fact must never be lost 
sight of, that in a climate so mild as that of Australia, and so stimulating 
and spirit-nourishing, men care little how they live, so that they live 
ly, and are freed from the carking cares which beset the dwellings 

of members of older communities. This gentleman arrived in Western 
Australia with a wife and a family of young children, and planted him- 
self at the spot on which we found him. Many harassing cares marked 


became a proverb; and the government of this — 
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: of the, firstsettlers ; and. .among’ these there was not one 
retarded, their efforts so. much. as. the hostile front assumed by the 
ative, tribes, against, the invaders of them domain. In all countries, 
' iginal tribes exist in considerable numbers, collisions are un- 
ble;;,and as many well-meaning people in this country, who: have 
never seen.a, wild man except by deputy at some country fair, exhibit an 
overstrained, tenacity of. belief.in,.the, premeditated wrong of the white 
man, and are exceedingly thin-skinned upon this point, we think it right 
to.s a little of the experience of our own colonists in this particular. | 
he savage is certainly not always the first Sggressor, but yet he ltas 
been found so in most cases: the white man wishes earnestly for peace 
and a good understanding between the conflicting races; indeed, he 
would purchase it at;a considerable price, and is undoubtedly in most 
instances required to.pay that. price. There is a simple and invariable 
cause of aggression from the native, which is the result of his first com- 
munication with the wondrous beings who appear to him to be of another 
world ; and.it is, the same, to the explorer of the hitherto unknown 
interior 43, it isto the newly-arrived emigrant upon the coast —namely, 
the, cupidity which, is. naturally excited in his breast by the sight of 
much, desirable wealth ;. a taste of which the settler, prompted by feeliugs 
of humanity and conciliation, readily allows. Those invaluable com~- 
modities in the sight,of the. native, flour and: tobacco, are, once’ tasted, 
not, the; harbingers of future peace and mutual good understanding, but 
the antecedents of hatred and of strife. Such is the product of, perhaps, 
their first-interview, . The savage is made acquainted with a treasure 
which. supersedes. the necessities of that precarious mode of existence 
known from his, birth ; the toils of hunting, the long fasts, and the hours 
of. unsuccessful; search, can be at last lessened, if not obviated: the in- 
truder possesses the secret, and it must be taken from ‘him at every risk ; 
for it. is needless to say that life itself on either side is but a feather in 
the balance, weighed down by the all-absorbing animal desires of those of 
our darker brethren. , 

Until the period, therefore, when these savages were subdued, which 
was not till a pitched battle had been fought with them, the early 
colonists,were harassed on all sides, and could scarcely consider either 
their properties, or their lives.in safety. But now, brought to.a state of 
subjection , by, qongent though humane laws, they no longer trouble, 
except by occasional petty thieving ; for which, however, they are seldom 
allowed to escape puniskment. On one occasion our friend remembered 
having to conceal, his little ones in flour-casks, to save them from probable 
destruction by the natives—as it is singular how here, as in many other 
paw of Australia, they sought to destroy the children of the settlers. 

e native, in fact, acknowledges no law of control save that of fear ; 
and so long as we have in all our colonies wielded the rod of correction, 
and proved our power to retaliate, as well as to reward by kindness a 
peaceable demeanour among the aboriginal tribes, so long has bloodshed 
and extermination been withheld; while early timidity or reserve has 
invariably marked colonial annals with warfare and implacable hostility. 
And we believe all the talking and writing in the world will fail to: show 


_Surmounting all these. numerous disasters and troubles, we. find. our 
friend witha family grown up around, him, and at least inured to the life, 
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which »in ‘their case was burdened with littlé retrospection of the past. 
Afflicted with a temporary deprivation of sight a few years after his 
arrival in the colony, this faithful pioneer had lingered at the spot of his 
first location, and had been enabled, despite his former losses, to complete 
the work of ‘clearing land, erecting the necessary farm-buildings, and 
producing: ina rough way various kinds of marketable produce. It is 
true ‘that: they lived much in‘a style which many in this favoured land 
would consider akin to times of barbarism, and altogether incompatible 
with’ the: hopes and necessities of ‘civilised existence; but still, however 
much: our ‘friend might deplore—and no doubt in reason he often did— 
the fading traces of those former days which he well knew could never 
come again, yet his family remembered them not—¢hey had no recol- 
lections, dear and sad, to check them on the path allotted in their simple 

or turn them from the ardent pursuit of the small meeds of pri- 
mitive’ and patriarchal wealth, which, when we last saw them, they were 
striving manfully and earnestly to obtain. Perhaps, too, there was no 
point more estimable in the character of this worthy man, than that 
which related to the education and training of these children, thus nursed 
and matured in rude adversity: His wife died, through want of medical 


aid, it was said, in giving birth to the youngest; and the afflicted parent, - 


deprived of a'helpmate so essential to the preservation and nourishment 
of his children, had, amid the duties of his farm, to lend some hours dail 
to:their instruction. It can hardly be believed how he accomplished this 
double duty; yet he did accomplish it; and-to the simple rudiments of 
education were added a knowledge of the French language, of which he 
was a great proficient, and of music. One of’ these sons is now married, 
and promising well; one is in the employ of the government; and the 
remaining two labour for their father upon the farm. There is also an 
only daughter, and she is lately married to a youthful settler. ** You 
can see it better than J,” said the old man, as he groped his way along 
with us one day, to explain the resources of his small estate; “ the fire 
has spared the initials, I think;” and, wondering what this could mean, 
we arrived at the foot of a solitary tree, not far from the spot where his 
first dwelling had been erected and had been destroyed by fire—it was 
the grave of his wife! The letters to which he alluded, and the year, 
were rudely carved upon the trunk, a few feet above the sod beneath 
which for ever reposed the companion and the victim of that privation 
and danger: which attend the steps of the first generation in a new 
country. Yes; sucred indeed will be the spot when the ore himself 
shall join her—though not in consecrated ground. And the Canning 
shall: flow noiselessly onward, and the note of industry shall once more 
resound upon its banks, and,the smoke of many rural dwellings shall 
curl up amid the trees; and none shall touch that grave ; the ploughshare 
spare it, and the new race shall honour it for a testimony of the 
founders of their country ! 
»»/The: river of which we speak is in no part dry during the summer 
season, as is the case with very mauy of the rivers of Australia; yet, in 
common with others, it is subject to occasional floods during the rainy 
season, and, asa due consequence, some portion of the alluvial flats u 
its margin are liable to inundation: and before this was rightly under- 
stood, ‘a great deal of the settler’s toil was wasted during some periodical 
and unlooked-for rising of the waters. There 'isno damming out, or other 
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efforts available to check these visitations: the floods give no warning of 
theirapproach ; the waters burst their limits and boundaries within the 
hills,|and in a few hours a man’s vines and fig-trees, thus heedlessly 
may be seen transferred to his neighbour's estate at the opposite 

of the stream ; and a great portion of his alluvial soil at the subsiding 

of the waters may, on the principle of exchange being no robbery, serve 
to enrich some hitherto barren of marginal land in the possession . 
either of friend orenemy. So that experienced men avoid the immediate 
banks of rivers, or take the risks and the chances of such location. The 
Canning is nevertheless blessed in this particular, as the river itself, in 
parts, lies low, and the banks are high; while the soil, deposited by ages, 
is usually above, far above, the level of its swelling and nourishing waters. 

~ Its scenery, as we have hinted before, is picturesque ; and the roadways, 
particularly on its northern bank, are as firm and smooth as natural roads 
can be found anywhere. It is sad to see the boundary marks and posts 
of many spots susceptible of the highest cultivation, and to note the visible 
traces of the early settler, who fled ere his trials had begun; and at 
the ‘sanfe time to know that his property is in most cases in trust to 
Nature—that to cultivate it would be trespass, and to communicate with 
its far-off possessor now impossible ;—to see this grant or that, the pro- 
y of some gentleman in London or elsewhere, whose name figures 

im the allotment-rolls of the Survey Office of the settlement, and who, 
ing of it as if it were in some snug county in England, asks 
mysteriously, ‘“‘ What he is to with it?” or discourses glowingly to the 
gees folks at home of his prospective fortune at the antipodes. There is 
land, it is true, and of a good sort likewise, but he is not the pos- 
sessor, although he may have paid in hard cash for it; it belongs to the 
wilderness, which lets it lie fallow—ever fallow. The colonist who aban- 
doned it is in a worse position still; he is gone, and perhaps has left no 
trace of his whereabout: very likely, as is the ease with men who in new 
countries find that land is a thing of nought without personal cultivation, 
he has ht no more of it, but left it to the birds of the air and the 
iles of the woods—a legacy which he is careless ever to reclaim. 

m have we ourselves—for the Canning was a favourite district with 
us—rested upon some turf-grown bank which had known neither plough 
nor spade near to its verdure since its creation; and, gazing into the 
ee stream murmuring softly along, have pictured the Mr. Smith, or 

. Jones, who called the place Ais by right of purchase; and the look 
with which he might probably survey his domain at the antipodes—were 
he conveyed for even an hour to it—all fresh from the hand of Nature, 
and but on amid millions of acres which population could alone 
have rendered useful for any purpose whatever. 

The pioneers of the country knew this well, for they had personally 
experienced it; and in the absence of population, and the poor prospect 
of increasing their numbers, they in many instances resigned it to its 
pristine state. Yet, though this will in some measure account for the 
want of fair and consistent progress exhibited by the colony, it cannot 
be taken as any disparagement to its soils, or capabilities for colonising 

The whole of the land upon its immediate banks is ready for 
the plough ; and this extends to the hills, where excellent pasturage is 
afforded for stock. At its junction with these hills the river itself becomes 
natrow, and flows turbulently over a rocky bed, while the slopes and 
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gullies through which it receives the waters of several murmuring brooks, 
although covered for the most part with giant timber, and more particu- 
larly on the heights, are nevertheless adapted for cultivation, and are 
even now settled to a small extent. About two miles from the spot where 
it may be said to leave the hills, shafts have been sunk to trace the direc- 
tion of mineral indications, which are abundant in the entire district 
Specimens of silver-lead and copper have been procured, upon which the 
assays are both rich and promising ; added to this is the valuable timber 
which abounds everywhere, and may be said to be inexhaustible. With 

to farming operations in this country, it may be taken as a general 

e that the vicinity of hills affords the most desirable spots for location, 
particularly when the object of the settler is that of raising dairy 
eee ; otherwise the plains yield the best food for sheep. It may also 

remarked in this place, that domestic animals of all kinds reared in 
Australia are in their natures unusually quiet and docile; the lords of 
the several herds submit to be caressed as meekly as any member of the 
group, and but rarely gore or turn upon the youths who usually attend 
them to and from their pasture. This is a feature which Nature herself 

pears to have extended to the lovely female sex—though we never 
doubt but that it exists everywhere; for the colonial maidens, particu- 
larly they of the rural districts, are the fondest of wives, and the most 
mild and enduring of helpmates. Yet, as many may reply to this, that, 
where women are scarce, their value felt, and their soft enduring virtues 
fostered and appreciated, we are reckoning of the happy regard paid to 
them not by fact but by isolated inference—we can add no more than, 
So it is. We would indeed that they were more plentiful there, and that, 
many a slovenly, ill-directed homestead knew the light of their care and 
of their smiles ; for in their absence no one knows better than the solitary 
inhabitant. of the woods or of the plains that his existence is, in homel 
phrase, as ‘a world without a sun.” We will not ask our fair friends if 
they can put up with the roughs and the smooths of nature’s smiling dwell- 
ing-place, for we know that they have the stable minds, the stout hearts, 
to encounter ills, to remove the sting of early privation, and adorn the 
rough and rude abode as the flowers of the forest gladden their native 
wilds ; we merely repeat what hundreds have declared, and add our weak 
testimony of the mission to which they are called. 

The early settlers were accompanied by their wives and children, and 
therefore experienced none of the desolate sorrows which beset the 
dwellings where woman’s presence was unknown. They knew not the 
cheerless aspect of the hut or cottage where no simple comforts awaited 
the toil and exhausted labours of the day; when man is both unwilling 
and incapable of that renewed exertion which would attend the cares of 
the household, should he turn té them after the fatigue and harass of the 

arting hours ;—so that he too often becomes careless of himself, his 
ood, and his lodgment, until the neglect of personal cleanliness and pro- 
perly prepared diet extends to the out-door pursuits which surround 
im. ‘The pioneers, after their day’s work had been done—and at that 
time it was nothing to boast of, far less to make any great show,—used 
to.collect together and enliven the remaining hours between the 
and the dance; and a happy community they then were, and doubtless 
would have continued to be, had they not found that other hands than 
theirs were necessary to the task, sinews more inured to the work, to aid, 
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wider ‘their control, in accomplishing the foundation of their homes and 
fature support. ‘The river itself wanders through just such a district as 
a ‘gmall yet united band of settlers would seek to fix their residence. 
Each would be at a convenient and neighbourly distance from the other ; 
and while the nearest would be eight, the farthest could not possibly 
be more than sixteen miles from the capital of the settlement, and have 
water-carriage for at least seven miles, when the river becomes narrower, . 
and is much impeded by fallen trees. But useless would it now be to 
speculate on the appearance this locality might have presented, had labour 
poured into the territory, and supplied the only want which at last con- 
sumed the fortunes of the settlers, and drove them, we ‘have always been 
assured, with the greatest reluctance from the domain they had chosen 
in the full hope of reward. There it remains as it was of yore; and 
hardy dispositions may still reclaim it from the waste to which it has re- 
turned, and be sieintshed by it, and fed in simple plenty there. 

We trust the foregoing brief record may serve to show that the 
failure of an attempt at colonising may arise from many untoward cir- 
cumstances, i gh m the character of the territory in which such 
attempt ismade. The only thing that a young colony really requires at 
the hands of its parent state is, that a continued stream of population, 
in due proportion, should be kept up ; not any artificial distribution of 
the masses, or control over their pursuits, for they will of themselves fall 
fast enough into their respective callings and places ; but that the great 
and essential thing to their success at all, namely, population, be sup- 
plied in the best way possible ;—and supplied it must be, or the work will 
end in ruin and disappointment. The annals of colonial agitation for 
the past few years will fully exemplify this; and there is no stretch of 
wisdom or forethought which either counteracts or obviates the necessity. 
From one colony to the other the cry is the same: “Send us your 

ple, and we will do the rest.’’ The early history of Western Australia 
ows that every wise provision against casualty or disaster was neg- 
lected, and at the same time that the conditions on which the lands of 
the territory were to be granted, and their cultivation brought about, 
were founded on no previous calculation ; in fact, that there was no ex- 
perience at hand to apply to such far distant settlements, or point out the 
way in which labour was to be supplied. The only existing settlements 
were of a penal character, and had risen rapidly under the workings of a 
system which supplied the free settlers with abundant labour, together 
with providing a large reserve of human skill to the formation of roads 
and harbours; and thus early supplying the lines of communication which 
even in old countries are barely produced throughout a long intervening 
period of time. All that had to be done in this respect to render the 
new colony habitable was left to the pure resources of the immigrants 
themselves; and, as we have already shown, those resources were barely 
sufficient, and in most cases far less than enough, for the requirements of 
their own estates, and the operations indispensable thereto. The gradual 
decrease of their already limited numbers, and the non-arrival of those 
who could supply their places, together with the entire cessation of accre- 
tions from without, prostrated all remaining energy, and threw the 
wreck of a sad beginning upon the rocks and shoals of difficulty and 
danger from which it was impossible to rescue it. The work was a de- 
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cided failure—and why was it so? Not because the country responded 


not to the call of civilisation and improvement, but because a powerless 
handful of human beings, and most of them not of a class suitable to the 
work, were cast upon the shore, with no hand to direct, no fostering aid t 
assist. The speculation, if we can admit the term where the lives an 
properties of our common countrymen are at stake, did not answer 
according to the Am ETE of the rulers of the parent country; and 
therefore they repudiated it, and resigned it to a fate from which, by en- 
during fortitude, unbounded and uncomputed sacrifice, it has, after the 
tmmolation of years—and only acknowledged as a place beyond hope— 
gradually and proudly emerged. The use which has been taken of the 
experience which fell to its own charge, has placed its rival sister settle- 
ments on a prosperous footing, and has even promoted their early and 
late well-being, from the extension of those several species of motherl 
assistance which were pointed out at the commencement of the purbling 
system on which the Swan River settlement was founded. But to show 
the necessity for availing themselves of this experience, we are obliged. to 
repeat, the unhappy hull, shorn of its gear, and bankrupt in its coffers, 
was repeatedly dragged up to the light, and pointed to as an example, of 
mismanagement, in such gloomy colours, that the public of this count 
naturally viewed it with feelings allied to pity and disgust, and could be 
little induced either to sympathise with or to interest themselves for ;a 
settlement which remained under the ban of exclusion, arising from the 
lack of each and every inducement ‘to risk fortune, or chance of | the 
benefits of emigration, within it. Notwithstanding, however, its hayin 
been from the commencement virtually closed as an emigration field, is 
_ the deaf ear which has for so many years been turned to its protestations 
and its claims, the small band of people which clung to the wreck are 
able at length to show that they have prepared the way—that they have 
established a colony; and this without any foreign assistance, save that of 
a small yearly parliamentary grant applied to the services of their local ad- 
ministration ; and this latter exceeding by scarcely two thousand pounds 
that which is yearly required to sustain those problems of colonisation, the 
‘Falkland Isles, containing a population at this time of not more than 
200 souls ! 

__ If, then, the offspring of those days of folly and neglect, now risen into 
lusty manhood—if the early pioneers of that solitary and disheartening 
‘achievement, are not worthy of support, and the results of their endea- 
yours tempting enough to any who may be disposed to join them, it 
would be hard to trace on the map of our vast colonial empire a place so 
anomalous, so utterly puzzling and conflicting in evidence, as the colony 
of Western Australia. 
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yO’ <".. SN EVENING WITH. KNIPP. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Cuaprer I. 


HOW MR. PEPYS TOOK A WALK ON MAY MORNING, AND WHAT HE 
ENCOUNTERED ON THE WAY. , 6 


Ir was early on the morning of May-day, in the year of our Lord 
1667, that a gentleman of a somewhat staid appearance and a certain 
demureness of aspect, which seemed not altogether natural to him, nor 
suitable to the occasion which brought him forth, might have been seen 
leisurely taking his way through the city of London, and walking in the 
direction of the Strand. 

He was attired in a new suit of black bombasin,—the fashion at that time 
for summer wear,-—over which he wore a fine cinnamon-coloured camlet 
cloak reaching to his knees; and from under his small hat a periwig of 
huge dimensions fell in voluminous wreaths upon his shoulders. The 

uareness of his figure, exaggerated by this costume, and the general 
be ty of his large massive features, would have led a stranger to 
imagine him considerably more than forty years old; but when some 
accidental circumstance brought a smile to his lip, and lit up his small 
but expressive eye, ten years at least were banished from his countenance, 
and he looked, what he really was, about five-and-thirty years of age. 

The most predisposing cause to this relaxation of gravity was the 
appearance of a pretty female face; and as, in the progress of his walk, 

is vision became more and more frequent, his smiles kept pace with the 
occasion; and whoever had noticed him half-an-hour before, as he issued 
from a dull-looking house in Seething-lane, and observed him now as he 
turned the corner of Wych-street, would have concluded that he left 
home with the intention of going to a conventicle, and on his way had 
changed his destination to a theatre. 

He had, indeed, reached the region of the theatres; and if they had 
been open at that hour, it was not impossible but he might have walked 
into one. The first person, too, whom he recognised was one who had just 
begun to charm the town with the wit, the impudence, and the beauty 
which soon left her without a rival on the stage ; for, as he passed up 
Drury-lane, who but “ pretty Nelly” was standing at the door of her 
lodging, in her smock-sleeves and bodice, and gazing with childish delight 
on the milk-maids dancing with garlands on their pails, and on the caper- 
ing fiddler who led the way. 

“ Sweet Mistress Nelly,” said Mr. Pepys,—for such was the gentleman’s 
name,—“ have you washed your face in May dew this morning, that it 
looks so fresh and fair?” 

“ Nay,” replied Nelly, ‘‘ I am but just up. To gather May dew, one 
must out to the fields at three o’clock of the morning; and at that hour 
Knipp and I were at my Lord Brouncker’s, singing merry songs, drink- 
ing rosa solis, and still wondering what had become of Dapper Dicky. 
But I see the reason; that pretty lace band has been a bribe to keep 
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you at home at nights, where all sober folks ought to be who have got 
wives.” 

Mr. Pepys coloured, for Nelly’s random-shot had very nearly hit the 
mark,—a propensity to quarrel with her husband's late hours and his 
fondness for gay company, being one of the attributes of his helpmate’s 
character. He would not own it, however, but pleaded having business 
at his office, which had kept him wakeful with entangled accounts; and 
gently squeezing Mistress Nelly’s round arm, though he would fain have 
pressed her rosy lips, he took his leave. . 

He did not, however, proceed direct to Whitehall, whither his duties 
called him, but, turning into a narrow street which led from Drury-lane 
towards: the King’s Theatre in Bridges-street, stopped at the door of a 
very mean-looking house and knocked for admission, glancing as he did so 
at the upper windows, apparently in the expectation of some one approaching 
them whom he was desirous to see. But in this hope he was disappointed, 
nor, until he had knocked several times, were there any indications of his 
summons having been heard. At last a heavy footstep descended the 
stairs, a bolt was withdrawn, the street-door was opened as far as a stron 
chain attached to a staple permitted: in the aperture Mr. Pepys behel 
a grim-looking, unshaven man, with a grisly wet moustache and black 
matted hair, which straggled over his coarse flushed features, and sug- 

ted the idea, which the fellow’s general appearance confirmed, that he 

d slept in his clothes, and been disturbed in the doubtful luxury of his 
morning draught. The physical disadvantages under which this gentle- 
man, who might have been taken for a horse-jockey or a led captain, 
laboured, were heightened by the sinister expression of his countenance, 
_ at once cowardly and morose; and it was with an evident feeling of dis- 
gust that Mr. Pepys addressed him. 

“A fine May morning, Mr. Knipp!” was the salutation with which he 

eted the surly janitor, who evinced no disposition to open the door 
any wider, although he perfectly recognised the applicant for admission. 
“A fine May morning! How comes it that you are not out to see the 
merry dances of the milkmaids? The way is so thronged about the 
maypole in the Strand that there is no passing.” 

* Humph !” growled the individual saluted as Mr. Knipp; “I'm not 
out because I’m here. I suppose,” he added with a sneer, ‘it was the 
crowd that made you take this road to Whitehall.” 

‘Partly, Mr. Knipp, partly,” returned Mr. Pepys, unwilling to be 
moved by the taunt, shoals he fully understood its meaning; “ but 
chiefly that I might pray for fair Mistress Knipp’s presence—and your 
own,” he contrived to bring out, after a momentary hesitation, “ at a 
merry meeting at Foxhall this evening, and then to supper at Chatelin’s, 
hard-by in Covent Garden. -I doubt not but we shall have very good 
company.” 

All the while he spoke, Mr. Pepys kept an anxious eye on the staircase, 
of which where he stood he could just obtain a glimpse over the surly 
husband's shoulder; but he looked in vain; “the sprightly baggage, as he 
was wont to call Mistress Knipp, not making her appearance, though he 


had raised his voice beyond its usual pitch. The husband, in making 
answer, explained the cause of this. The fellow would readily snarl, but 
was afraid to bite. He disliked the persons who paid court to his wife— 
Mr. Pepys above all—but his spirit was too mean to deny himself the 
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res which were.a. consequence of ‘his going abroad with her 


ow,,..he, said,, whether Mistress. Knipp would be able to 
evening; ...She had,been' at. my Lord -Brouncker’s till 
» hour——(he did not..add.that..he had beaten her when she came 
ome, ina fit.of drunken, jealousy)—was asleep then, but would pre- 
tly have to rise.and dress to go. her part. in “ The. Seornful 
»” which was to be played at the King’s Theatre: that day, after © 
dinner, when the Duke of Buckingdam, ‘Sir Charles Sedley, Sir George 
Etheredge, and a knot of gallants beside, hab peoeins to be there. | For 
his part, he was sick of such gay doings and fine people, and thought of 
shutting up his wife in a convent, while he went abroad to the wars, the 
only place for a. man of honour in times like these. Bnt if Mr. Pep 
ly intended to sup at Chatelin’s that night, and meant to treat the 
company, he would think about it, perhaps, and let the jade be of the 
party; he added with an oath, it was no pleasure to him to 
waste the night in hearing squeaking fiddles and squalling women ! 
~ . The got the truth dag last sentence, but not the whole truth, 
for he might have said he did not care how much of every night was 
wasted, as long as he had plenty of ale, and tobacco, and strong waters, 
and feasted at other people’s expense; but Mr. Pepys was shrewd enough 
to see that. the ruffian gave his consent to the proposed arrangement, 
however u iously, on the understanding that he was to be in free 
quarters, Perceiving also that it would be useless to parley any longer 
at the door in the hope of seeing Mistress Knipp herself, who was pro- 
bably locked in her chamber, he saluted her husband with the grave 
courtesy, which was habitual to him, and now bent his steps in good 
earnest towards Whitehall, where his friend and patron the Earl of Sand- 
wich awaited him. 

Our ancestors, in the time of Charles IL, though not so “fast” as 
ourselves under the rule of Victoria, were able to get through a tolerable 
amount. of work,.of one ‘sort or another, in the course of the four-and- 
twenty. hours; and, perhaps, for combining business with pleasure, or 
rather for devoting himself alternately to each, there was no man of his 
day who. could accomplish more than Mr. Samuel Pepys. He had a 
good solid understanding, an aptitude for business, and a clear percep- 
tion of the affairs entrusted to his management, so that his official utility 
was very. generally recognised ; while, on the other hand, a fondness for 
the amusements of the town, especially for “musique” and the theatres 
a forward gallantry towards women, when his wife happened not to be 
brane a strain of joviality which he was. at little pains to repress when 
the time and place agreed, caused him to be welcome everywhere as a 
lover and promoter of mirth and good companionship. 

For two or three hours on the morning in question, he was closely 
occupied in preparing his account of the expense and debt of the navy; 
and when the » or as much of it as was needful for the day, was 
accomplished, the man of pleasure again set forth to enjoy his holiday. 
He had not gone, far from Whitehall before he was espied by his friend 
Sir William Pen, the comptroller of the navy, who was out airing in his 
coach, and invited Mr. Pepys to drive with him to the Park, “ Tiburne 
way,” to see the crowds holida -makers, the most part afoot, but many 
in carriages ; and, conspicuous amongst the last, the notable Duchess of 
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; the curtains and all the ornaments being white, her 

-velvet-and eilver, and'che hereilf ir = vélvet cap and black jutt-ow- 
with her hair about her ears, a number of patches on her face, 
her large bare neck without any jewel to adorn or lace to conceal 
it ;, her retinue, besides her own people; consisting of hundreds of girls 
ann ne ROS round the coach to get a peep at the remarkable 
person inside it. 

‘y'The discourse between Sir William Pen and Mr. Pepys was a sample 
of\that which prevails at the present day, and, most likely, has always 
prevailed : it began with politics and ended with scandal, ey was 
difficult’ at that time to dissociate the one from the other. e mis- 
management of the Dutch war, the fear of invasion, the intrigues for 
place, the malversations of official personages, the king’s expenses, the 
rapaciousness of Lady Castlemaine, the vulgarity of the hess of 
Albemarle; the going away from court of Mistress Stewart, and the rich 
jewels which the Duke of York had given her; the service of plate, 
worth 4000/., wrung from the king by “his seventieth mistress abroad,” 
the Lady Byron ; the wit and plain speaking of Lacy the comedian, in 


in a large black coach ornamented with silver instead of 
Mn 


EEE 


the new play of “ The Change of Crownes,” wherein the Court was so . 


much abused for the selling of places and doing everything for money ; 
the recent duel between the two Fieldings, in which one brother killed 
the other in a drunken quarrel ; the scandalous courses of the men of the 
town, and the i the theatres, furnished matter enough for dis- 
cussion during the drive. Wearying at length of the dust and noise of 
the Park, and more weary still of his companion, of whom he entertained 
. the opinion that he was “the most false fellow that ever was born of 
woman,” Mr. Pepys caused Sir William to set him down in Tiburne 
Lane; and, leaving the navy comptroller “to parade in his new chariot,” 
proceeded on foot along Pickadilly, to seek his way home to dinner at 
noon. He had not proceeded far before he was accosted by Mr. Pechell, 
a gentleman of shabby-genteel appearance, with a very red nose, who, 
in spite of the protestations of Mr. Pepys that he was in much hurry, and 
greatly to his annoyance, persisted in walking with him till he reached 
Charing Cross. Mr. Pepys tried many times to shake him off, but in 
vain, till, passing by the Rummer Tevet, the sight of his friend's 
nose to him the idea that a pottle of canary might serve his 
turn; and Mr. Pechell being naturally nothing loth, they entered the 
tavern together, and there, though at more cost than was agreeable to 
the worthy Clerk of the Acts, who kept a close eye on his smallest dis- 
bursements, he managed to disembarrass himself of his good-natured but 
not very fashionable acquaintance. 

In the course of his morning's peregrinations, several slight matters had 
oceurred to ruffle the temper of Mr. epys: the insolent bearing of Mr. 
Knipp, and the disappointment at not seeing that individual’s wife—the 

lexed state of the accounts at his office—the u grandeur of his 
sale Sir William Pen—and finally, the mortification of being met in 
company with so red-nosed a man as Mr. Pechell, to say nothing of the 
extra charges incurred thereby, all contributed to heighten his ill-humour ; 
and it was in a frame of mind much less equable than usual that he 
took water at Whitehall stairs to return to the city. Nor were matters 
much mended when he came in sight of his own house in Seething-lane, 
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for there he found that his cook-maid, Luce, had left both the door and 
hatch open; which so vexed him that, meeting the offender in the entry, 
he: actually gave her a kick and offered a blow at her, in an unlucky 
moment for his own reputation, for just as he did so the footboy of Sir 
William Pen, who lived close by on lower-hill, passed by and saw the act. 
The fellow made off, grinning, and left Mr. Pepys with the comfortable 
conviction that he would immediately go and tell the story at home. 
Under these untoward circumstances Mr. Pepys prepared to join the 
ily meal, for the proper enjoyment of which, we need searcely say, 
equanimity of mind is quite as necessary as keenness of appetite. __, 


Cuapter II. 


HOW MR. PEPYS WAS ANGRY, AND MRS. PEPYS JEALOUS ; IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF WHICH HE GOES TO THE PLAY BY HIMSELF. 


Mr. Perys was a man of strong likes and dislikes. Conscious of a 
certain mfirmity of temper, he generally strove to put a restraint upon 
himself when anything went wrong with him ; but as he never dismissed 
a subject from his thoughts till\he had spoken out upon it, this reticence 
only answered the purpose of ‘ nursing his wrath to keep it warm.” 

only a girl of fifteen, and just emancipated from a convent, 
Mr. Pepys had fallen in love with and married pretty Elizabeth St. 
Michel, to whom he had now been united about twelve years. What 
our neighbours imply by the phrase la beauté du diable, expressed the 
nature of Mrs. Pepys’ charms. She had been good-looking while young, 
——that is to say, she had a fresh complexion, good teeth, and tolerably 
regular features—but there was no animation in her countenance ; and as 
she got older, this insipidity increased. Mr. Pepys was a worshipper of 
beauty after this fashion—that if he found not piquancy or variety at the 
shrine where his devotions ought to have been paid, he made a point of 
seeking them elsewhere.’ There was nothing to object to in the tame 
inexpressive face of his wife, save only that it was the essence of tameness 
and inexpressiveness ; and this perhaps, as much as his fondness for rare 
and curious books, was the reason why he used to kiss the bookseller’s 
charming wife behind the shop door when he went to the New Exchange 
to make his purchases—the honest bibliopole being at that time absent. 

But although Mr. Pepys could look with indifference on features that 
had lost their charm in his eyes, he was very particular in matters of 
costume, and there were certain female fashions which vexed him 
“mightily.” A*custom obtained in that day, as may be seen in the pic- 
tures of Lely and his rival Hales, of ladies wearing ‘‘ fronts” of fair hair, 
no matter what the hue of their own, or what their natural complexions. 
Mrs. Pepys had fallen into this mode ; and whenever she wished to appear 
unusually smart, or it might be when she had some other motive in view, 
invariably made her appearance with a row of curls of the colour most 
obnoxious to her husband’s fancy. If there was one thing that Mr. Pepys 
detested more than another, it was what he used spitefully to call his 
“ “white locks,” and their appearance was a sure signal for domestic 

il. 

On the day of which we are speaking, the “ wretch” (as Mr. 
Pepys was irreverently in the habit of calling the sintinde of his bosom) 
came down to dinner in this objectionable headgear. She also had on a 
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black waistcoat (being in second mourning), and a short petti 
laced with silver lace “so basely,” as Mr. _nypretrues way he 
could not endure to see it.” At the first glance at the objects of his an- 
tipathy, her husband changed eolour ; he made no observation, however, 
and seated himself, but fuming inwardly all the while, so that he began 
to eat his dinner in silence, telling Mrs. Pepys nothing of the sights he 
had seen, or of the strange appearance of the mad Duchess of Newcastle, 
which he knew she would gladly have listened to. 

In the prime of life, in the fulness of health, and blest for the most 

with a remarkably good appetite, Mr. Pepys held a good dinner in 
igh estimation, and always loved to see one oo hie own table. He had 
his favourite dishes too, and when these were served @ point, his satisfac- 
tion was unbounded: on the reverse of this picture it is not necessary to 
dwell. But on this occasion, the cookmaid Luce, as if she had laid 
herself out on that day specially to incur her master’s displeasure, had 
shamefully neglected her duties. The ‘‘ powdered leg of pork,” in which 
Mr. Pepys so much delighted, was hard and salt; the roast meat was 
burnt and done to rags; and the asparagus, which he had himself bought 
that morning, paying eighteenpence for the same, was so over-boiled, 
that “the taste,” as he said, “was altogether naught.” 

There are limits to human endurance; even Job himself would have 
complained sooner, if his wife, instead of egging him on to misconduct 
himself, ve set him down toa bad dinner. Mr. Pepys, oo wi 
not sorry for an excuse to discharge his pent- sion, delive 
himself after this wise : ER Ay 

“ It seemeth strange, Mistress Pepys, that no order is taken with that 
slut, Luce, in preparing our meals. A dinner more foully contrived have 
I never seen; all is at waste and spoil; this dish over-salt, that over- 
roast, and the rest cooked after the devil’s fashion.” 

“ If it be Luce’s fault, Mr. Pepys, take order with her yourself,” was 
the lady’s meek reply; ‘“ you are the master in your own house. A 
gentlewoman has many other matters to think of resides the superin- 
tendence of a vile scullion.” 

“ So I perceive, madam,” retorted Mr. Pepys, fixing an angry glare on 
his wife’s false curls ; “‘ it is not enough that my dinner should be spoilt, 
but you must do your best to spoil the little beauty that God has given 
you by tiring yourself in those accursed white locks, which I verily hate 
and detest as I do the straight hair of a Puritan.” 

Mrs. Pepys burst into tears; but drying them quickly by a sudden 
effort, which gave more animation to her countenance than it had dis- 
played before, she hastily replied— 

“It is well for you, Mr. Pepys, to reproach me with lack of beauty 
when you get so much of it abroad. I suppose, to please you, I must 
make my face a copy of that Jew’s widow, Mistress Manuel, or of those 
player a Pierce and Knipp, whom you are for ever keeping com- 

with.” 

Mr. Pepys bent his fists with anger, as if he would have trounced his 
helpmate on the spot ; but he forbore to do so, and ass made answer : 

“ The women you name, madam, are as virtuous an le as any 
of my acquaintance. ‘They have musical gifts which greatly please me, 
and therefore I frequent their company.” 

“Indeed!” returned Mrs. Pepys, with a scornful toss of the head ; 
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Sand ‘display those.musical gifts to the greatest advantage when you 
pet om to lobsters at the am gully or to cakes and ale at the Spring 
Gardens: particularly when their husbands are not in the way, and I am 
moping here} As good as any of your acquaintance! Yes, I have no 
doubt of that; they are all alike, But I hope, Mr. Pepys, you make 
some exception in favour of your;wife !” 

“ The only exception I make with regard to you, madam,” replied Mr. 
Pepys, now ready to burst with anger, “is, that of all the persons it has 
been my lot to Haat you are at once the cursedest tempered and the 
gteatest shrew that ever man had the ill-hap to stumble over.” A ag 

‘And with these words, Mr. Pepys rose hastily from the table, snatched 
his hat and cloak from the wall, and hastily putting them on, strode forth 
into'the street; though in doing so he somewhat repented him of his pre- 
eipitate movement, for his fine camlet cloak, flying all abroad with the 
rapidity of the action, caught in anail by the door-post, and got rent 
nearly half-way down the back, He was too much angered and too proud 
to return into the house to get the rent repaired; so, in the plight he 
was ‘in, Walked, at once to Mr. Penny, the tailor, who darned it up, “so 
that, there was no great, blemish left,” but yet it was not the least amongst 
the troubles of Mr. Pepys.on that morning. 

These contretemps, however, did not prevent Mr. Pepys from carrying 
out his gn ay intention of having a day's pleasure with the chosen 
society\in whom he took delight; on the contrary, they only tended to 
confirm him init. Indeed, after the tiff with his wife, he tried to per- 
suade himself that leaving her at home was a just punishment for her 
*ill-manners” {as he pleased to call her conduct) ; forgetting his own ill- 
ron eo the provocation he had given her, and moreover that it squared 

ectly with his own wishes to be allowed to pursue his course alone. 

As some little time had been lost while his cloak had been mended— 
and we must admit that Mr, Pepys was not over patient during the opera- 
tion {few people are when they have an appointment to keep)—he made 

‘the best of his way to the King’s Theatre, which he succeeded in reaching 
only a few minutes before two, at which hour the performance began. 
The house was very full, and Mr. Pepys was fain to content himself with 
a seat in one of the back rows of the pit, for which he paid his half-crown 
with rather/an ill grace ; and the more so, as the better places were for 
the most part occupied by citizens, apprentices, and others of that sort, 
except in the front row, where sat the Duke of Buckingham and Sir 
Charles Sedley, whom Mr. Pepys would most willingly have approached. 
His diseomposure vanished, however, soon after the curtain rose. 

The play was “ The Scornful Lady,” in which Mistress Knipp appeared 
as the Widow; and it was not long’ before her well-practised eye discovered 
where her admirer sat, and straightway one of her sweetest smiles re- 
warded him for being so far removed. There was besides an expression 
of intelligence conveyed in it, which seemed to him to say that she had 
something to communicate; and accordingly, when the first act, was over, 
he beckoned Orange Moll, who sold fruit and carried messages about the 
theatre; to come to him, Intrigue was Moll’s vocation, to the full as 
much as selling oranges ; indeed, she was a walking gazette of social mis- 
doings, and knew the history)of every affair in which any of the actors 
or actresses were engaged, as well as the parties themselves. Her readi- 

ness and dexterity, .her volubility and impudence, her presence of mind 
and. savdir faire, rendered her the finest specimen of a go-between that 
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perhaps was ever seen within the ‘walls ‘ofa’ theatre.’ Had’ she’ livedhit 
these days, she would no doubt have been ‘ati oevrense deloges at the 
Porte Saint Martin. | mbinw 
“Good day to you, Mr. Pepys,” said Orange Moll ; “ What! you've 
heard the news about Mistress Nelly ?” D 
No, i'faith,” replied he, “ though I saw her only this morning ; ‘but 
she told me nothing strange.” | 
That's not surprising,” returned Orange Moll, winking one of her 
large black eyes at Mr. Pupya while with the other she ogled the whole 
house ; then, sinking her naturally shrill voice into a hoarse whisper, she 
added ; “ She has left Lord Buckhurst, and is coming here again.‘ It’s 
only six weeks since he first took her away, but they quarrelled on the 
third day, got tired of each other in a week, and ever since they have 
Jed a regular cat-and-dog life. A sad thing, isn’t it, Mr. Pepys, when 

Maker come together ?” 
e gentleman winced a little at this remark, but held his peace, while 

Moll continued — 

*‘ However, she managed to spend the 100/, in that time, which was 
to have lasted her the whole year ; and this, perhaps, was one of the 


reasons why they parted, for Nelly’s a generous soul, and grudges no one - 


@ guinea who wants it, or does her a service. Not that my lord isn’t 
free enough with his money, I won’t say to the contrary; but then his 
re isn’t always so full as it ought to be, and that makes a difference. 

e swears she has got all she could out’ of-him, and that he cares no 
more for her now than Mr. Hart does. Those two, Nelly and Hart, 
are to play in ‘The Mad Couple’ next week; but he says he shall be 
madder off the stage than ever she was on it, if she fastens him a second 
time. But mum’s the word, Mr. Pepys—there’s something else in the 
wind—a word in your ear: my Lady Castlemaine is mightily in love 
with him—she goes to his house, and has given him | can’t tell you how 
many presents. Beck Marshall brought ’em together, and has made a 
Boo penny by it. This is a set-off for old Rowley’s affair with Moll 

vis. Do you know, Mr. Pepys, that old Davenport is gone’to live 

with Harry Jermyn ?” 
_. “T am glad of it,” replied Mr. Pepys, composedly, “for she was'a 
very bad actor. But, Moll,” pursued he, “Jet us leave these folks to 
take care of themselves. I want you to take a message for me to 
Mistress Knipp. 1 tried to get speech of her this morning at her 
lodging, but the surly brute her husband wouldn’t open the door; so I 
had to ask him to Foxhall this evening, on purpose that she might be 
allowed to come.” 

“You're right, Mr. Pepys,” returned his confidante ; “a brute that 
Knipp is, if ever there was one, and a skinflint into the bargain; not a 
shilling of his money have I seen since ever I knew him. If oranges 
were a guinea a-piece instead of sixpence, he couldn’t be more afraid of 
buying ’em. And a hard life he leads that poor young thing; not a 

tleman can look at her but she’s sure to hear of it again—though the 
jealous- pated knave doesn’t see that’s the surest way to make her think 
of ’em. 
- Ts he with her now, Moll ?” asked Mr. Pepys. 

“| think not,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, good Moll, go round and tell her that as soon as the 
play is over I would fain speak with her unobserved ; present her with a 
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dozen in my name, and here’s for payment.” At the same time 

'“'The elephant,” said Moll, glancing at the coin, and alluding to the 
image stamped on it, ‘makes his way everywhere, and you deserve to 
ride on his back. I wish his tusks were in somebody's midriff, who shall 
be nameless.” 

And with this remark, which certainly had not Mr. Knipp's welfare in 
view, Orange Moll departed on her mission. 

That she had been successful there could be no doubt, for when, in the 
course of half an hour, she came back to the theatre, she seemed as well 
pleased as Mr. Pepys was on the delivery of her news. The substance 
of it was this :-— 

The “brute of a husband,” or “my monster,” as Mistress Knipp 

it, was gone unexpectedly to “the New Cocke-pitt by the King’s 

gate in the Park,” to see a main fought, on which he said he had a heavy 

wager; “though where the money is to come from, if he loses,” added 

O Moll, “is more than I or anybody else can tell you.” He would 

not be back till late in the afternoon, but had ordered his wife 

not to stir out after her return from the theatre till he came in. [If, 

therefore, Mr. Pepys could be ‘at the stage-door when the play was 
ended, they could then meet and confer i oa 

This was joyful tidings to Mr. Pepys, who was all impatience till the 





curtain dropped on “‘ The Scornful Lady,” of which, critic as he was, he 
would have been puzzled to give an aceount when it was over. 


Cuarter IIL 


HOW MR. PEPYS DEVISED PLEASANT ENTERTAINMENT FOR MISTRESS 
KNIPP. 


Nor more punctual is the tide at the predicted hour of high water 
than was Mr. Pepys in keeping his appointment. It is true, he had not 
far to go, but to a person of his temperament there were many tempta- 
tions to induce him to linger. A gossip with Sedley, who beckoned to 
him for that purpose,—a flirtation with a masked beauty, who more than 
once, pert the play, had given him encouragement from the box be- 
neath which he sat,—besides other impediments of a like nature,—might 
at any other moment have rendered him faithless ; but his Liaison with 
Mistress Knipp was just then at so critical a point, his regard for her was 

ing so tender, and the opportunities for their meeting privately were 
so rare, that where she was concerned he set every other consideration 
aside, and now hurried to obey her bidding. 

In truth, it would have been a pity to have kept a creature so charming 
as Mistress Knipp waiting. She was, at the time we are speaking of, about 

years of age, strikingly handsome, with bright eyes, 
dazzling teeth, and the sweetest mouth that ever was seen; her figure 
was just the middle heigt, neither too tall nor too stout; it was shaped 
in fine proportion, and her carriage was easy and graceful. Of a lively 
dicgdilon and ready wit, her mental endowments were as attractive as 
her physical ones ; and when she sang, it was, as Mr. Pepys said, “a hea- 
venly ravishment to hear her.” This singing it was, as much as any- 
thing else, that had done his business, for he was an idolater of 
“ musique ;” and though Mistress Pepys was skilled in dancing and the 
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art.of limning, she had, unfortunately for both of them, no more notion 
of melody than a crow. It is very much to be feared that, even: if she 
could have warbled like a nightingale, the sated ear of her husband 
would have found a fresher charm in her younger rival. This habit of 
neglecting what is one’s own, and coveting what is another's, is so com- 
mon as almost to justify the belief that property was originally invented 
for everybody's use but the owner's, In the reign of Charles II. the 
doctrine of communism found a great many followers. 
Mr. Pepys entertained so rooted a dislike to the husband of Mistress 

Knipp (a wonderful thing, if we consider how fond he was of the lady 

even the very name she was compelled to bear was never mention 
Sse when in conversation with her, though the formal gallantry of 

period generally required it. On these occasions he always addressed 
her by the sobriquet of “ Barbary Allen,”—partly on account of her 
Christian name being Barbara,—and partly as a souvenir of the pretty 
song she sang so sweetly, which goes by the name of “ Barbary Allen’s 
Cruelty,” and begins as follows :— 


“In Scarlet towne, where I was borne, 
There was a fair maid dwellin’, 
Made every youth crye, ‘ Wel-awaye!’ 
Her name was Barbary Allen. 


All in the merrye month of Maye, 
When greene buds they were swellin’, 
Young Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay 
For love of Barbary Allen.” — 


We have seen, however, that Mr. Pepys did not ny 8 the name of 
the unfortunate hero of the ballad ; vn because he found no reason 
to complain of the cruelty of his mistress. With her—as well as with 
her intimate friends—he was always Dapper Dicky. How little Mistress 
Pepys dreamt that her quaint, te, and ofttimes severe husband was 
so familiarly called! But Mr. Pepys was one who very frequently hung 
up the fiddle behind his own door, which he was in the habit of playing 
on in society. , 

“Sweetest Barbary Allen,” exclaimed Mr. Pepys, squeezing the 
actress’s hand, nor refraining from the salute which there was no one near 
to witness, “methinks it is an age since we met!” 

“Trust me, my dear Dapper Dicky, the time has passed heavily enough 
with me.. If it were not for the hope of seeing you, I don’t know how 
I could get through the four-and-twenty hours !” é; 

Mr. Pepys accepted this declaration with none of the reservation 
which we should be inclined to make, remembering that the lady was 
one of the jovial crew at Lord Brouncker’s only the night before ; though 
it is possible the beating her husband gave her when she came home was 
uppermost in her mind when she spoke. ‘That she had not forgotten it 
was most likely, for the affection she bore the man whom in an unlucky 
moment she had married, was not of the kind which—as sometimes hap- 
pens—is strengthened by ill-usage. pee ery 
we Ss you eS that { called at your lodging this morning ?” inquired 

. Pepys. 
re Not a word,” replied Mistress Knipp.‘ When was it ?” 

“ Before eight o'clock; I saw him, and gave him a message for you. 
Did he not deliver it to you ?” 

“© ANI he delivered himself of was a score of oaths as soon as I woke 
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this, morning, cursitig.me for lying abed like a fine lady. I remember 
now to have a ing, and he left the room to answer it, turning 
the key as he went.away,' lest I should listen at the stair-head. When I 
asked him who was at.the door, he said it was only a scurvy linkman 
asking for a gratuity. for lighting him over the kennel when he was 
drunk the other night.” a elik a 
\( Mr. Pepys got red‘in) the face when he heard himself an _ 
so slightingly, and, forthe. second time that day he doubled: his: fists, 


on this occasion nobody would have quarrelled with his motive in 


80. "7 ) 

s Y” he said; ‘‘I left a message inviting you to Foxhall 
this evening, and asked him, perforce, to be of the company.” 

Be sure of ‘this, Dicky,” replied Mistress Knipp ; “ whatever he ‘can 
think of to spite either you or me, that he will do. «I eannot tell you how 
like a devil he treats me! At this very moment I am half-famished, for 
he locked up the eu when he went out, and: took: from me every 
penny Ihad, to gamble with at the Cocke-pitt or the Groom-porter’s.” 

$4 What! then you have had no dinner, Barbary!" exclaimed Mr. 


o* [meant to have dined on\one or two of the oranges you sent me, 
Dicky,” the lady answered with a smile. 
abe. Nay,” returned her lover, “ you shall have something better than 
that..| Neither have I dined—that is to say ly, so we will e’en be 
revenged on those who thought to spoil our meal.” 
Instead, therefore, of going with her to her lodging, as he had pur- 
to hear hier play on the harpsichon, and practise his favourite new 
song of .“¢ Beauty, retire!” which he had just composed, and was very 
— Mr, Pepys called a coach, and entering it with Mistress Knipp, 
i the: driver to take them to the “ Spigot” Tavern in Old Fish 
Street; behind Old Change. He had more than an ordinary reason for 
ing that place, for, with the full recollection of his wife's negligence 
that, day, she called to mind that the Spigot was the house where he had 
kept his, wedding-day dinner, and that he had never been near it since that 
hour.|. It. was a refinement of vengeance, to choose this tavern for 
the refection he desired to offer to the one who —— his wife's place 
in his affections.'; Another motive might also have influenced him. Had 
he taken) Mistress Knipp to one of the taverns to which he was in the 
habit of resorting with his wife (for the custom of dining from: home 
prevailed in England then as in France at all times), the knowledge of 
it. might/have reached her ears; but so great a length of time had gone 
by: since;he. visited the Spigot, that there was little fear of his being re- 
eognised by the landlady, though Mr. Pepys remembered her for the 
same person—chiefly, however, in consequence of a remarkable red wen 
on her'throat, which reminded him, he said, of “a Muscovia ducke.” 
The fare at the Spigot was not bad, and certainly made amends for 
short commons and ill-dressed meats elsewhere. There was, first, “a 
e of salmon,” worthy of being served in Old Fish Street; this was fol- 
wed by “arabbit stuffed with oysters,” a dish of “quilted pigeons,” a 
“ Polonian sausage,” .a well seasoned piece of “bauf a la mode” (a 
newly-imported luxury), and a roast pullet; an almond pudding and some 
“walnut suckets” closed the repast, which was accompanied by “‘Cock- 
ale” of potent quality, some light Rhenish wine, and a pottle of excellent 
CAMArYs 6) ie Seo ai iv 
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..Under the influence of these good things, Mr. Pepys and Mistress 
Knipp forgot their mutual discomforts and waxed exbeolingt merry } and 
could any one (except their respective spouses) have peeped at them over 
the latticed door of the room in which they dined, he must have been 
pines’ to witness their mirth. It was. a pretty sight to see Mr. Pepys 
ing back in his arm-chair, with his eyes half-closed, twirling’ his 
thumbs, slowly, and nodding his: head in: cadence to the air of All 
nighte I weepe,” which: Mistress Knipp sang with a great deal of taste: 
Neither. was it less ‘amusing to observe how, when the song was ended, 
Mr. Pepys claimed a kiss, and then rewarded the donor with a tune on @ 
double. dageolet which he drew from his pocket. Mr. Pepys was' very 
proud of his skill in piping ; and it was a particular hobby with him at that 
moment, having only recently been shown by the famous Mr. Drumbleby, 
the pipe-maker, ‘ how to play on this double instrument so as to produce 
the notes upon one flageolet and echo them on the other.” 
» dn this manner, alternately singing and piping, they whiled away a 
very agreeable hour, greatly to the entertainment of the landlady of the 
Spigot;,who, in her kitchen adjoining, had the full benefit of the music. 
It may be questioned, however, whether she would have approved equally 


of the tender salutes which Mr. Pepys bestowed on his companion ‘at the - 


conclusion of every song, had she known that her guests were other than 
man and wife, for she was herself a very dragon of propriety. Luckily 
for all parties, the idea never entered her head, her mental efforts being 
rincipally absorbed in reckoning up the score of the dinner which’ she 
had furnished. rent 

yw At the expiration of the time we have mentioned, it being now well 
qn the afternoon, Mistress Knipp expressed some apprehension lest: “* her 
monster” should have taken it into his head to return home, and findin 
her absent, make this a cause for a future beating. Mr. Pepys, warm 
with wine, and valiant always in the defence of beauty, scouted the idea of 
any harm happening to pretty Barbary while under hie protection the 
more so,” he said, “since our recreation hath been nought but innocent 
and honest,”—but consented to Mistress Knipp’s request to return 'to her 
lodging in the first instance, even if it were resolved that’ they should 
make an evening of it elsewhere. 

| Mr. Pepys accordingly manfully discharged the score, though he stared 
a little when he found that the worthy landlady had run it up to twenty 
shillings ; and then desired the tavern lad to run and get him a coach, pro- 
thising him a penny as a reward for diligence. The ‘stimulus’ acted 
upon the youth, the coach soon made its appearance; but the street 
being narrow, it drew up at the corner in Upper Thames Street, which 
then, as now, offered a straight line of communication between Blackfriars 
andthe Tower. To this point, therefore, Mr. Pepys and Mistress Knipp 
were obliged to walk: the lady was handed in by her gallant and obse- 

uious admirer, and he was in the act of following, when he suddenly felt 

t some one was tugging at his coat skirts, and calling him by his 

name. 

» He turned hastily round, and there to his annoyance he beheld his own 
footboy, Jacke. The first impulse of Mr. Pepys was to give the boy a 
sound cuff on the head, which sent him reeling against the wall; he then 
asked him what he wanted. 
jhe lad whimpered, and replied that he was sent to seek him by 
Mistress Pepys ;—that he had been both to the playhouse and to White- 
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hall, and not finding him at either place, was now on his way home, to 
«Being; thus taken in the manner, Mr. igs gt gs part at a 
loss. to. see onan nies neaawering Wis: gpednece, <f ssind, and 
being unwilling that the boy should get ore him, he desired 
him not to return to Seething-lane, but to go down again to Whitehall, 
and wait for him there till he came; ene: Fa ene 
Mistress Pepys had sent him. This was true enough, though 
oor te the sense in Thich ich Jacke apprehended it. But his master was 
by no means dis to become the slave of his wife’s jealous fanty, 
ially when he had formed a plan for the evening’s entertainment, 
ich might not possibly offer again for a long time. As soon, there- 
fore, as he saw ak was fairly off again to the westward, blub- 
bering as he went, as at the prospect of losing his supper with 


i 


" ‘When they arrived at Knipp’s lodgings, they were both glad to find 
that there were no tidings of the “monster ;” and after some persua- 
sion, the pretty actress consented to be of the party which Mr. Pepys 
wished to make to Barne Elms, after strenuously refusing to venture 
there with him alone. 

“If your husband goes to seek us at Foxhall,” said he, “he will 
have his jo for his pains; belike he may meet with another ‘ scurvy 
linkman’ to light him home again. Now let us to Mistress Pierce's, 
and get our party together. If the Duke of Buckingham’s musick is to 
be had, we will finish the night with a jig.” 

Clapping her hands with delight, Mistress Knipp joyfully assented 
to the proposition ; and leaving a message with the person of the house, 
to effect that she was gone to hear “a word in season” at pious 
Mr. Snivell’s, im case of ,her husband's return, she took the arm of Mr. 
Pepys, and they walked away together. 


Cuarpter IV. 


HOW THE BOY JACKE SOUGHT TO REVENGE HIMSELF ON MR. PEPYS, AND 
HOW HE HAD AN INTERVIEW WITH CAPTAIN KNIPP. 


SLowLy and unwillingly, but with the conviction that he must perform 
the task imposed upon him by his irascible master, the boy Jacke, after 
drying his tears, pursued his way towards Whitehall. 

As he had been told to wait for Mr. Pepys, there was evidently no 
reason why he should hurry himself: and, moreover, he was not one of 
those rs who make it a point of conscience on all occasions to 
go helterskelter on their rane As idly, therefore, as any modern 
— apprentice, oitered along, pausing frequently to ad- 
mire the signs over the shops, but ofttimes alene der their biastsrck 
particularly if they appealed in any way to the appetite, until he reached 
the Strand bridge. Arrived there, he made a full stop, and gazed 
earnestly, and not without awe, on a erazy-looking old house, which 
formed the corner over-against the bridge. “An old man liyed in that 
house, whose reputation, bruited far and near, had long since reached his 

N ears, and excited in his mind the most mysterious specula- 
taons. ,was the celebrated William Lilly the astrologer, or, accord- 
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ing to Jacke’s mode of phrasing it, which was the popular one—the 


conjuror. 
Thor was a in mel , that this old man could not do 
power of his magic; an ve utterance to the opinion ad- 
vedi for he knew something of sce bilities of poe sr th having 
witnessed the marvellous feats of one of the fraternity at Bartlemy Fair, 
What would he give, he thought, if he could learn some of his arts !— 
if, for instance, could only make himself ‘invisible, and get into 
strycooks’ shops, and eat his fill of tarts and custards; or put his 
d unseen into tills full of money, and empty them into his pockets ; 

or play tricks upon people as they walked the streets, tripping them 
rolling them in the kennel; in which latter amusement he sonnel 
particularly to have his master, Mr. Samuel Pepys, in his mind's eye. 
He would pay him back, and with interest, the cuffs and kicks he was so 
frequently in the habit of bestowing—play him all manner of tricks—in 
short, leave nothing unaccomplished that his boyish imagination of gra- 

tified revenge could dream of. 

He stood for some minutes, half wishing for Mr. Lilly to come forth, 
and more than half resolved to run off as fast as his legs could carry 
him, if the conjuror only showed his white beard behind the dim panes 
of his dirty windows. But neither his hopes nor his fears were gratified; 
nothing happened ; and with something like a sigh, Jacke turned away 
from the house, thinking that it was very hard that young fellows like 
himself couldn’t do exactly what they liked, and wishing all old people 
(including Mr. Pepys) at kingdom come. ; 

Nothing remained, therefore, of his vision, but the desire to do his 
master some harm. As sure as ever he breathed, he would tell Luce as 
soon as he got home that he had seen Mr. Pepys get into a coach with 
a fine madam in silks and patches: he knew, besides, who she was, and 
Luce would be sure to tell Mistress Pepys, and then there would be just 
such another row as happened at Christmas, when neither master nor 
mistress could eat any plum-pudding, and they got it all in the kitchen. 
He knew very well what he was cuffed for, and why he was sent toiling 
down to Whitehall; but wouldn't he pay him off for it! 

These amiable thoughts contributed, in a great degree, to beguile him 
of his weariness; and he reached the place of his destination much 
pote than might have been expected, considering the distance he had 

he 

~ At it was no part of the scheme which Jacke had laid down for his 
guidance to impose upon himself any unnecessary infliction, he did not 
go into the dull dreary ante-room of the office to wait till his master 
atrived, but preferred domg nothing out of doors. The chances were, 
that something there might turn up to amuse him. The notion was 
philosophical ; and, what was‘more to Jacke’s purpose, that which he an- 
ticipated came to pass. 

é had not long been occupied in counting the people as they went 
by—wondering how much money they had in their pockets, whether they 
were hungry, and whether they would have a good supper as soon as 
they got home—when there came in view a tall, shambling man, with a 
very Bites expression of countenance, and dressed in a style that once had 
been showy, but now was simply shabby. 

‘The tall man, whose gait was not the most steady in the world, and on 
whose cheek was the flush of recent excitement, observing that Jacke’s 
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‘tas fixed 6n iim! féturded ‘his gazé with a scowl of portentous mean- 


h as to.say he was quite prepared to spit him, on his sword 
i, he detect the light approach to a ‘smile on the boy’s 
sand leaving it, moreover, to be inferred that he was in the 

idit habit Of disposing, in this summary way, of all who offended 


@ moau jae 


io otwithstanding the ‘menacing aspect of the new comer, Jacke’s | 
anes uailed ;' on the contrary, it shone with a gleam of gatisfac- 

yn tis the tall man drew fentee. The flattering epithet of “ whelp” 
had ‘already been freely applied, and an exterminating movement of t 
stranger's right arm appeared to threaten the length of Jacke’s days, 
when his purpose was suddenly arrested by hearing the boy pronounce 
his name. Coe 

“Captain Knipp !” said Jacke. 

“Ha !” exclaimed the bully, “ who calls ? is it you, cur?” 

“Hard words are nothing when weighed in the balance against hard 

Blows.” “As the proverb says, “they break no bones,” and it was not 

eared “gue to take offence. Nevertheless, he answered somewhat 
> A 

Tf ‘you mean me, it was T who spoke to you, Captain Knipp.” 

“And what do you want, whelp?” was the soi-disant captain’s polite 
rejoinder. 

“ There’s something | can tell you,” replied Jacke, “‘ that you'd give a 
good deal to know.” 

“Ha!” fepeated the other, twirling an irritated moustache—for even 
the very hairs on his face were obedient to this fierce gentleman’s will. 
“ And what may that be, pray ?” 

“You don’t suppose I’m going to tell you for nothing !"’ retorted the 
boy.’ Don’t you know who I am ?” 

*No'!” said Captain Knipp, with an oath. “ Who are you ?” 

: “on Tm: the ‘foot-boy ' dof Mr. Pepys, of the Navy Office,’ answered 
@. | 

The man 1 gave a start, half theatrical, half real. 

“So, so!” he ‘said, “the foot-boy of Mr. Pepys. What’s in the wind 
now ?' Has he sent to invite me again to supper ?” 

! apie ot ‘*T should think not,” he said. 

“ And why not ?” asked Captain Knipp, in a stern tone, 

“That's my secret,” replied Jacke ; “ Bat,” he added, “ it shan’t cost 
youvery dear. If'you'll give me half-a-crown I'll tell you all I know 
about hie master—and your wife.” 

_ and fury !” exclaimed Knipp, as if the part of Othello were not 
only imperative on him but natural to him. “ Speak, boy, this instant, 
or you die the death !” 

“Give me the half-crown, then,” returned the youth, who did. not 

to be quite so much afraid of the Captain as the other expected. 

“ Half-a-crown !” cried that worthy, feeling in his pockets for that 
which he very well knew was not to be found there. Then, after a 

use, he said: “ Half-a-crown! I give you my sacred word of honour, 

havn't got one about me. I lost my last maravedi just now at the 
Cocke-Pitt. Not a stiver left, as I hope for salvation! But I'll tell you 
what, boy. Come with me to my | ings—that is to say to-morrow, 
and I'll give you a whole one. I’ve plenty of ’em in my strong box,” 
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continued he, in a lower tone, “ only, I don’t let all the ‘world 
know it.” 

. If Captain Knipp’s creditors had been acquainted with this fact, or 
rather, if they could have ascertained that it was a fact, his doors would 
have been more closely watched than ever ; and this, perhaps, was the 
reason why he was so chary of boasting of his wealth. But upon a bay 
like Jacke’ this statement made strong impression. We have seen that 
he was of an imaginative turn; and there was something so overwhelm- 
ing in the idea of a strong box filled with crown-pieces, that he yielded 
to the delusive dream, and postponed the bird in the hand (as, he 
thought) for the two in the bush (of which he felt certain), 

“Well then, Captain,” said Jacke, “just step a little this way, and 
you shall hear all I’ve got to say.” 

Captain Knipp had not drunk so much liquor that afternoon as alto- 

gether to obfuscate his reason. The ruse about his money far to 
prove aN not altogether, for it frequently happens that a tipsy 
man is exceedingly knowing about money matters, hiding his coin, an 
he has got any, in places where he never can find it again. But even 
had he tippled to a greater extent than was his habit, his moral dignity, 
which he felt was about to be compromised by Jacke’s narrative, would 
have come to his aid to sober him ; and it was consequently with a much 
more collected manner that he followed Jacke round the corner of the 
nearest alley, and listened to his tale. 
* "We shall not stop to say with how many ferocious oaths, the least, of 
them mortal, he interrupted the boy, nor how many threats he muttered, 
in which slitting the nose of Mr. “fhe to the bone, was the slightest 
- and most immediate punishment; it will be sufficient to mention, that 
when the story was brought to a close he rewarded the narrator ,most 
liberally with a species of payment the precise nature of which has been 
preserved in the om of, her Majesty’s naval service, where it, is.de- 
signated ‘ monkey’s allowance,” or, to speak without metaphor, ‘more 
kicks than halfpence.” 

Some people may be inclined to think that Captain Knipp’s conduct 
was cowardly, in thus wreaking upon the servant the vengeance due to 
the master; others, that it was an act of base ingratitude so to requite a 
service; but those who look below the surface, and penetrate into the 
depths of human nature, will at once discover the rectitude of his pur- 

e and the whiteness of his soul. He beat the boy to punish him for 
Ge thadahety, and also to prevent him from coming near his lodgings to 
ask for the crown-piece he had promised him. For our own » we 
can’t say that we think Jacke deserved much pity. Of him this history 
makes no further mention; the emotions of Captain Knipp being so 
sublime as, for the time at least, to rivet our attention upon his move- 
ments, 

As he strode gloomily towards Charing Cross, he resolved in his mind 
what course he should adopt. Mr. Pepys had evidently stolen a march 
upon him; his wife, too, was acting in concert with her lover: he 
‘guessed pretty well who would be their companions if they went to 
‘Foxhall without him ; there was Mistress Pierce and her husband, and 
‘Captain Rolt and the widow Manuel, and very likely that fellow Swaddle, 
‘Lord Arlington’s clerk, a jabberer of French and a t dancer into 
‘the rzain. He would, however, go home first ; and if he found that 
the boy’s story was true, he would see what next. 
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_ He did go\home, and.found that the bird was flown. He was not to 
gulled by the message about Mr. Snivell, which he felt his wife had 
-with his landlady only to mock him, so he walked at once to Mistress 

's, in Bow-street. Everybody was out except an old woman, who 
was.stone deaf, and of whom he could make nothimg ; but a fruiterer, 
who lived opposite Pierce's lodging, did ecb MATE putting him 

on the scent. A very. gay party, five or six she beli had gone out . 

in @ coach about half an hour Which way they had taken she 

couldn’t rightly say, but. she shouldn’t wonder if it was somewhere by 
the river. They were very merry, and most likely meant to’ertjoy 

Tite coe ntary on their probable proceedings by added 

is comme on their i no means to 

Captain Knipp’s happiness. Mle ground his teeth, and felt as if he 

should have liked to beat the woman as he had beaten Mr. Pepys’ 

footboy ; but a moment's reflection assured him that this course of action 
would not be a safe one, inasmuch as he caught a glimpse of a sturdy 


fellow, her husband, in a room at the back of the shop. His next thought 
was, W the woman would be likely to lend him a crown piece, if 
he her his “ sacred word of honour” to return it the first thing 


in ing—for without money he couldn’t follow the party. But 
this idea also he dismissed as HY another thought having struck 
him the moment he formed it. What if he were to go at once to 
Seething-lane, and relate her husband’s deling to Mistress Pepys ; 
induce ee to (take her purse and) join him in the search. <A double 
vengeance! He determined to set about realising it without any further 
loss of time, and with hasty steps he took lis way to the city. 


CuaprTer V. 


HOW EVERYBODY WENT TO LOGGERHEADS, AND HOW EVERYTHING WAS 
' FINALLY SETTLED. 


Barner Exmes was in the reign of Charles II. a very pleasant place 
of recreation. Its privacy and distance from London made it a favourite 
resort for such ag sought retirement; and whether for meeting a foe or a 
fair lady (terms often convertible), the spot was held in equal repute. Ii 
was in a near Barne Elmes that the bloody duel was fought between 
the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Robert Holmes, and Captain Jenkins on 
one side, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, and Mr. Bernard 
Howard on the other; the cause of quarrel being the Countess of Shrews- 
bury, the mistress of the Duke of Buckingham, who held her paramour’s 
horse, in. the habit of a page, while he was fighting with her husband ; 
in which duel Lord Shrewsbury received a mortal wound, Sir John 
Talbot was severely hurt, and Captain Jenkins left dead on the field. 

Mr. Pepys was amongst the notable characters of the day who were 
fond of visiting Barne Elmes, “ayes gree for the purpose of fighting 
duels. He went there ntly when he wished to read or meditate 
alone; he also went-when he had any very agreeable companion. On 
the present occasion the party was a very lively one, and consisted of all 
the —. ray at i had fancied would be there, with the 
excep . Swaddle, who was prevented from joining the com 
till a later hour in the evening. : Tah 
It was a beautiful afternoon, and as they floated with the tide up the 
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stream, so that the six in the boat were no trouble to honest 
the waterman, Mr. felt that he was perfectly indemnified 

Bilas ch his bap decker onde ahaioaits aca 

entirely forgot ) what was more extraordinary, 

i Pe rates Conetalliven he wue‘ta the Sahile of Selimciee 

good and evil, he took no heed of the fact that there was always an 


avenging Nemesis who watched over stolen ure. Unchecked 
therefore, in his siethy and Ainliovosead “er elg hen conversation, 
Mr. Pepys gave himself up to the enjoyment of the hour ; and 

since that time there have pers agreeable excursions on the Thames, 
i any have afforded more satisfaction than 
this to the parties concerned. 


When they landed at the Elmes, they paired off by mutual consent: 
Mr. Pepys offered his arm to Mistress Knipp, Captain Rolt and Mistress 
Pierce followed, and the rear was brought up by Mr. Pierce and Mistress 
Manuel. In this order they strolled under the trees, while Russell oceu- 
pied himself in setting out on the river bank a pretty collation of cold 
meats and a flask or two of wine and strong waters; the latter more 

ially commended to Mr. Pepys’ taste, from the fact that the locker 
in his boat was supplied by a very pretty woman who dealt in the com- 
modity in Mark-lane. 

What Mr. Pepys said to Mistress Knipp as they roamed in the pleasant 
shade need scarcely be told; and if he fell into the commonplace of 
comparing her beauty with the day, or her voice with that of the night- 
ingale then warbling on the overarching boughs, he may be pardoned 

for the act, as he was not naturally of a disposition given to romance. 
_ To enjoy life at the season when life is most enjoyable, was a promi- 
nent article,of his social creed; and though he was sometimes pricked 
by conscience, it rarely happened that he was troubled by sentiment: on 
which account. his liaisons were more general than dangerous. Wives, 
however, seldom discriminate very nicely in this particular ; it is enough 
for them that another engrosses the attention which should be exclu- 
sively paid where it is legitimately due ; and few women were more ex- 
acting in this respect than Mistress Pepys. 

That she had reason on her side in the present “instance, seemed 
more than probable. Her jealousy readily induced her to listen to the 
detail of their mutual griefs set forth by Captain Knipp (though his, it 
must be confessed, appeared to have acquired an intensity which usque- 
baugh is alone capable of imparting), and led her, without regard to the 
propriety of the act, to consent to accompany him in the search after 
their dchinguint partners; and about the very hour when Mr. Pepys 
was-whispering soft nonsense into the ear of Mistress Knipp at Barne 
Elmes, his wife, attended by the jealous captain, was eagerly pacing 
the covered alleys of Foxhall, with the laudable design of exposing them 
before the face of men and angels. It was well for Mistress Pepys that 
she wore a mask, or her own exposure to the many persons of her ac~ 
quaintance whom she saw there would have been tolerably certain. 
Vainly, however, did she hunt the gardens through, and vainly did Cap- 
tain Knipp curse the ill-luck which kept him from his destined victims. 

It became clear at last, that those whom they looked for were not 
at Foxhall; and the only chance left was that of finding’ them at some 
place of amusement in London. Still under the ae, therefore, of 
her companion, who knew, he said, where he should yet unearth the 
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uth, itself into a certainty. time with the 
measured stroke of the boatman, two voices were in a duets. in 
one of them Mistress Pepys recognised the quaver of her faithless Htus- 
band ; in the other Captain Knipp was pavellz .qogmvent of the clear 
sweet tones of radars Filly Ipmate. song. i 
ing was Marlow’s, “‘ Address of the Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” 
and, however well calculated to give pleasure to those who listened in the 
boat, conveyed sentiments far too tender to be heard with composure by 
the pair on the river's brink. The captain resorted to his usual expe- 
ient of muttering deep and deadly oaths, accompanied by descriptive 
far from flattering to his wife; but Mistress Pepys found a 

i tongue to proclaim her wrongs, and screamed her indi 
the top of her voice. Unluckily, she had pitched it in so high a ke 
that she broke down before she had got half through the objurgation with 
which she began; and if the sound which she gave utterance to reached 
the ears of the singers, it failed to arrest their harmony. The boat = 
swiftly on in the middle of the stream; and before Mistress Pepys, half 
choking with rage, could recover herself, the party were saved by the 
distance from the effects of a more sustained outcry. We leave her 
again to the care of Captain Knipp, while we pursue the adventures of 
her peccant ‘ 

On went the boat amidst fun and laughter ; Mr. Pepys volunteering, 
when the duet was over, the then highly popular song, written a year or 
two before by Lord Dorset, “To all you Ladies now on Land,” being 
tickled with the idea of his wife beimg, happily, in that predicament. 
He little thought she was so close at his heels. 

It was about ten o’clock when they reached Whitehall Stairs, where 
the - disembarked. Not to. separate, however ; for, the Duke of 

’s “ musick” having been secured before they set out, all was 
in readiness for a dance at Mr. Pieree’s lodging. Gallantly as Mr. Pepys 
had conducted himself, and ably as he had figured in his various capa- 
cities in the course of the day, all fell short of the impression caused by 
the grace and agility of his movements, with pretty Mistress Knipp for 
his partner. It is true that he was not so perfect a master of the “ poetry 
of motion” as Lord Arlington's accomplished clerk, Mr. Swaddle ; but 
then it is also true that he was not quite so tipsy as that distinguished 
gentleman, who, notwithstanding that he spoke French like a native, 
contrived to make himself perfectly unintelligible. Mr. Pepys had taken 
just as much wine as landed him safely within the confines of merriment ; 
it had warmed his fancy, unlocked his tongue, and given zest to his con- 
versation: in short, he was precisely in the condition which men call 
corimPPy 5” a kaleidoscope was before him, a little confused perhaps in 
form, but the colours were all of the most brilliant hue. What a pity 
there should be delusion in moral as in physical optics ! and what a mis- 
poae for those [who are deluded that their dreams should be rudely 
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—. cake, had’ ‘several tint ey d¥ the ‘base ‘Violin. an 

‘were’ doing ‘their ‘best ‘to ‘stir th finders We ayers Sera 
‘though to exceed their previous efforts ‘we ost im le (as anyon 
‘would havesaid who witnessed the performances of Mi ‘Swadile, the 
thirth; in fact, was at its height, when stiddénly the door of the apartment 
owas’ thrown ‘and’ Captain “Knipp,” @ Tittle’ the worse for wear, and 
Mistress a great deal 'too'miich excited 't6 care about her looks (an 
“awful state'of mind ‘for a Wwomaiti ‘to be in), ‘appeared atthe entrance. - 
vUpon the majority of ‘the company this double apparition produced no 
‘surprise, for the Vaisser-aller of the society at Mistress Pierce's admitted 
of many’ departures from or observances. ‘That Captain Knip 
should ‘come flourishing in at that late hour was therefore not consi 
‘very extraordinary, but some curiosity was manifested when it was seen 
that the lady who accompanied him wore a mask. 

‘The captain advanced no further than the doorway, the courage which 
he had screwed up for the scene failing him just as it was most wanted ; 
‘but’ he did his best to counterbalance his want of physical energy by 
swearing in the choicest vernacular, and appealing to the hilt of his 








sword, and that so violently that the temper of the weapon must have 


been of the dullest not to have started spontaneously from its scabbard. 
Captain Knipp evidently felt that nothing could be done with such a poor 
6 t rapier,” and forbore to urge the matter further. 

‘Not so Mistress Pepys. With the eager footstep of an Atalanta, and 

the warlike spirit of an Amazon, she strode across the room to where her 
husband was standing, after having just led his fair partner to her seat. 
His back was turned to the entrance, and he was consequently ignorant 
of the new arrival. He had glanced but a moment before over his 
shoulder, and seeing that all eyes were turned in a different direction, 
was in the act of stooping to imprint a kiss on the lips of Mistress Knipp, 
when a box on the ear, as vigorously applied as that which felled the 
goblin page of Lord Cranstoun, made him topple over the lady’s chair; 
and in striving to save himself, he caught her in his arms, missed his 
footing; got entangled in the folds of her dress, and finally measured his 
length on the floor, dragging the affrighted Mistress Knipp along with 
him im the struggle. 
“eDire'was'the confusion and loud the clamour that instantly ensued, 
‘Mistress’ Knipp was snatched from the floor, and Mr, Pepys rose as 
‘hastily‘as circumstances permitted, breathing hot anger against the inso- 
lentihand that had been raised against him, when, to his infinite dismay— 
a'dismay'which no description can exaggerate—he saw before him his 
infuriated wife. There she was, her mask torn off, trembling with pas- 
sion, with flushed features and disordered hair, and looking, Mr. Pepys 
afterwards wrote down in his journal, “ more like a Savage Tartar than a 
Christian Woman !” 

“Conseience and canary were too much for him ; he lost his presence of 
mind, and began to stutter forth a hundred broken excuses, which suc- 
eeeded each other so fast that the whole were unintelligible. 

Mistress Pepys exhibited greater command over herself than might 
have been expected from her recent outbreak. She looked at him 
silently and scornfully as he floundered through his im ; and 
when, at last, he was left high and dry for want of words, she merely said 
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An Evening with Knipp. 


—* You will eome home with me, Mr. P nee glancing round her 
Na ee ge so ims some fom the rot flo 

crest-fallen eS not once turn eal, 
oy femal phe oem 3-4 A coach at the door received 


drove: of, saving the party at Mr. Pierce’s 
press wedge 


rt, Shaahepaak ourney to Sething: see's not a syllable was spoken ; 
simmaapant tee joey Se Mr; Pepys too much humbled, 
name Yh ei etn ae ad ei but 
nees of this stop might have been foreseen by any one 
in domestic differences: the lady went into a violent fit of 
eg as ce A Pepys to bed. He 
ane venture to remonstrate, but leaving his wife alone t the fireside, 
walked off “ mightily troubled,” and did as he was told. How long he 
lay there he rer exactly knew, for in the confusion of his pain he 
ty a his wn tg but it seemed an interminable p At 
ard ft footsteps on the stairs, hastily ascen ; and a 
she entered the apartment, while a strange metallic 
whiff pervade mye adler filled the room. 

His first thought was that, in the depth of her despair, Mistress Pepys 
had possibly been making @ compact with the Evil One. He raised his 
head timorously, and peeped through the curtains. Apollyon was not at 
his wife’s elbow, ready to strangle him at her command, but she held in 
her hand a weapon as formidable as if it had been prepared by the Devil 
himself—nothing less than a pair of tongs, red hot at the tips ! 

Mr. Pepys started up in affright,"while Mistress Pepys made a sinister 
movement, as if she sought to impress the fiery pincers on some part of 
mn; he shricked out to her to forbear; and the extremity of 
ear restoring the courage which had been ‘lying dormant so long, 
iia cil is Uaa asd ‘oeatiod dar: tongy fosea Nee oer. The tableau 
was worthy of Hogarth ;'there was even a wildness and grandeur about 
the scene that would have suited Salvator Rosa or Michael Angelo ; nay, 
so striking was the effect of the candlelight and seething iron, that 
oe or the other Breughel (not the velvet one) would have selected 


Tags : weapon cooled, the anger of Mrs. Pepys cooled also. She 
had made a strong i a ‘eee shown that she was capable of 
asserting her rights. Mr. Pepys pleaded for forgiveness, asserting, truly 

srg a he had wron ne bern thoght it was the extremity of 
; but before Pepys would finally pardon, she 

to his ka ae - the floor, where he made bet @ vow (which 
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he kept, against his will) that he would never so 
much as to ‘Mistress oo eet 
PP ice to that accom edisien and agreeable little woman, 


it appears that she contrived to reach her lodgings before her husband, 
= lhe nae whe thar and os he pordated in bettering 
the + coger we for admission, exhibiting at the same time convincing 
roe fers ave frightfully drunk, he was seized upon by the watch and 
Eecked up might in the round-house ; and, as a sequel to the ad- 
venture it is recorded that he never attempted pted to beat his wife again. 
Such were the results of Mr. Pepys’ adventures on May Day, and the 
conclusion of “ The Evening with Knipp.” 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Cuaprer XXYV. 


THE FLAT HAT HUNT. 


THe inhuman exigences of monthly literature compelled us to break 
off last month in the middle of a run with the Flat Hat Hunt. For the 
accommodation of readers who may have something else to do than carry 
on the stories of the New Monthly Magazine, we may state that, thanks 
to the exertions of “ Jack,” the hounds had got well away with their 
fox from Tickler Gorse ; and the field, after the usual cutting and shuffling 
incidental to starting, had got settled into their places, and were sailin 
away in good form. The fox had been viewed by Frostyface and Lord 
Scamperdale rounding Newington Hill, and, in the usual course of 
events, the hounds were presently doing the same. And, supposing the 
reader to have reached the hill also, there let us pause, as the poet sings, 
to look back and view 


The strange confusion of the vale below. 


Scrambleford hill, at the bottom of which is the cover, is far in the rear. 
Jawleyford and the boy in blue are lost altogether in the distance. A 
quarter of a mile or so this way are a couple of dots of horsemen, one on 
a white, the other on a dark colour—most likely Jones the keeper, and 
Farmer Stubble on the foaly mare. Then, a little nearer again, we 
see a man in a hedge trying to coax his horse after him, stopping the 
way of two boys in white trousers, whose poses look like rats. Again, 
a little nearer, and we come to some of the persevering ones—men 
who still hold on in forlorn hopes of a check—all dark coated, and mostl 
trousered. Then we have the last of the red-coats—Tom Wash 
Charley Joyce, and Sam Sloman, riding well in the first flight of second 
horsemen—his lordship’s pad groom, Mr. Fossick’s man in drab with a 
green collar, Mr. Wake’s in blue, also a lad in scarlet and a flat hat 
with a second horse for the huntsman. Drawing still nearer where we 
stand, we come upon the ruck—men in red, men in brown, men in livery, 
a farmer or two in fustian, all mingled together; and a few hundred 
before these, and close upon his lordship, are the élite of the field—five 
men in scarlet and one in black. Let us aap SPA 899. BaP 
wers, Mr. Soapey Sponge is first!—Soapey sailing away at his ease, 
followed by Age is staring at him through his great lamps, longi 
ns launch out at him, but as yet wanting an excuse; Soapey i pun 
ith judgment—judgment, at least, in everything except in having taken 
the tad of J oe After Jack comes old black-booted Blossomnose ; and 
Messrs. Wake, Fossick, and Fyle, complete our complement, and brin 
us back to where we started. y sre ll siding simaey, a5 POs 
very irate, however, at the stranger for going before them, and ready to 
bask, darks ia anything be.may,sny- ' 
On, on, they go; the hounds still pressing forward, though not carrying 
quite so good hae as before. In truth, om | have run four miles in 


twenty minutes; pretty good going anywhere except upon paper, 
where they always go awfully fast. However, there they are, still press- 
ing on, though with considerably less music than there was at starting. 
Hil they got into a wilder and worse sort 
R2 


After rounding Newington 
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of tangy among moorish, ill-cultivated land, with cold unwholesome- 
looking fallows. The day, too, seemed changing for the worse, and a 
heavy black cloud hung overhead. The hounds were at length brought 
to their noses. 

His lordship, who had been riding all eyes, ears, fears, and excitenient, 
foresaw the probability of this; and pulling-to his horse, held up his hand, 
the usual signal for Jack to “sing out” and stop the field. Soapey saw 
the signal, but, unfortunately, Hercules didn’t ; and tearing along with his 
head to the ground, resolutely bore Soapey not only past his lordship, 
but right on to where the now stooping pack were feathering on the line. 

Then Jack and his lordship sung out together. 

“ Hold hard!” screeched his lordship, in a dreadful state of excite- 
ment. 

“Hotp Harp!” thundered Jack. 

Soapey was holding hard—hard enough to split the horse's jaws, but 
the beast would go on, notwithstanding. 

‘« By the powers, he’s among ’em again!” exclaimed his lordship, as 
the resolute beast, with his upturned head almost pulled round to Soapey’s 
knee, went star-gazing on like the blind man in Regent Street. “ Sting 
out, Jack! sing out! for heaven’s sake sing out,” shrieked his lordship, 
shutting his eyes; adding, ‘‘or he'll kill every man jack of them.” 

“Now, Sur!’’ roared Jack, “can’t you steer that ere quadruped of 

ours?” 

“Oh you d—d son of a pontry-maid!” screeched his lordship, as 
Brilliant ran yelping away from under Soapey’s horse’s feet. “ Sing 
out Jack! sing out!’ gasped his lordship again. 

‘Oh you scandalous, hypocritical, rusty-booted, numb-handed son of 
a puffing corn-cutter, why didn’t you turn your attention to feeding 
hens, cultivating cabbages, or making pantaloons for little folk, instead 
of killing hounds in this wholesale way?” roared Jack ; an inquiry that 
set him foaming again. 

“ Oh you unsightly, sanctified, Bagnigge- Wells coppersmith, you think 
because I don’t swear and use coarse language, that you may do what you 
like; d—n you, Sir, I'll present you with a testimonial! [I'll settle a 
hundred a-year upon you if you'll uit the country. By the powers, 
they’re away again!” added his lordship, who with one eye on Soape 
and the other on the pack, had been watching Frosty lifting the hielo 
over the bad scenting ground, till, holding them on toa Sedatendir be- 
yond, they struck the scent on good sound pasture, and went away again 
at score, every hound throwing his tongue, and filling the air with joy- 
or melody. Away they swept like a hurricane. “ F-o-o-rard” was again 

1e cry. 

e “aie it, Jack,” exclaimed Lord Scamperdale, laying his hand on his 
double’s shoulder as they galloped alongside of each other—“d—n it, Jack, 
see if you can’t sarve out this unrighteous, mahogany-booted rattlesnake. 
Do, if you die for it!—TI'll bury your remainders genteely—patent coffin 
with brass nails, all to-yourself—put Frosty and all the fellows in black, 
and raise a white marble monument to your memory, declaring that you 
were possessed of every virtue under the sun.” 

** Let me off dining with Jaw, and I'll do my best,” replied Jack. 

“ Done !” screamed his lordship, flourishing his right arm in the air 

as he flew over a great stone wall. 
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A good many of the horses and sportsmen too had had enough before 
the hounds checked; and the quick way Frostyface lifted them and hit off 
the scent, did not give them much time to recruit. Many of them now 
sat, hat in hand, mopping, and puffing, and turning their red perspiring 
faces tothe wind. ‘ Poough,” gasped one, as if he was going to be sick ; 
* Puff,” went another ; “ Oh! but its’ot!"’ exclaimed a third; ‘“ Wonder if 
there’s any ale hereabouts,” cried a fourth; “ Terrible run!” observed a 
fifth; “ Ten miles at least,” gasped another. Meanwhile the hounds 
went streaming on; and it is wonderful how soon those who don’t follow 
are left hopelessly in the rear. 

Of the few that did follow, Mr. Soapey Sponge, however, was one. 
Nothing daunted by the compliments that had been paid him, he got 
Hercules well in hand; and the horse dropping again on the bit, resumed 
his place in front, going as strongly and steadily as ever. Thus he 
went, throwing the mud in the faces of those behind, regardless of the 
oaths and imprecations that followed; Soapey knowing well enough 
they would do the same by him if they could. 

“ All jealousy,” said Soapey, spurring his horse. ‘ Never saw such 
a jealous set of dogs in my life.” 

An accommodating lane soon presented itself, along which they all 
ens: with the hounds running parallel through the enclosures on the 

eft ; Soapey sending out such volleys of pebbles and mud in his rear as 

made it advisable to keep a good way behind him. The line was now 
apparently for Firlingham Woods; but on nearing the thatched cottage 
on Gasper Heath, the fox, most likely being headed, had turned short to 
the > oy and the chase now lay over Sheeplow Water meadows, and so 
on to Bolsover brick-fields, when the pack again changed from hunting 
to racing, and the pace for a time was severe. His lordship having got 
his second horse at the turn, was ready for the tussle, and plied awa 
vigorously, riding, as usual, with all his heart, with all his mind, wit 
all his soul, and with all his strength; while Jack, still on the Brey, came 
plodding diligently along in the rear, saving his horse as much as he 
could. His lordship charged a stiff flight of rails in the brick-fields ; 
_ while Jack, thinking to save his, rode at a weak place in the fence, a little 
higher up, and in an instant was souse overhead in a clay-hole. 

“ Duck under, Jack! duck under !”” screamed his lordship, as Jack’s 
head rose to the surface. “ Duck under! you'll have it full directly !” 
added he, looking round at Soapey and the rest of them coming up. 

Soapey, however, saw the splash, and turning a little lower down, 
landed safe on sound ground ; while poor Blossomnose, who was next, 
went floundering overhead also. But the pace was too good to stop to 
fish them out. 

“ Dash it,” said Soapey, looking at them splashing about, “ but that 
was a near go for me!” ; 

Jack being thus disposed of, Soapey, with increased confidence, rose in 
his stirrups, easing the redoubtable Hercules; and patting him on the 
shoulder, at the same time that he gave him the gentlest possible touch 
of the spur, exclaimed, “ By the powers, we'll show these old Flat Hats 
the trick!” He then commenced humming— 


Soapey Sponge the raspers taking, 
Sets the funkers’ nerves a-shaking;— 


and riding cheerfully on, he at length found himself on the confines of a 
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wild, rough-looking tract of moorland country, with a range of steep 
hills in the Gistance. 

Frostyface and Lord Scamperdale here for the first time diverged from 
the line the hounds were running, and made for the neck of a smooth, flat, 
rather inviting-looking piece of ground, instead of crossing it, Soapey, 
thinking to get a niche, rode to it; and the “deeper and deeper still” sort 
of flounder his horse made soon let him know that he was in a bog. The 
impetuous Hercules rushed and reared onwards as if to clear the wide ex- 
ars and alighting still lower, shot Soapey right over head in the 
middle. 

* That's. cooked your goose!” exclaimed his lordship, eyeing Soapey 
and his horse floundering about in the black porridge-like mess. 

“ Catch my horse !” hallooed Soapey to the first whip, who came gal- 
loping up as Hercules was breasting his way out again. 

‘Catch him yoursel,” grunted the man, galloping on. 

»A peat*cutter, more humane, received the horse as he emerged from 
the black sea, exclaiming, as the now piebald Soapey came lobbing after 
on foot, “ A, sir! but ye should never set tee to ride through sic a 
place as that!” 

Soapey having generously rewarded the man with a fourpenny piece, 
for catching his horse and scraping the thick of the mud off him, again 
mounted, and cantered round the point he should at first have gone ; 
but his chance was out—the further he went, the further he was left 
behind ; till at last, pulling up altogether, he stood watching the diminish- 
ng pack, till he saw them rolling like marbles over the top of Bother- 
‘ e Hill, followed by his lordship hugging his horse round the neck as 

e went, and the huntsman and whips leading and driving theirs before 
them on foot. 

“ Nasty jealous old beggar!” said Soapey, eyeing his lessening lord- 
ship disappearing over the hill too. Soapey then performed the sicken- 
ing ceremony of turning away from hounds running; not but that he 
might have plodded on on the line, and perhaps even seen or heard what 
became of the fox, but Soapey didn’t hunt on those terms. Like a good 
many other gentlemen, he would be first, or nowhere. 

If it was any consolation to him, he had plenty of companions in mis- 
fortune. The line was dotted with horsemen back to the brick-fields. 
The first person he overtook wending his way home in the discontented, 
moody sort of humour men are in who have lost their errand, was Mr. 
Puffington, master of the Hanby hounds ; at whose appearance at the 
meet we expressed our surprise. 

Masters of hounds are always jealous of each other: that is a rule 
admitting of no exception. Let one man be the greatest sportsman 
that ever was seen, and the other the greatest noodle, the great man will 
always have his cut at the little one. No man in the master-of-hound 
world is too insignificant for censure. Lord Scamperdale was a great 
sportsman, everybody-admitted that; while poor Mr. Puffington thought 
of nothing but how to be thought one. Hearing the mistaken rumour 
that a great writer was down, he thought that his chance of immortali 
was arrived ; and ordering his best horse, and putting on his best appare 
had braved the jibes and sneers of Jack and bis lordship for the purpose 
of scraping acquaintance with the stranger. In that he had been foiled : 
there was no time at the meet to get introduced, neither could he get 
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jostled beside Soapey in going down to the cover; while the quick find, 
the quick get away, followed by the quick thing we have described, were 
equally unfavourable to the undertaking. Nevertheless, Mr. Puffington 
had held on beyond the brick-fields; and had he but persevered a little 
further, he would have had the satisfaction of helping Soapey out of the 
bog. However, he thought otherwise, and pulling up, had returned. 

Soapey now, seeing a red coat a little before, trotted on, and quickl 
overtook a fine nippy, satin-stocked, dandified looking gentleman, wit 
marvellous smart leathers and boots—a great contrast to the large, 
roomy, bargeman-like costume of the Flat Hat Hunt. 

“You're not hurt, I hope?” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, with well- 
feigned anxiety, as he looked at Mr. Soapey Sponge’s black-daubed 
clothes. 

‘‘Oh no!” replied Soapey. Oh no!-—fell soft—fell soft. More dirt, 
less hurt—more dirt, less hurt.” 

“Why, yau’ve been in a bog!” exclaimed Mr. Puffington, eyeing 
Soapey’s much-stained horse. 

‘¢ Almost over head,” replied Soapey. ‘“ Scamperdale saw, me going, 
and hadn’t the grace to holloa out.” 

“ Ah, that’s like him,” replied Mr. Puffington,—“ that’s like him: 
there’s nothing pleases him so much as getting fellows into grief.” 

“‘ Not very polite to a stranger,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

“No, it isn’t,” replied Mr. Puffington,—“ no, it isn’t; far from it, 
indeed—far from it ; but, low be it spoken,” added he, “his lordship is 
only a roughish sort of customer.” | 

“* So he is,” replied Mr. Soapey, who thought it fine to abuse a noble- 

man. 
“The fact is,” said Mr. Puffington, “these Flat Hat chaps are all 
snobs. They think there are no such fine fellows as themselves under 
the sun; and if ever a stranger looks near them, they make a point of 
being as rude and disagreeable to him as they possibly can. This is 
what they call keeping the hunt select.” 

“Indeed !” observed Mr. Sponge, recollecting how they had compli- 
mented him ; adding, ‘‘ They seem a queer set.”’ 

“ There’s a fellow they call ‘ Jack,’” observed Mr. Puffington, “ who 
acts as a sort of bulldog to his lordship, and worries whoever his lordship 
sets him upon. He got into a clay-hole a little further back, and a 
precious splashing he was making, along with the chaplain, old Blossom- 
nose.” 

*“ Ah, I saw him,” observed Mr. Sponge. 

‘You should come and see my hounds,” observed Mr. Puflington. 

“What are they ?” asked Soapey. 

“ The Hanby,” replied Mr. Puffington. 

“Oh! then you are Mr. Puflington,” observed Soapey, who had a 
sort of general acquaintance with all the hounds and masters—indeed, 
with all the meets of all the hounds in the kingdom—which he read in 
the weekly lists in Bell’s Life, just as he read “ Mogg’s Cab Fares,” or 
“ Ruff’s Guide to the Turf.” ‘Then you are Mr. Puffington ?” observed 


er 

“The same,” replied the stranger. 
“Vl have a look at you,” observed Soapey; adding, “ Do you take in 

horses ?” 
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“ Yours, of course,” replied Mr. Puffington, bowing; adding some- 
thing about great public eters, which Soapey didn’t understand, not 
being aware that he was one. 

“]'ll be down upon you, as the extinguisher said to the rushlight,” 
observed Mr. Soapey. 

“ Do,” said Mr. Puffington ; “come before the frost. Where are you 
staying now ?” 

“I'm at Jawleyford’s,” observed Soapey. 

“ Indeed !—Jawleyford’s, are you?” repeated Mr. Puffington. “Good 
fellow, Jawleyford—gentleman, Jawleyford. How long do you stay ?” 

‘‘Why, I haven’t made up my mind,” replied Soapey. ‘ Have no 
thoughts of budging at present.” 

“ Ah, well— quarters,” said Mr. Puffington, who now smelt a rat ; 
‘‘ good quarters—nice girls—fine fortune—tine place, Jawleyford Court. 
Well, book me for the next visit,” added he. 

“] will,” said Soapey, “and no mistake. What do they call your 
shop ?” 

“ Hanby House,” replied Mr. Puffington; “‘ Hanby House—any body 
can tell you where Hanby House is.” 

“T'll not forget,” said Mr. Soapey, booking it in his mind, and eyeing 
his victim. 

I'll show you a fine pack of hounds,” said Mr. Puffington; “ far 
finer animals than those of old Scamperdale’s—steady, true hunting 
hounds, that won’t go a yard without a scent—none of your jealous, 
flashy, frantic devils, that will tear over half a township without one, 
and are always looking out for ‘ holloas’ and assistance—” 

Mr. Puffington was interrupted in the comparison he was about to 
draw between his lordship’s hounds and his, by arriving at the Bol- 
sover brick-fields, and seeing Jack and Blossomnose, horse in hand, 
running to and fro, while sundry countrymen blobbed about in the clay- 
hole they had so recently occupied. ‘Tom Washball, Mr. Wake, Mr. 
Fyle, Mr. Fossick, and several dark-coated horsemen and boys, were con- 
gregated around. Jack had lost his spectacles, and Blossomnose his 
whip, and the countrymen were diving for them. 

“ Not hurt, I hope?” said Mr. Puffington, in the most dandified tone 
of indifference, as he rode up to where Jack and Blossomnose were 
churning the water in their boots, stamping up and down, trying to ge’ 
themselves warm. 

“ Hurt be d—d!” replied Jack, who had a frightful squint, that 
turned his eyes inside out as it were, showing nothing but the whites, 
when he was ina passion: “ Hurt be d—d!” said he; “ might have 
been drowned, for anything you’d have cared.” 

“T should have been sorry for that,” replied Mr. Puffington; adding, 
“The Flat Hat Hunt could ill-afford to lose so useful and ornamental a 
member.” 

“T don’t know what the Flat Hat Hunt can afford to lose,” spluttered 
Jack, who hadn’t got all the clay out of his mouth; “but I know they 
can afford to do without the company of certain gentlemen who shall be 
nameless,” said he, looking at Soapey and Puffington as he thought, but 
in reality showing nothing but the a fa of his eyes. 

“told you so,” said Puffington, jerking his head towards Jack, as 
Soapey and he turned their horses’ heads to ride on; “I told you so,” 
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repeated he; “that’s a specimen of their style ;” adding, “ They are the 
set of ruffians under the sun.” 

The new acquaintances then jogged on together as far as the cross 
roads at Stewkeley, when Puffington, having bound Soapey in his own 
recognizance to come to him when he left J awleyford Court, pointed 
him out his way, and with a most hearty shake of the hands the friends 


parted. 


Cuaprer XXVJ, 
LORD SCAMPERDALE AT HOME. 


WE fear our fair friends will expect something gay from the above 
heading—lamps and flambeaux outside, fiddlers, feathers, and flirters in. 
Nothing of the sort, fair ladies—nothing of the sort. Lord Scamperdale 
“at home,” simply means that his lordship was not out hunting, that 
he had got his dirty boots and breeches off, and warm tartans, flannels, and 
worsteds on. 


Lord Scamperdale—for we may observe that all noblemen are lords in — 


the sporting world, except dukes, who are called dukes (“ Well, Duke, 
how are you ?”—and so), Lord Scamperdale, we say, was the eighth ear! ; 
and, according to the usual alternating course of great English families 
—one generation living and the next starving—it was his lordship’s turn 
to live; but the seventh earl having been rather unreasonable in the 
length of his lease, the present earl, who during the lifetime of his 
father was Lord Hardup, had contracted such parsimonious habits, that 
when he came into possession he could not shake them off; and but for 
the fortunate friendship of Abraham Brown, the village blacksmith, who 
had given his young idea a sporting turn, entering him with ferrets and 
rabbits, and so training him on with terriers and rat-catching, badger- 
baiting and otter-hunting, up to the noble sport of foxhunting itself, 
in all probability his lordship would have been a regular miser. As it 
was, he did not spend a halfpenny upon anything but hunting ; and his 
hunting, though well, was still economically done, costing him some 
couple of thousand a-year, to which, for the sake of euphony, Jack used 
to add an extra five hundred ; ‘two thousand five underd a-year, five- 
and-twenty underd a-year,” sounding better, as Jack thought, and more 
imposing, than “a couple of thousand, or two thousand, a-year.” There 
were few days on which Jack didn’t inform the field what the hounds 
cost his lordship, or rather what they didn’t cost him. 

Woodmansterne, his lordship’s principal residence, was a splendid 
place, the finest in the county. It stood in an undulating park of 800 
acres, with its church, and its lake, and its heronry, and its decoy, and 
its race-course, and its varied grasses of the choicest kinds, for feeding 
the numerous herds of deer, so well known at Temple-bar and Charing- 
cross as the Woodmansterne venison. The house was a modern edifice, 
built. by the sixth earl, who, having been a “liver,” had run himself 
aground by his enormous outlay on this Italian structure, which was 
just finished when he died. The fourth earl, who, we should have stated, 
was a “liver” too, was a man of virtt—a great traveller and collector 
of coins, pictures, statues, marbles, and curiosities generally —things that 
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are very dear to buy, but oftentimes extremely cheap when sold ; and, 
having collected a vast quantity from all parts of the world (no easy feat 
in those days), he made them heir-looms, and departed this life, leaving 
the next earl the pleasure of contemplating them. The fifth earl havin 
duly starved through life, then made way for the sixth ; who, finding 
a a quantity of valuables stowed away as he thought in rather a con- 
fined way, sent to London for a first-rate architect, Sir Thomas Squareall 
(who always posted with four horses), who forthwith pulled down the old 
brick-and-stone Elizabethan mansion, and built the present splendid 
Italian structure, of the finest polished stone, at an expense of —furni- 
ture and all—say 120,000/.; Sir Thomas’s estimates being 30,000/. 
The seventh earl of course then starved ; and the present lord, at the age 
of forty-three, found himself in possession of house, and coins, and 
curiosities ; and, best of all, of some 90,000/. in the funds, that had 
quietly rolled up during the latter part of his venerable parent's existence. 
His lordship then took counsel with himself—first, whether he should 
marry or remain single ; secondly, whether he should live or starve. 
Having considered the subject with all the attention a circumscribed 
allowance of brains permitted, he came to the resolution that the second 
proposition depended a good deal upon the first ; “ for,” said he to himself, 
“if I marry, my lady, perhaps, may make me live ; and therefore,” said 
he, “perhaps I'd better remain single.” At all events, he came to the 
determination not to marry ina hurry; and until he did, he felt there was 
no occasion for him to inconvenience himself by living. So he had the 
house put away in brown Holland, the carpets rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin, the cabinets of curiosities locked, 
the plate secured, the china closeted, and everything arranged with the 
greatest care against the time, which he put before him in the distance 
like a target, when he should marry and begin to live. 

At first he gave two or three great dinners a-year, about the height of 
the fruit season, and when it was getting too ripe for carriage to London 
by the old coaches—when a grand airing of the state-rooms used to take 
place, and ladies from all parts of the county used to sit shivering with 
their bare shoulders, all anxious for the honours of the head of the table. 
His lordship always held out that he was a marrying man ; but even if he 
hadn’t they would have come all the same, an unmarried man being always 
clearly on the cards : and though he was stumpy, and clumsy, and ugly, 
with as little to say for himself as could well be conceived, they all agreed 
that he was a most engaging, attractive man—quite a pattern of a man. 
Even on horseback, and in his hunting clothes, in which he looked far the 
best, he was only a coarse, square, bull-headed looking man, with hard, 
dry, round, matter-of-fact features, that never look young, and yet 
somehow never get old. Indeed, barring the change from brown to 
grey of his short stubbly whiskers, which he trained with great care into 
a curve almost on to his cheek bone, he looked very little older at the 
period of which we are writing than he did a dozen years before, when 
he was Lord Hardup. These dozen years, however, had brought him 
down in his doings. 

The dinners had gradually dwindled away altogether, and he had had 
all the large tablecloths and napkins rough dried and locked away against 
he got married; an event that he seemed more anxious to provide for 
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the more unlikely it became. He had also abdicated the main body 
of the mansion, and taken up his quarters in what used to be the 
steward’s room ; into which he could creep quietly by a side door opening 
from the outer entrance, and so save frequent exposure to the cold 
and damp of the large cathedral-like hall beyond. Through the 
steward’s room, was what used to be the muniment room, which he con- 
verted into a bed-room for himself; and a little further along the passage 
was another small chamber, made out of what used to be the plate-room, 
whereof Jack, or whoever was in office, had the possession. All three 
rooms were furnished in the roughest, coarsest, homeliest way—his lord- 
ship wishing to keep all the good furniture against he married. The 
sitting-room, or parlour as his lordship called it, had an old grey drugget 
for a carpet, an old round blaek mahogany table on castors, that the last 
steward had ejected as too bad for him, four semicircular wooden-bottomed 
walnut smoking-chairs ; an old spindle-shanked sideboard with very little 
middle, over which swung a few book-shelves, with the termination of their 
green strings surmounted by a couple of foxes’ brushes. Small as the 
shelves were, they were larger than his lordship wanted—two books, one 
for Jack and one for himself, being all they contained ; while the other 
shelves were filled with hunting-horns, odd spurs, knots of whipcord, piles 
of halfpence, lucifer-match boxes, gun-charges, and such like miscella- 
neous articles. 

His lordship’s fare was as rough as his furniture. He was a great 
admirer of tripe, cow-heel, and delicacies of that kind; he had tripe 
twice a-week—boiled one day, fried another. He was also a great 
patron of beefsteaks, which he ate half raw, with slices of cold onion 
served in a saucer with water. 

It was a beefsteak-and-batter-pudding day on which the foregoing run 
took place; and his lordship and Jack having satisfied nature off their 
respective dishes—for they only had vegetables in common—and having 
finished off with some very strong Cheshire cheese, wheeled their chairs 
to the fire, while Bags the butler cleared the table and placed it between 
them. They were dressed in full suits of flaming large-checked red-and- 
yellow tartans, the tartan of that noble clan the “ Stunners,” with black- 
and-white Shetland hose and red slippers. His lordship and Jack had 
related their mutual adventures by sort of cross visits to each other’s bed- 
rooms while dressing ; and, dinner being announced by the time they were 
ready, they had fallen to, and applied themselves diligently to the victuals, 
and now very considerately unbuttoned their many-pocketed waistcoats 
and stuck out their legs, to give it a fair chance of digesting. They 
seldom spoke much until his lordship had had his nap, which he gene- 
rally took immediately after dinner ; but on this particular night he sat 
bending forward in his chair, picking his teeth and looking at his toes, 
evidently ill at ease in his mind. Jack guessed the cause, but didn’t 
say anything. Soapey Sponge, he thought, had beat him. 

At length his lordship threw himself back in his chair, and stretch- 
ing his little queer legs out before him, began to breathe thicker 
and thicker, till at last he got the melody up to a grunt. It was not 
the fine generous snore of a sleep that he usually enjoyed, but 
short, quick, fitful sort of broken naps, that generally terminated in 
spasmodic jerks of the arms or legs. These grew worse, till at last all 
four went at once, like the limbs of a Peter Waggey, when, throwing 
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himself forward with a violent effort, he awoke; and finding his horse 
was not a-top of him, as he thought, he gave vent to his feelings in the 
following ejaculations :— 

“Qh, Jack, I’m unhappy!” exclaimed he. ‘I’m distressed!” con- 
tinued he. “ I’m wretched !” added he, slapping his knees. ‘ I’m per- 
fectly miserable!” he added, with a strong emphasis on the miserable. 

‘¢ What’s the matter?” asked Jack, who was half asleep himself. 

“Oh, that Soapey Something !—he’ll be the death of me !” observed 
his lordship. 

“TI thought so,” replied Jack ; ‘‘ what's the bitch been after now ?” 

“JT dreamt he’d killed old Lablache—best hound I have,” replied his 
lordship. 

** Soapey be ,” grunted Jack. : 

“ Ah, it’s all very well for you to say ‘Soapey be this’ and ‘ Soapey 
be that,’ but I can tell you what, that fellow is going to be a very 
awkward customer—a very terrible thorn in my side.” ; 

“ Humph !” grunted Jack, who didn’t see how. 

‘“‘ There's mischief about that fellow,” continued his lordship, pouring 
himself out half a tumbler of gin, and filling it up with water. “ There’s 
mischief about the fellow. I don’t like his looks—I don’t like his coat— 
I don’t like his boots—I don’t like anything about him. I'd rather see 
the back of him than the front. He must be got rid of,” added his 
lordship. 

_ Well, I did my best to-day, I’m sure,” replied Jack. ‘I was deuced 
near wanting the patent coffin you were so good as to promise me.” 

“You did your work well,’’ replied his lordship; “ you did your work 
well ; and you shall have my other specs till I can get you a new pair 
from town; and if you'll serve me again, I'll remember you in my 
will—I’ll leave you something handsome.” 

* ]’m your man,” replied Jack. 

‘T never was so bothered with a fellow in my life,” observed his lordship. 
“Captain Topsawyer was bad enough, and always pressed too close 
on the hounds, but he would pull up at a check; but this rusty booted 
‘bomination seems to think the hounds are kept for him to ride over. 
He must be got rid of somehow,” repeated his lordship; “for we 
shall have no peace while he’s here.” 

“ If he’s after either of the Jawley girls, that'll be bad to shake off,” 
observed Jack. 

“That's just the point,” replied his lordship, quaffing off his gin with 
the air of a man most thoroughly thirsty ; “that’s just the point,” re- 
ome he, setting down his tumbler. “I think, if he is, I could cook 

is goose for him.” 

** How so?” asked Jack, drinking off his glass. 

* Why, I'll tell you,” replied his lordship, replenishing his tumbler, 
and passing the old gilt-labelled blue bottle over to Jack ; “ you see, 
old Frosty’s a cunning old file, and picks up all the news and gossip of 
the country when he's out at exercise with the hounds, or in going to 
cover—knows everything !—who licks his wife, and whose wife licks him 
—who’s after such a girl, and so on ;—and he’s found out somehow that 
this Mr. What’s-his-name isn’t the man of metal he’s passing for.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Jack, raising his eyebrows, and squinting his eyes 
inside out ; Jack’s opinion of a man being entirely regulated by his purse. 
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“It’s a fact,” said his lordship, with a knowing shake of his head. 
“ As we were toddling home with the hounds, I said to Frosty, ‘I hope 
that Mr. Soapey Something’s comfortable in his bath ’—meaning Gobble- 
cow Bog, which he rode into. ‘ Why,’ said Frosty, ‘ it’s no great odds what 
comes of such rubbage as that.’ Now, Frosty, you know, in a general 
way, is a most yes fair-spoken man, sealilly before Christmas, when 
he begins to look out for the tips; and as we are not much troubled with 
strangers, thanks to your sensible way of handling them, I thought Frosty 
would have made the most of this natural son of Dives, and been as 

olite to him as possible. However, he was evidently no favourite of 
Frosty’s. So I just asked—not that one likes to be familiar with servants, 
you know, but still this brown-booted beggar is enough to excite one’s 
curiosity, and make any one go out of one’s way a little,—so I just asked 
Frosty what he knew about him. ‘ All over the left,’ said Frosty, jerking 
his thumb back over his shoulder, and looking as knowing as a goose 
with one eye ; ‘all over the left,’ repeated he. ‘ What’s over the left ? 
said I. ‘Why, this Mr. Sponge,’ said he. ‘How so? asked I. 
‘ Why,’ said Frosty, ‘he’s come gammonin’ down here that he’s a great 
man—full of money, and horses, and so on ; but it’s all my eye, he’s no 
more a great man than I am.’” 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Jack, who had sat squinting and listening 
intently as his lordship proceeded. ‘ Well, now, damme, I thought he 
was a snob the moment I saw him,” continued he; Jack being one of 
those clever gentlemen who know everything after they are told. 

*¢ Well, how do you know, Jack?’ said 1 to Frosty. ‘ Oh, I knows,’ 
replied he, as if he was certain about it. However, I wasn’t satisfied 
without knowing too; and, as we kept jogging on, we came to the old 
Coach and Horses, and I said to Jack, ‘We may as well have a drop of 
something to warm us.’ So we halted, and had glasses of brandy a-piece, 
whips and all; and then, as we jogged on again, I just said to Jack 
casually, ‘ Did you say it was Mr. Blossomnose told you about old Brown 
Boots ?” ‘No—Blossomnose—zo,’ replied he, as if Blossom never had 
anything half so good to tell; ‘it was a young woman,’ said he, in an 
under tone, ‘who told me, and she had it from old Brown Boots’s 

m. ” 
‘Well, that’s good,” observed Jack, diving his hands into the very 
bottom of his great tartan trouser pockets, and shooting his legs out 
before him; “ Well, that’s good,” repeated he, falling into a sort of 
reverie. 

‘‘ Well, but what can we make of it ?” at length inquired he, after a 
long pause, during which he ran the facts through his mind, and thought 
they could not be much ruder to Soapey than they had been; “ What 
can we make of it?” said he. “The devil can ride, and we can’t pre- 
vent him; and his having nothing only makes him less careful of his 
neck.” 

“ Why, that was just what I thought,” replied Lord a 
taking another tumbler of gin; “that was just what I thought—the 
devil can ride, and we can’t prevent him; and just as I settled that in 
my sleep, I thought I saw him come staring along, with his great brown 
horse’s head in the air, and crash right a-top of old Lablache. But I see 
my way clearer with him now. But help yourself,” continued his lordship, 
passing the gin-bottle over to Jack, feeling that what he had to say re- 
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quired a little recommendation. “TI think I can turn Frosty's informa- 
tion to some account.” 

«I don’t see how,” observed Jack, replenishing his glass. 

“ I do, though,” replied his lordship ; adding, “but I must have your 
assistance.” 

“Well, anything in moderation,” replied Jack, who had had to turn 
his hand to some very queer jobs occasionally. 

“T’'ll tell you what J think,” observed his lordship. “I think there 
are two ways of getting rid of this haughty Philistine—this unclean 
spirit—this bomination of a man. I think, in the first place, if old 
Chatterbox knew that he had nothing, he would very soon bow him out 
of Jawleyford Court; and, in the second, that we might get rid of him 
by buying his horses.” 

“Well,” replied Jack, “I don’t know but you're right. Chatterbox 
would soon wash his hands of him, as he has done of many promising 
young gentlemen before, if he has nothing ; but people differ so in their 
ideas of what nothing consists of.” 

Jack spoke feelingly, for he was a gentleman who was generally 
+ elem of as having nothing a-year, paid quarterly; and yet he was in 

1e enjoyment of an annuity of sixty pounds. 

“Oh, why, when I say he has nothing,” replied Lord Scamperdale, 
“T mean that he has not what Jawleyford, who is a bumptious sort of 
an ass, would consider sufficient to make him a fit match for one of his 
daughters. He may have a few hundreds a-year, but Jaw, I’m sure, 
will look at nothing under thousands.” 

“Oh, certainly not,” said Jack; “there’s no doubt about that.” 

“Well, then, you see, I was thinking,’ observed Lord Scamperdale, 
eyeing Jack’s countenance, “ that if you would dine there to-morrow, as 
we fixed—” 

“Oh, d—n it, I couldn’t do that,” interrupted Jack, drawing himself 
together in his chair like a horse refusing a leap; “I couldn’t do that— 
I couldn't dine with Jaw not at no price.” 

“* Why not ?” asked Lord Scamperdale ; “he'll give you a devilish 
~ dinner—ficacees and all sorts of things ; far finer fare than you have 

ere.” 

“ That may all be,” replied Jack ; “ but I don’t want none of his food. 
I hate the sight of the fellow, and detest him fresh every time I see him. 
Consider, too, you said you’d let me off if I sarved out Soapey; and I’m 
sure I did my best. I led him over some awful places ; and then what a 
ducking I got! My ears are full of water still,” added he, laying his 
head on one side to try to run it out. 

“ You did well,” observed Lord Scamperdale—* you did well, and I 
—_ intended to let you off, but then I didn’t know what a beggar I had 
to deal with. Come, say you'll go, that’s a good fellow.”’ 

“ Couldn't,” replied Jack, squinting frightfully. 

“ You'll oblige me,” observed Lord Scamperdale. 

“ Ah, well, I'd do anything to oblige your lordship,” replied Jack, 
thinking of the corner in the will. “Td do anything to oblige your 
lordship ; but the fact is, sir, I'm not prepared to go. I’ve lost my specs 
—I've got no swell clothes—I can’t go in the Stunner tartan,” added he, 
eyeing his backgammon-board-looking chest, and diving his hands into 

e capacious pockets of his shooting-jacket. 
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“ Til manage all that,” replied his lordship ; “I’ve got a pair of splendid 
silver-mounted spectacles in the Indian cabinet in the drawing-room, that 
I've kept to be married in. I'll lend them to you, and there’s no saying 
but you may captivate Miss wr ee in them. Then as to clothes, 
there’s my new damson-coloured velvet waistcoat with the steel buttons, 
and my fine blue coat with the velvet collar, silk facings, and our button 
on it; altogether I'll rig you out and make you such a swell, there’s no 
saying but Miss Jawleyford ’ll offer to you, by way of consoling herself 
for the loss of Soapey.” 

“Tm afraid you'll have to make a settlement for me, then,” observed 
our friend. 

“ Weil, you are a good fellow, Jack,” said his lordship, “and I'd as 
soon make one on you as on any one else. However, I'll tell you what 
I'll do, [I'll send for old Pouncebox to-morrow, to add a little codicil to 
my will.” 

ll tell him to come as I pass through Starfield,” replied Jack, 
thinking his lordship might forget. “I ’spose you'll send me on wheels ?” 
added he. 

“In course,” replied his lordship. ‘ Dog-cart—name behind—Right 
Honourable the Earl of Scamperdale—lad with cockade—everything 
genteel ;” adding, “‘ By Jove, they'll take you for me!” 

Having settled all these matters, and arranged how the information 
was to be communicated to Jawleyford, the friends at length took their 
block-tin candlesticks, with their cauliflower-headed candles, and retired 


to bed. 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF AN OLD ADAGE, 


In these days of observation and experience, when discoveries are 
made daily, and human power is strengthened in something very like a 
geometric ratio, it is surprising to find a fundamental law imperfectly un- 
derstood. Our men of science inform us that matter is in a conti- 
nual progress, but whether backwards or forwards is still undecided. 
Now, whether it go backwards or forwards, it is of some importance to 
man to know if he be still, unmoved, or if he be rapt away by the power- 
ful forees which sway the world, and carried along the tide of eternity, 
observing all things else in motion continual. "Tis a strange, and, it 
must be confessed, a sad reflection, that that most wonderful piece of 
mechanism, composing the article called man, is still so great a mystery, 
finding as we do, that the workings of this curious machine are scarcely 
known, and that the covering is like polished metal, dazzling the eyes, 
and drawing all attention to the outside. 

For our part, we are of opinion that there is an old adage, which, though 
cast aside like an old sixpence, is of use to the poor man. This little 
epigrammatic adage declares that “ Extremes meet.” Now, dear reader, 
collect all your philosophic volumes, from Xenophanes down to Monsieur 
Cousin, and find, if you ean, such a declaration, so full of meaning; a 
declaration which can be applied to elucidate the phenomena of the 
worlds moral, physical, legislative, musical, fashionable and unfashion- 
able. We would not have the reader think we have made this valuable 
discovery ourselves. By no means. Even S§. T. Coleridge can give us 
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the history of it. He says, “ Every power in nature and in spirit must 
evolve an opposite” (i.e., there must be extremes) ; “ and all: opposition is 
a tendency to re-union” (i.e., “‘ extremes meet”). He goes on to say 
that Heraclitus first promulgated this fact, which Bruno afterwards revi- 
vified aud manifested forth. But whilst men endeavour to decompose all 
bodies to their simplest elements, and on the other hand will make use 
of pompous diction, and write books like forest groves, thick and impe- 
netrable, it is evident that Philosophy must ever be a maiden in weeds, 
groaning at obscurity. Let philosophers, then, imitate nature, and 
speak in a clear, simple voice, imitating the song of the thrush, whose 
melody falls sweet on the ears of the listener. If, then, Bruno and Cole- 
ridge had used a simple term like our adage, Philosophy had dwelt in 
cottages, under a thatched roof. It strikes us, Milton had some idea of 
this when he wrote those oft-quoted lines (especially quoted by gentle- 
men fresh from “ Hegel's Encyclopedia”), 


How charming is Divine Philosophy, &c. 


There is one division of philosophers who proceed in their reasonings 
from cause to effect, and another from effect to cause. There are some 
who, like birds picking up crumbs, pick up scraps wherewith to furnish 
a fund of knowledge formed of generals and supported by particulars. 
There are others, who boldly place before themselves a principle, and 
argue from it all other things known and unknown. These latter are 
the renovators of the world ; and they have their reward, as says the old 
Alexandrian poet : 

Ovx €r’ emupavw toa yains, adda Trap’ atta 

Znvi Scorpepeos mipmrapat auBSpoains. 
No longer do I touch the earth, but dwell with Jove above, 
Tended by him, and filled with happiest joy and holiest love. 

And we, in imitation, set forth with this hypothesis : Extremes meet. 
And since we shall show it to be true in all cases, therefore we may style 
it an universal hypothesis. Behold ye then, ye that wander without a 
lantern fixed on the hoped-for post, a short and royal path to Hocus- 
pocus, or the metaphysical land of shadows. 

Let us adduce a few facts. All that the geologist has done is merely 
a comment upon our text. He shows us that the world is undergoing, 
and has undergone, vast changes, backwards and forwards—backwards in 
destruction, forwards, in reproduction ; that life and death are constant 
attendants, going forth hand-in-hand like sisters by different fathers. 
All things have life, even stones and grains of sand—of course different 
in their kind—but these are attended by Destruction. Life is like a fair 
little rivulet running through a marshy land, liable to be stopped by the 
least impediment, but not overcome. While existence is, destruction 
must be; and even destruction is but a tendency to its opposite, a new life. 

Astronomers talk of change in the heavens, but they perceive it only from 
phenomena. By our hypothesis, we stablish their inference. One extreme 
showeth that there is another. If, then, all things were the same, without 
change, there would be no motion and no time (i.e., temporal succession). 

Can we go still higher? Yea, we can say or sing, what would make 
Mr. Emerson and the dithyrambists of our day stare. The body is the 
extreme of the soul, that ray of Life, sprung from the unknown in the 
vast recess of infinity, which glided down like the mote on the sunbeam, 
and took up its abode in dust for a few short hours, then to wend its way 
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upwards, unhappy in the loss of its earthly companion, but spiritualised, 
strange to say, when its companionship is finally renewed. When we 
distinguish the soul’s faculties into reason, understanding, &c., it is not 
that the soul is capable of division, for the manifestation of the soul is 
varied according to the condition (the universal condition) of the body, 
the soul’s extreme. 

But let us leave these themes to those whom they delight— 


——Ire per altum 
Aéra, et immenso spatiantem vivere celo— 


and take a peep at our own dear world, 





Xwpéipev €s moduppddous 
Actuévas avOepnodecs. 

In all ranks of society does this adage hold. For instance, at my Lady 
Bliss’s soirée the other evening, there were several engaged couples who 
furnished no small quantity of euphonism (alias scandal) to the dowagers. 
There were Mr. Burton, the eldest son of Lord Linton, and pretty Lady 
Agnes Matchem, held in especial view. Now Mr. B. was honourable 
and courageous, with not too much of the dandy about him, and he loved 
sincerely. Lady Agnes was not only pretty, but moreover kind and 
amiable. How was it possible, then, that they should no¢ love ? for like 
meets like, an extreme is merely the reflection, the draiyaoya of an 
opposite or extreme. 

Thus could we lead thee, gentle reader, o’er fields fruitful as the lands 
of the tropics, flying like a witch on a broomstick beneath the moon, or 
whisking out of sight behind a comet, and finding soon the haven of rest. 
Who, then, can now deny that the path to knowledge is manifested ; that 
faith is rendered certain; and that the future has become as clear as the 
past? And ail this is effected by that little sentiment, to wit, “ Extremes 
meet !” 








THE FLIGHT OF THE VEIL. 
A LEGEND OF KLOSTER NEUBURG. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY, ESQ. 


From Leopoldsberg’s wooded height 
The trav’ller looking down 

Sees glitt’ring in the plain beneath 
A river and a town. 


The river is the Danube, girt 
With banks and forests green ; 

The town, what we Vienna call, 
Though Germans call it Wien. 


From thence in crowds, each festive morn, 
Cits with their pipes repair, 
To scramble up the mountain-side, 
And breathe the mountain air. 
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The Flight of the Veil. 


Some gladly pause where stands halfway 
The wooden Belvedere, 


And renovate their failing strength 
With sausages and beer ; 















While younger legs the summit gain, 


Where round and round they go, 
And to Labitzky’s last waltz shake 


“ The light fantastic toe.” 













Tho’ all their music be a flute . 
With crack’d and shrill too-too, 

"Tis wonderful what at a pinch 

That single flute can do. 








From “ Briissel Spitzen” and “Aurore” 
To “ Fashionablen” gay, 

Each waltz, from Weber down to Strauss, ; 
That clever flute can play. 








But there were days, ere people dreamt 
Of waltz or e’en euntaiie, 

When other sounds the echoes woke 
On Leopoldsberg’s hill. 








Yet there was music in those sounds 
- The dullest sense t’enthral ; 

The music of a woman’s voice, 
The sweetest sound of all. 







For often to that mountain height 
There came a lady fair, 

Her costume such as long ago 

Fair ladies used to wear ; 







And from her head a veil hung down 
Her tresses to confine, 

And brightly thro’ its slender folds 

Her golden locks did shine. 

















Yet—tho’ more rich and costly robes 
Than hers were seldom seen, 

And tho’ her mise might well have charmed 
A Laure or Victorine— 


Had art her many aids denied, 
Those aids which so assist 

Our modern belles, I doubt if one 
Would ever have been miss’d. 


One morn—'twas early in the Spring, 
In April or in May, 

What some folks call a “ growing” morn, 
When ev'rything looks gay : 


The wind blew freshly o'er the hill, 

Tho’ bright the sunbeams shone ; 
And they had like to lose their hats 
Who didn’t hold them on. 
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From bush and brake a hidden choir 
Of warblers caroll’d clear, 

When to the mountain’s dizzy height 
That lady fair drew near. 


And by her side her husband came, 
A stately peer, I ween : 

He was the rave Leopold, 
And she the Margravine. 


Why did that lovely lady gaze 
So anxiously around, 

As if in search of something, which 
Was never to be found ? 


First right, then left, then straight ahead 
She look’d with eager eye, 

Then sigh’d, “ Alas! not one will do!”: 
But didn’t mention why. 


“‘ Methinks, my dear,” her spouse began, 
“ Yon snug secluded dell, 

Unless I much mistake, would suit 
Your pious purpose well. 


“A sweeter spot you'll seldom find, 
Or more ts 0 Na air ; 

So, if by me you're ruled, you'll build 
Your monastery there.” 


“‘ Margrave,” said she, “ you do mistake, 
As, if I must tell you 

The truth, and nothing but the truth, 
You generally do. 


“ Now look, sir, did you ever see 
A place so flat and low ; 

So very damp ?” the Margrave look’d, 
And faintly answer’d “ No!” 


“Then do be still, you tiresome man,” 
The cara sposa cried ; 

“‘ How can you settle any point, 
Where J cannot decide ? 


“ That spot, forsooth! with better claims 
I could name five or six ; 

But tho’ on each I've fix’d my eye, 
My choice I cannot fix.” 


She paused abruptly, for the wind 
With sudden cr blew, 

And from her head as suddenly 
Her veil like lightning flew. 


Away it went o’er hill and dale, 
O’er plain and mountain top, 
As if, like Herr von Clam’s cork leg, 
It never meant to stop. 
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The Margrave stared, first at the veil, 
Then at the Margravine ; 

And much perplex’d he seem’d to see 
Her countenance serene : 





For he had fancied, silly man, 
O’erclouded it would be; 
And what that usually meant 
None knew so well as he. 


But not a symptom she betray'd 
Of anger or of woe; 

She merely utter’d three short words, 
And those were—“ Let us go.” 


“Whither ?” the Margrave falter’d out 
With half uncertain air— 
“ Whither ! to find the veil, and build 
The monastery there ! ’ 


“What J could ne’er do—choose the spot— 
A miracle has done ; 

So there you shall—no, J will lay 
The first foundation stone.” 


“ But,” said her lord, “ suppose the veil 
Should in the Danube lie ?” 

“Suppose it should,” cried she, “why, then 
We'll drain the Danube dry. 


“ Nay, if it float on any lake 
Within a hundred miles, 

There shall my monastery stand, 
Like Venice, upon piles.” 


From dawn till dusk the veil was sought, 
For three long days in vain ; 

And for the fourth time Sol prepared 
To run his course again. 


Five hundred pair of eager eyes 
Their utmost skill did use, 

Aided by twice five hundred feet 
In twice five hundred shoes. 


Up hill, down dale, with ready zeal 
That never seem’d to fail, 

They climb'd and slipp’d, and slipp’d and climb’d, 
But couldn’t find the veil. 


Till all at once a shout was heard, 
A long and loud hurrah— 

“ Ts’t found ?” a dozen voices ask’d, 
And one voice answer’d “ Ja!” 


Where now dull Kloster Neuburg stands, 
The windblown treasure lay ; 

And in th’ Augustine convent there 
It lieth to this day. 


And to the passing stranger still 
They tell this ancient tale, 
And show the timeworn pile, whose site 
Was chosen by a veil. 
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A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 
Cuapter I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


“ Now I further saw that betwixt them and the gate was a river, but there was 
no bridge to go over, and the river was very deep.”—BunyYan. 


At the mouth of the Mississippi River, and at the point where it dis- 
gorges into the sea the contributions of a hundred tributary streams, 
besides its rapid current that attests its existence to the eye, are some 
scattered, low banks, scarce elevated above the level of its Tushing and 
turbid waters. 

These banks are formed by an accumulation of drift-wood and alluvial 
deposit, which is annually extending the great valley of the West. 

Those banks recently formed, on which vegetation has scarcely com- 
menced, are black and unsightly in appearance. Should curiosity tempt 
the traveller to plant his foot on their uninviting shores, they will present 
to him a hard crust of earth cracked into large fissures by an almost 
tropical sun, piles of drift-wood, the refuse of ancient forests a thousand 
miles away, bubbling salt springs and stagnant pools, where the half- 
torpid alligator basks in primeval mud. 

On the evening of a fine day in spring, a few moments after sunset, a 
large clumsy-looking and dismantled ship approached the place de- 
scribed. She bore evident marks of stress of weather; top-gallant mast, 
fore-yard, and jib-boom carried away, ropes slack and awry, sides green 
and rusty, and a general appearance of desolation surrounding her, which 
would seem to denote that adverse and tempestuous winds had detained 
her long, and inflicted much damage. 

On the top of a high and old-fashioned poop a person stood gazing 
long and intently on the scene (if scene it could be called) before him. 
He was alone in his musings, and perhaps by choice; others there were 
in the cuddy below, whose boisterous revelry proclaimed the licence 
usually taken on an approach to land. But though no misanthrope, this 
individual felt more disposed to indulge in solitary musings on reaching 
the land of his adoption, than to take part in the exhilaration of good 
fellowship. 

Young, hale, and well-clad, he might have been a gentleman travelling 
for pleasure ; he might have owned the vessel on which he stood; or he 
might have come with the prospect of carving his fortune in the western 
world. He was in the latter case—an adventurer ; and there he stood. 

The arrival of the extension-line high-pressure steam tow-boat Dandy 
Jim, puffing volumes of steam in fierce roars through a trumpet-shaped 
funnel, scarcely distracted’ his attention until a loud voice hailed the 
captain of the ship :— 

“ Well, bos ! how are you this time ?” 

“‘ How are you, old horse ?” 

“‘ First-rate, old fellow. Bin blowin’ pretty considerable where you bin, 


I expect ?” 
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“¢ Well—we had a few sneezers—carried away some lumber.” 

“ How much water on the bar ?” 

“ What ’ll take you over, I guess.” 

Night closed in almost ons and there was barely light sufficient to 
display the pilot-station as the ship passed. 

Amongst the persons who came on board the ship, on her passage up 
the river with the aid of the steamer, was a tall, smooth-faced individual, 
with long hair like a boy, but with everything in his expression to con- 
tradict the juvenility which his apparel attempted; and particularly a 
remarkably ironical, almost sinister expression about the corners of his 
small black eye, which might be the result of climate, or might indicate 
a naturally sarcastic disposition. The person first mentioned, who an- 
swered to the name of Godfrey Selborne, had found sufficient interest in 
the appearance of the river to induce him to resume his station on deck 
next morning ; and he stood looking out as before, when he was startled 
by a harsh voice at his elbow, which addressed him in these words :— 

“ Well, stranger, you're from the old country, I reckon ?” 

Selborne turned round, and beheld the person we have partially de- 
scribed. Under the impression that this address was an intrusion on his 
privacy, he replied drily, and with an inquiring glance as if to say, 
Who the d—l are you? “TI am, sir.” 

“ Well, sir,” responded his new acquaintance, “ you breathe the air of 
freedom now.” 

* “Yes, if the atmosphere of the United States deserves the title exclu- 
a I suppose we do.” 

‘You hain’t got such a river as this in your country, [ expect ?” 

ae replied Selborne, “‘I understand there is not its equal in the 
world.” 

This answer apparently gratified the stranger gentleman. He paused, 
and shifted his plug of tobacco to the other side of his mouth, and 
resum 

“ This is the ‘father of waters.’ An amazing sight of produce comes 
down here.” 

“I do not doubt it,” replied the Englishman. ‘Indeed, from all I 
can hear, the city above would be one of the largest commercial cities in 
the world, but for the sickness in it.” 

“°Tain’t sickly.” 

“No? then | have been misinformed. I have always learnt that the 
epidemics carry off great numbers, and cause business to be entirely 
suspended during the summer.” 

“Why, a stranger is bound to go through the acclimating process, any 
how ; but the creoles of the place are hearty ; they never die.” 

“ How is that ?” said Godfrey. 

** Why, they dry up and blow away.” 

“Oh, that is the way, is it?” said Selborne, with a half smile. 

“ We are a great people,” continued his new friend; “we go ahead 
some, I tell _, 

* Well, allowing that, you must admit that we have some enterprise 
in England.” 

“The British,” said he, “take things mighty easy. It’s a long time 
before they take up an idea, and as long again before they act on it. 
They creep along slow, like a cockroach with its legs cut off. They 
don’t fire up as wedo. They are always making laws in one house to be 
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thrown out in the other; and whenever they do get a law passed, the 
need for it has gone by ; or if it hasn’t, why it’s such a piece of mystifi- 
cation that it’s rather more than a Philadelphia lawyer can do to under- 
stand it. Now we go night straight ahead. If the people want any- 
thing, it’s bound to be done. Wego on the high-pressure principle 
—bound to go, or burst.” 

‘You mistake,” said Selborne, drawing breath after this catalogue of 
the errors of his country; “you mistake the character of our system. 
We have two houses of representatives,—so have you ; but we, being an 
older country, have more than one class to legislate for, and we conceive 
the delay of which you speak to be a safer errorthan precipitancy would 
be. It is our object to obstruct the progrégs of law-making, as our 
statute-books are already too cumbrous. For my part, I think safety is 
better than speed. Our system is more complicated than yours ; and we 
must not be always trying experiments, or we shall get it out of order. 
It’s all very well for a country in the first bloom of its youth, with 
immense territories and boundless resources, to spring up in fits and 
starts, for it can hardly move wrong ; but for a grown-up nation, with a 
crowd of people in a small space, with great contrasts of social position, 
great poverty, and overgrown wealth to reconcile, we should produce 
a convulsion in a single season unless we legislated with great delibera- 
tion.” 

Selborne stopped here, a little astonished at himself, for he was not 
usually prosy. she | ; 

“ Well, perhaps,” said his new friend ; “ but I calculate you'll admit 
we have greater resources than you ?” 

*‘ No,” answered Selborne. ‘ We have colonies. The sun never sets 
on the British empire.” 

“Tt will do some day soon,” replied the other; “and if it don’t, our 
resources are all at hand, our people are here, our energy is on the spot, 
we're at home, and have nothing to do but wood up and go ahead, and 
we're bound to whip creation.” 

‘‘ You are now in the first flush of prosperity and independence,” said 
Selborne ; “your enthusiasm is pardonable. Scarcely two generations 
have passed over since you started on your own account; but by the 
time that England is stripped of her possessions, the population of 
America will have increased, so that a republic will be no longer a safe 
form of government. It will not do then to depend on individual dis- 
cretion for the maintenance of law and order ; you must be in a position 
to enforce both, or your boasted constitution will vanish before a flood of 
popular discontent in the hands of unprincipled agitators.” 

“ That's just it,” replied the stranger. ‘Every man here respects the 
law, and sees it kept. Every man is his own constable. His soul is in 
the constitution. He feels himself a part of the nation. He has a voice, 
and can make it heard. We're a great engine, with all the valves in 
working order, and all the wheels well greased. We don’t keep a part of 
the machine out of sight, and condemn it as unfit for use. We put all 
the spokes in; and if they don’t act, we find it out mighty quick.” 

“Pardon me,” said Selborne ; “the proper duty of a government is 
to protect her citizens; and when it becomes necessary for the citizen to 
protect himself, the government shows its inefficiency to,do what it is 
paid for, besides being a very dangerous precedent, which.would give 
brute force the ascendancy.” : 
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“There,” said the r, changing the subject; “ you see that 
bend in the river; that’s called English Turn. It was there that Jack- 
son knocked the Britishers into a cocked-hat.” 

«« I never heard of the occurrence,” said Selborne. 

« No!” replied his new friend; “ that was the great battle of New | 
Orleans, where the British lost 2000 of their best troops. But I see we 
are now at the levee: let’s travel. Now, I reckon you're a stranger, come 
to try your hand here. Just mind this. You let our institutions alone, 
and stick to your business, and you'll get along slick. You'll rile up 
some of our citizens, if you say as much as you've said to me to-day. 
Recollect this: the beauty of a republic is, that every man goes on his 
own hook, and that’s a fact. But come, let’s go and have a drink.” 

“ May I ask your name?” said Selborne. “I may have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you again.” 

“ Well, you may,” said he; ‘“ my name’s Aaron Snag, raised in these 
diggins., Give me a call some time.” 

I shall be glad to do so,” replied Selborne. 

“ *Guess you put up at the St. Charles ?” 

“ Yes, for a week or so, I suppose.” 

Well, we'll call in at Hewlett’s on the way up.” 

At the door of the place in question a crowd of some eight or ten 
people were standing, conversing in a loud tone of voice; one of whom, 
on perceiving Mr. Snag, called out— 

Well, General, you're just in time to stand for the crowd.” 

“ What, you were waiting for me, were you?” 

** Fact, General.” 

Well, slide in,” said the general. 

After a round potation at the bar, which was conducted with great 

, the whole party individually touching glasses together solemnly, 

ey stood together conversing, during which time Selborne was intro- 

duced to the more prominent of the set. One of the number proposed 

another drink; to which motion Selborne was going to object, when his 
friend touched him, and said in an under tone— 

“ Hush! you know the Kentucky rule ?” 

“No,” replied our traveller. 

Either liquor or fight,” said his friend. 

“ Oh!” said Selborne. ‘ What do you call this? Is it an insti- 
tution ?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Snag ; “ this is the high-pressure principle.” 

“T perceive,” answered Selborne. 

Having to make arrangements for the night, he hastily tore himself 
away from the pleasant party, pondering as he went on the new applica- 
tion of the =. principle, and Mr. Snag’s theory, which defined 


the essence of a Republican government to be, ‘‘ every man going on his 
own hook.” 


Cuapter II. 


INITIATIVE. 


If you know neither the road you are going, nor where you are, nor the road you 
came, the first thing I have to inform youtis, that you have lost your way. 
She Stoops to Conquer. 
GoprFrEy made his way down to the wharf as fast as he possibly 


could, for the sun was sinking rapidly, and it promised to be night be- 
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fore he reached the ship. He found no difficulty in gaining the levee, 
as it lay in a straight line from the place he had left; and, once gained, 
he moved forward at a rapid pace. Meantime, the short twilight that 
prevails in these latitudes rapidly disap : 

The wide and spacious wharf that fronts the river, which in the day 
had presented a scene of life and bustle not perhaps equalled elsewhere 
in the world, was now beginning to wear a more quiet appearance. 

Hundreds of. drays in a continuous line were making their way home- 
wards. The day’s work over, the drivers were urging their cattle along 
at a fast trot ; and the clouds of dust disturbed by so great a multitude 
of wheels was almost unbearable. 

Godfrey with some difficulty effected a passage through this train of 
waggons, not one of which reined up to allow him to pass; and, having 
gained the steam-boat wharf, pursued his way with more comfort. A 
few gangs of labourers were working to the last moment to facilitate the 
departure of the steamers which were to sail that evening; and, much to 
his surprise, amongst the number he saw a gang of white men labouring 
under command of a negro, who was called the bos’ steredore. Not-. 
withstanding his old-country notions about liberty of the subject, he 
could not help a feeling of shame at seeing his countrymen (they were 
all Irish) obedient to the commands, and submissive under the oaths, of 
a coloured man; for the latter person wielded his authority with rather 
more assumption and arrogance than was usual with his brethren of a 
fairer complexion. . 

Without, however, pausing to philosophise, he passed on, and soon 
left them, steam-boats and all, far behind. Having made his way to 
the lower wharf, where, to the best of his recollection, his ship had 
moored, he paused to look around for her. Much to his annoyance, the 
sun was now set, and the few persons lingering about the wharf were 
unable to inform him as to the position of his vessel. He roamed on to 
the very extremity of the line of ships, but without success. Disap- 
pointed, he began to retrace his steps, not altogether despairing of 
obtaining some clue to her locality; but as night closed in, he began to 
find that he had an almost hopeless task before him. Not without moe 
ineffectual attempts to read the names of the vessels on the tiers whic 
he passed, did he abandon his task in despair, and set about returning to 
the city. We need not say that this was almost as difficult a matter as 
his first object had been, as he now threaded the dark and dirty streets 
surrounding. . 

The darkness of the evening was enlivened at intervals by flaring bar- 
rooms, thronged by sailors arid loafers, while groups within were playing 
cards at tables. In some of these places loud altercations were going on, 
and apparently some of the parties were on the eve of proceeding to ex- 
tremities. At the door of one of these establishments three men were 
standing as Selborne hurried past. They wore, as far as he could dis- 
tinguish, long dark beards, and had the appearance of Spaniards or Por- 
tugese. Before he could well get past the door, one of them stepped out 
in such a manner as to obstruct the passage of Selborne, who, in making 
way for him, had to pass close by the other two. This movement was 
evidently intentional, for the man pressed forward and looked inquisitively 
into Selborne’s face. The latter could notice that the glance was neither 
a civil nor respectful one ; but however dis under other circumstances 


he might have been to stand upon his dignity, the fact of his being a 
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com stranger, and ignorant of the usages of the place, convinced him 
Shatin this case discretion was the better policy. He accordingly took 
advantage of the next street to turn down, and make his way into the 
higher parts of the city. He had nearly reached the extreme end of this 
turning, when he round to try to discover his locality ; and, to his 
ise, fancied he could see in the distance three dark figures fol- 
lowing him, resembling the persons whom he had seen a few moments 
before. ps 

Under the impression that their object was none of the best, he was 
glad to find that the next corner was the commencement of a well-lighted 
street, down which he quietly took his way. 

It will not be necessary to detail to the reader the various turnings and 
windings by which Godfrey advanced on his journey, until he became 
completely lost. The few questions which he had the opportuity of ask- 
ing, were either answered in French, of which his knowledge was limited, 
in Spanish or Dutch, of which he knew nothing, or in broken English— 
so broken, that the information he received was equally unsatisfactory. 

He looked in vain for a hackney-coach, but no such commodity was to 
be seen ; and the glimmering light from lamps suspended across the street 
was insufficient to enable a complete stranger to read the names of the 
streets. Fairly brought to a stand, he began to feel uneasy. The few 

rsons he met evidently noticed his bewildered movements, and it was 
just within the range of possibility that they might be willing to take 
advantage of his difficulty. Around him were scattered groups of one- 
storied dwellings, imperfectly lighted as described; and beyond him was 
a place where the lights seemed to cease altogether, wearing the aspect 
of a forest, as well as he could judge. 

How long he might have stood in this state of uncertainty and sus- 
pense, it would be difficult to say, when he was put on the right path by 
a very sudden and startling incident. A deep-toned bell, apparentl 
in his immediate neighbourhood, struck up a loud and rapid alarm, which 
continued without cessation. It had not been ringing for many seconds 
before another bell at some distance commenced in the same manner, 
shortly afterwards followed by another and another, until the din with 
which the whole city resounded became almost deafening. 

Before he had time to speculate on the character of this demonstration, 
he was surprised to see the hitherto silent streets suddenly become instinct 
with life and motion; and from one dark door and another men and bo 
would emerge and rush down the street, yelling with all their might. In 
the open windows and on the door-steps women would cluster, huddling 
their infants in their arms, and gazing after their fugitive relatives with 
countenances of concern. What with the ringing of bells, the jingling 
of lumbering vehicles which the alarm had suddenly started into motion, 
and the frantic cries of youths and men who tore furiously down the 
street, Selborne was wellnigh bewildered ; when it just occurred to him 
that by following the stream of people he might be led through a por- 
tion of the city with which he was acquainted ; which conjecture ultimately 
proved true. When he had joined the main stream of people, he could 
comprehend the nature of the alarm, for every one appeared to feel a 
responsibility upon himself to run at the top of his speed, and yell at 
the top of his voice, as he ran, the word “ Fire! fire!” But the mystery 

needed this explanation, as a broad bright light suddenly burst 
out at some little distance ahead, illumining every object around. By 
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this light he could see plainly the towering dome of the St. Charles, and 
other landmarks, by which he became perfectly aware of his position ; 
but being anxious to see the end of this visitation, he followed with the 
crowd to the scene of action, and there found a dwelling-house almost 
enveloped in a sheet of flame. The excitement here, though great, was 
of amore silent and useful character than the preliminary Snnsnsteedion 
had been, and only in cases of personal activity and daring displayed by 
the firemen would vent itself in a shout of approbation from the mob. 

One man was in a room in the upper story, busy flinging out every- 
thing he could seize ; while the crowd below were as zealously placing 
these articles beyond the reach of the fire. The flames were already 
within the room where the fireman was, and it seemed to the spectators 
that his danger was imminent in remaining an instant longer. 

Time after time, as the gallant fellow retired from the window, and 
the smoke and flames hid him from sight, the crowd seemed to think he 
had been lost altogether, and waited in breathless suspense for his re- 
appearance, which was as repeatedly hailed with a shout of joy; until 
at last a portion of the roof fell in, and the flames, no longer pent up 
within walls, shot out in a straight line of fire, before which everything 
seemed to crumble away. Then* the figure of the fireman quickly a 
peared at the window ; and scrambling to the ladder placed immediately 
under it, he safely descended. | 

Just at that moment a loud shriek was heard, and the crowd was seen 
to make way for a woman who rushed towards the building. 

** My child! Oh God, my child!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Save my child !” 

A breathless silence ensued. 

‘Is there no man here who will try to save my child?” she appealed 
from one to another with terrible energy, but without success ; one by 
one, each man shook his head. 

“‘ It’s too late now, madam; it can’t be done,” said one. 

“'Too late!” said she, with a stern pathos; “ then it is not too late for 
me ;” and, rushing forward, otrenaet + raed * and garments in the over- 
flowing channel at the side of the street, then made for the door of the 
burning house. 

Maternal instinct is a beautiful thing. With an energy almost oe 
human, she repulsed the efforts of those who sought to detain her, 
and soon disappeared in the smoke of the conflagration. The time 
seemed to hang now. Many ee a ashamed - be outdone ha 
personal courage by a woman, fo their way in, but were speedily 
compelled to des from the violence of the fire. Besides, they wanted 
the strong impulse of nature which guided the distracted mother to her 
slumbering: babe. 

Selborne was amongst the number who rushed forward in this endea- 
vour, and was just about to enter, when the woman made her appearance 
with the child in her arms, securely covered up under her soaking 

ents. 

To disclose its pretty face to the pure air, to imprint one frantic kiss 
on its forehead, and place it in the arms of the nearest bystander, was 
the work of an instant, before she sank insensible to the ground. 

This bystander was no other than our hero, who was thus thrust into 
an adventure without any choice of his own. But his duties were not of 
long continuance, for the efforts of the tors to recover the fainting 
female were soon successful; and he had only time to discover that the 
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child in his arms was a girl of about twelve years of age, with delicate 
features, a pleasing expression, and bright black eyes. He moreover 
discovered these eyes were regarding him curiously all the while ; 
but when observed, his fair burden immediately struggled to free herself ; 
which he suffered her to do, when she proceeded to her mother’s side, 
and clung to her garments with an appearance of alarm—whether real © 
or affected, Selborne could not determine. This face, which some people 
would not have called pretty, and which Selborne had seen but im- 
perfectly and for a very short while, haunted him for some time after- 
wards; and as she was borne away by the solicitude of a crowd of 
matrons, he felt that all interest in this scene for him had departed, and 
left the place; but shortly after was ramet a catastrophe which un- 
hinged his nerves rather more than the preceding one, and which by no 
means could be said to terminate so happily. 

He had gained the edge of the crowd, and was proceeding in the 
direction of the hotel, as indicated by the still bright flames of the fire, 
when a person walked hurriedly past him with a swaggering gait, and 
fell down at a short distance across his path. Taking him for some mid- 
night reveller, he would have passed on; but observing that the man lay 
like a log where he had fallen, without stirring, Selborne went to the spot, 
and, partially raising him, tried to set him on his feet—an effort which 
this person appeared to decline, by shaking his head, placing at the same 
time his hand upon his side. Selborne hastily opened his clothes, and 
found a wide cut, from which blood was flowing freely. He bound it up 
with a handkerchief, and then, looking round for some neighbouring 
house where he might place the wounded man, perceived a one-storied 
cottage with the door partially open, and a light burning inside. 

Thinking at a venture that this would be a good place for bestowing 
his charge, he raised him, and with some difficulty placed him on the step 
of the door, while he entered at once to announce his errand. Much to 
his surprise, there was no one within. A table, some chairs, two camp bed- 
steads, and a smouldering fire on the hearth, were all the room appeared to 
contain. Without hesitation, therefore, he brought in the wounded man, 
and guided him to one of the bedsteads, whereon he placed him as gently 
as he possibly could. Notwithstanding he did so with the tenderness of 
a nurse, the motion extracted one or two groans from the sufferer. 

Selborne was glad to hear any sounds which indicated his companion 
to possess any vitality, and questioned him as to the cause of his wound. 
The sufferer uate at intervals, and as if the labour of speaking gave 
him pain, to the effect that he had been stabbed while passing the crowd 
at the fire; and having given this information, whether from exhaustion 


or indisposition to be communicative, he closed his eyes, and received all 
Godfrey’s questions in resolute silence. 

‘* What is to be done now ?” said Godfrey to himself; “ it is absurd to 
suppose I am going to remain here all night, although it would not be 
right to leave this man here in his present state. Stay,” said he, half 
aloud, “I will go to the nearest house and inform the people, and perhaps 
may be able to procure help.” 

“‘ Don't leave me,” said the sick man, who would appear to have over- 
heard his soliloquy ; “I shall be well soon, I shall then go with you ;—sit 
down again, sir, pray.” 

_ Godfrey was not a person to resist an appeal of this kind, and he seated 
himself again, saying at the same time,—“ If my remaining here could 
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be of service to you, I would stay with pleasure; but I expect to find 
some conveyance to remove you to a more comfortable place.” 

“Yes, sir; very true, sir. I will go with you presently,” returned the 
other, grasping Godfrey's arm. He then closed his eyes, and was soon, 
to all appearance, fast asleep. 

Godfrey disengaged himself from his grasp, and, after stirring the fire 
into a blaze, reseated himself with some impatience. 

The flame burnt itself out, and his companion still slept. The shadows 
of the room again resolved themselves into an impenetrable darkness, 
and no sound but the crackling of the charred embers on the hearth 
broke the silence of the night. All sounds outside were hushed. There 
was not even a hum, as if the distant city were subsiding into repose. 
The silence to Godfrey was insupportable. It was intense, and, like the 
Egyptian darkness, might be felt. He grew uncomfortable ; and, his 
fancy being excited, listened so carefully, that his ears rang with dis- 
agreeable and painful sounds, and more than once he felt almost assured 
that the room contained others than themselves. 

His nervous system strung to a high and painful pitch, he was unable. 
to bear the suspense longer, and, shaking his companion, said testily— 

“* Come, sir, if you do not wake up soon I shall be obliged to leave you.” 

The person so addressed started up into a sitting posture, and, evidently 
in alarm, shouted out— 7 

“Who are you ?—Keep off—mind!—Oh! excuse me, sir,” said he, 
perceiving his error, “ I was only half awake.” 

Godfrey repeated his remark. 

“ Oh yes,” replied the stranger; “ do very well now, I reckon. Those 
cursed fellows have left a little more life than they thought to. I shall 
do very well, sir.” 

*‘ Should you know them again ?” inquired Godfrey. 

“In a thousand, by G—,” said his companion. “ But why do you ask ?” 

“‘T thought we might possibly get them arrested in the morning,” 
said Godfrey ; “ that is, if they are not off by this time.” 

“¢ Off ?” exclaimed the stranger. ‘They won’t think of making off.” 

“No?” said Godfrey. 

“ Not they. I'll swear they think they have killed me ; and yet any 
one may find them at their usual place to-morrow morning, and no one 
dare arrest them.” 

“ Bless me!” said Godfrey ; “ this is curious law.” 

“ Law, sir? it ain’t law, it’s liberty.” 

“ Liberty and law can flourish together in some countries,” said God- 
frey, drily. , 

ve Well,” said the stranger, rather sullenly, “ the law ’ll do, any how. 
I reckon I shall be even with those fellows before very long.” 

“ Then you know who they were?” said Godfrey. 

“« Perfectly,” replied he; ‘ they were—” 

“ Yes, who were they ?” said Godfrey, impatiently, seeing the other 
paused here. 

“They were three—” 

At this moment there was noise of footsteps outside; the door creaked, 
and some persons entered. The sick man glanced toward them for a 
moment, then sh ate "P with a ery of horror. 

Selborne turned quickly round, and recognised the three men whom 
he had seen on the levee. 
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THE THEATRES. 


Autuovues the period that lapses between the shutting of the great 
Lumleian establishment and the general opening of the theatres is some- - 
what of the dullest, there are nevertheless two or three points which now 
present themselves to those who watch the progress of the drama in our me- 
tropolis. Theage of the “larger houses” is, we believe, , and t6 niake 
observations on the real state of theatricals we must our glances 
to nooks and corners at which we should never have dreamed of looking 
ten years The Haymarket and the Lyceum, which may be called 
the principal English theatres at the present day, are not yet open; and 
the Adelphi, which is the most prosperous theatre of any day, has not yet 

forth its novelties; but we have the New Strand T which has 

Ke open during the whole of the'summer, Marylebone, and Sadler’s 

ells, These establishments seem destined to play an important 
part in modern dramatic history. | 

The company at the New Strand Theatre is formed of the principals 
of the old Olympic, which was burned down at the beginning of the 

t year, with the im t addition of Mr. William Farren, who is 
not only the chief actor, but the lessee of the house. A more compact 
com for the performance of domestic drama and light farce can 
we conceived. Mrs. Stirling is one of the most versatile and 
accomplished actresses of her time. She has worked her way through a 
long discipline of inferior characters, and, within the last few years, has 
come forward as an admirable representative of comic vivacity, or of the 
agonies of domestic drama. She has also the advantage of being a per- 
fectly “‘ safe” artiste. She is thoroughly devoted to her profession, and 
you never find her tripping or hobbling with her words; but she takes 
up every part calmly and collectedly ; and she has mirth and grief, to be 
employed whenever they are required. Mr. Leigh Murray originally 
came before the London public as an actor of “juvenile tragedy.” He is 
always careful and studious, and is blessed with a remarkably handsome 

and a most gentlemanlike deportment. As a hero of domestic 

and also as an actor in farce, where good looks are required, and 
something of earnestness is mingled with the pleasantry, he is prébably 
not to be rivalled by any young performer in London. Mr. Compton is 
now one of the first low comedians of his time; and though he is some- 
what of a humourist, he is beginning to infuse more and more 
unction into his dryness. As for Mr. Farren himself, years of displayed 
talent testify to his worth; and he is still achable in his line. 
Such a set of artistes working well together (as they do) can hardly fail 
to form the nucleus of a permanent company, when a gentleman of 
solidity like Mr. Farren’s places himself at the head of their undertaking. 

At Marylebone Theatre there is a certain spirit of elegance which 
distinguishes it from all theatres, except the Lyceum. The manager, 
Mr. Watts, is a gentleman of the most princely liberality, and, whether 
his audiences be numerous or scanty, they always find the dramas dressed 
= inted to perfection. The “star” of this establishment is Mrs Mowatt, 


erican actress—one of the most beautiful women ever seen on 
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any stage. It is even a fashion to and “look at her ;” and the 
bouquets which are flung at her on the occasion of benefits and first 
a ces evince a remarkable devotion on the part of her admirers. 
en first she came out at the Princess’s, there was about her much of 
the embarrassment of an amateur, and a sort of sing-song in her delivery 
had a monotonous, though not an unpleasing effect. The manner in 
which she has conquered these early deficiencies—and, be it remembered, 
she was not trained for the stage—is a great proof of her intelligence. Her 
vivacity is free and spontaneous—her reading is always well considered ; 
and though we do not willingly see her delicate nature torn by the more 
violent tragic emotions, there is none we would rather behold in graceful 
comedy, and the more tender exhibitions of grief. Her appearance is at 
once a fascination—a certain indefinable charm of manner giving 
new lustre to the beauty of the countenance. In private circles, com- 
prising many names illustrious in literature and art, Mrs. Mowatt is 
a well-known luminary, distinguished by her proficiency in some two or 
three foreign languages, and the sprightliness and spirit of her conver- 
sation. Mr. Davenport, an American actor, who performs with her, is. 
excellent in juvenile tragedy, high comedy, and melodrama. When he 
has completely subdued his Transatlantic accent, he may, if he likes, 
take a first-rate position in what may be called the “ Wallack” line of 
business. His personal appearance is excellent; he is a thorough gentle- 
man in manner, and his acting always displays spirit, intelligence, care- 
ful study, and a thorough knowledge of his profession. Miss Fann 
Vining, the third star of the company, is a well-trained actress, with all 
the business qualities of the Vinings, and a certain innate amiability and 
— pensiveness which are her own. She also is a a but of the 
ark order, and therefore an agreeable contrast to the lily-fairness of 
Mrs. Mowatt. After Christmas this company, with Mr. Watts at their 
head, will appear at the Olympic, which will then have been rebuilt, 
with an entrance in Newcastle Street. Those who recollect the wretched 
Wych Street entrance will perfectly appreciate the value of this addition. 
Sadler’s Wells is so completely established, that it needs less remark 
than the other two new theatrical foci. We would only notice —— 
ag of a Miss Fitzpatrick, a charming, vivacious girl, who has made 
début this season as an actress of dashing comedy, and enters the 
arena without a particle of fear, and with an ample stock of fire and 
irit. 
Gentle reader, if your time is not too much oceupied, just pay a visit 
to the three theatres we have named, and test our remarks with your 
own eyes and ears. ' 
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LITERATURE. 





MATERNAL LOVE.* 


AttHouas little removed from that mediocrity which is seldom de- 
terred from attempting to rival excellence, this second attempt of Mrs. 
Loudon’s in the most popular and profitable field of literary exertion is 
far from discreditable. Her sketches of society are evidently pictured 
from life; take the following portraiture of a maiden aunt as an 
example :— 

“ Do you choose luncheon ?” said Mrs. Sarah Moreland to her niece, in a grutf 
tone, a few moments after her arrival at Moreland Lodge. 

“No, thank you,” replied Louisa, in the sweetest of accents. 

Mrs. Moreland put her hands to her ears, declaring that her niece’s voice had 
gone through her head, adding, 

“ Speaking distinctly is what is necessary, not speaking loud. I am not deaf.” 

Now,the good lady was very deaf ; and as she thought fit to resent it thus, when- 
ever people spoke loud enough to make her hear; conversation with her was im- 

ible. It was altogether no very cheering prospect for Louisa ; for Mrs. Sarah 
oreland, though a well-meaning, upright, alms-giving woman, had a harsh 
temper and forbidding manners. She had been brought up with the greatest 
strictness; would not have shrunk from martyrdom in support of her principles; 
was honest in her money dealings, spoke the truth, gave alms to the poor, had 
good intentions in the main towards her friends—and kept her own and the 
house-linen in good repair. 

She was also capable, on great occasions, of noble sacrifices, to render an 
essential service to a friend; but she had no notion that it was unjust, and there- 
fore dishonest, to rob people daily by ungracious manners of small portions of 
their innocent enjoyment—their cheerfulness—in short, of the sunshine of their 
existence ! 

There are, in the present novel, two young and pretty orphan heiresses 
to be disposed of at the onset—Mary Cavendish, who is placed under the 
guardianship of Lord Wolderland, whose son, Adolphus, is there quite 
@ propos, and Louisa Moreland, who is consigned to the tender solicitude 
of the deaf and grumbling aunt, and is romantically saved by a lover 
from a precipitate fall down the far-off rocks of Arran. Bright are 
those early days when bride and bridegroom sit side by side, all around 
tinged with the colour of love, all before them lighted up in the same 
halo! Yet how transient that brightness! How soon do little clouds ap- 
pear in the horizon, first indications that a diminution of perpetual sun- 
shine is ossible ! In Louisa’s case, a husband's childish dread of being 
ruled by his wife caused the first clouds to gather, the first tears to be 
shed. With Mary Cavendish, the arrival of a first-born only sealed the 
unbroken affections of her husband, Adolphus; with Louisa Wentworth 
a first child was a real consolation, and the calling forth of maternal love 
was & spring in the desert, a well of life in the wilderness of her blighted 
existence. The history of these two first-born, and afterwards united in 
love, forms the great feature of the work. The old Lord Wentworth’s 
irascible and violent temper, and his extreme dissatisfaction that a grand- 
daughter had taken the place which should have been occupied by a grand- 
son, and Mr. W entworth’s gambling and other bad propensities, throwing 
his son, Adrian, early into a life of self-reliance and dependence, contrast 
well with the future “ prime minister’s” (novelists never know where to 
stop when once on the ascent of the ladder of preferment with their 


* Maternal Love. A Novel. By Margratia Loudon, Author of “ First Love,” 
“The Light of Mental Science,” &c. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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heroes and heroines) delicate and praiseworthy devotion to his conjugal 
and paternal duties. The lesson inculcated is a good one, and the ad- 
vantages and enjoyments to be derived from married life are the more 
pleasingly exemplified, as Mrs. Loudon has, with the exception of the 
case of Adrian and Catherine, dwelt longest upon that epoch in domestic 
life, the very onset of which is the point of conclusion to most novels 
and romances. 





THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW.* 

How seldom does it happen that the happiness and peace within correspond 
to the outward aspect of comfort or of luxury! A prettier little collection of 
agreeable objects than met the eye on approaching the dwelling of Captain Stor- 
mont could scarcely be seen anywhere; and yet Bexley cottage was not the para- 
dise it looked. True that Captain Stormont was still in the prime of life, that his 
wife was beautiful and affectionate, that they were blessed with a promising young 
family, and that their circle and means were at once improved by the presence of 
a paragon of good sense and comeliness—Katherine Smith—the heroine of the 
story. But what of all these advantages if poverty dwelt at the door? The Stor- 
monts had only 350/. a-year, and Katherine an annuity from 8v00/. in the funds; 
and that, according to the fashionable novelist, is positive want. True, that 
Katherine had won the heart of a neighbouring squire with 5000/. a-year, but Mr. 
Warburton had been all his life in love, yet fencing the marriage state as a very 
dangerous consummation, and a moment’s hesitation broke the bonds between 
this most susceptible of bachelors and the most sentimental of maidens. 

An alternative presented itself to the broken hearts and broken fortunes of the 
tenants of Bexley Cottage; and that was to repair to the New World. Katherine 
came forth on this occasion in the light of a true heroine—all affectionate antici- 
pation, all generosity and self-sacrifice. Arrived at New York, Mrs. Trollope is 
still further in her glory. The exacting, inquisitorial curiosity of the Americans 
is hit off in every possible shape. Mrs. Vandervelt Scraggs was the first person 
to impart the important lesson, that a lady of the Union “what wishes for infor- 
mation never gives up the point till she has got it ;” and Messrs. Jerry Johnston 
and Co. soon attested that the “gents” were not far behind the ladies in what 
the Americans hold to be a mere demonstration of moral courage. After under- 
going the ordeal of being set down as runaway debtors, felons, and Irish patriots, 
the party luckily found respite in a settlement in the backwoods. The progress 
of a new settlement in such a place opens a field for description as interesting 
as it is instructive. It is a step-by-step progress, in which it is impossible not 
to feel the deepest interest—in every tree felled, in every paling put up, in every 
new lamb or sucking-pig born; indeed, in every smallest additional comfort that 
Providence sends to the emigrant. An unexpected and somewhat romantic 
colouring is imparted to this capital picture of Transatlantic life, by Mr. War- 
burton, who, having found out the loss which he had incurred by his own way- 
wardness, ventures once more to woo and win his discarded one in the disguise 
of a red Indian. There are other subaltern personages, who, although playing 
less prominent parts, lend to this story of the backwoods the variety and in- 
terest of well-marked, and equally well-portrayed, differences of character. It 
would, indeed, be difficult for Mrs. Trollope to write a novel that should not be 
replete with human interest; and the “Old World and the New” will occupy a 
worthy place amongst its numerous predecessors. 





ERNESTO DI RIPALTA.+ 

Bryonp question, amidst all the wonderful revolutions and convulsions of these 
extraordinary times, there have been none so pregnant with changes for the future 
as the struggles made in the cause of freedom by classic Italy and heroic Hungary. 
That these nations should have perilled, if not have sacrificed for the time being, 
all chances of success, by throwing themselves and their cause into the hands of 
unprincipled foreigners—demagogues, conspirators, and terrorists of the worst 
description—has only shown that they were more ripe for turbulence and anarchy 
~ * The Old World and the New. A Novel. By Mrs, Trollope. 3 vols, Henry 
Colburn. 

+ Ernesto di Ripalta: a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By the Author of 
“ Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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self-government—better prepared to throw off a hated yoke than supplant 
one os by an orderly and efficient constitution. It is extraordinary, we might 
almost say irri to find that events of so much human importance, and of 
such tude of interest, should require, in order to obtain the attention of 
pany von of the community, to be portrayed in the language of the poet, or 
adorned with the colouring of the romancer. So needless has such a resource 
been to us, rising butlately from the perusal of Mariotti’s great work, “ The Past 
and Present State of Italy,” that we can scarcely understand the object proposed 
to himself by the author of “Ernesto di Ripalta.” Of enthusiasm there is 
evidently no lack, and zeal and energy fire his every word. If such zeal and 
enthusiasm, directed in such an apparently inconsistent channel, can really win 
over converts to the cause of Italy, emancipated from an hierarchical thraldom, or 
can soothe the misfortunes so wantonly drawn upon themselves by the ignorance 
of the greater number, we can only say we wish the work success. 





THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE ; OR, MENAGERE.* 

We have thought it best to let M. Soyer’s title-page speak to the contents of 
his new culinary volume. That the success of the ponderous ‘“ Gastronomic 
Regengratgr” should have suggested the idea of a more portable and practical 
little volume—one adapted for all classes of persons—will not be a matter of sur- 
prise. It is, indeed, one of those books which only require to be announced to 
ensure popularity. M. Soyer does nothing like anybody else: the most simple 
dishes will be found, by adopting his more refined system, to assume a new aspect, 
and to have received a new flavour. Such a system is at least worth study —sup- 
posing that it is not universally accepted in preference to old standing customs. 
We believe that cooks are not the most easy persons to convince, as they are also 
among the last to throw off old standing prejudices. Perhaps, however, M. 
Soyer’s amusing style may induce many to read, and the promise of pleasant 
results induce as many to put his precepts into practice. 





STRATAGEMS.t 

Tne moral of this story for children—the beauty and holiness of truth, and 
the heinous sin of lying—is made attractive from first to last. The “ Stratagems” 
to which falsehoods invariably lead are at once amusingly and instructively por- 
trayed. Helen (a young girl reared in the lap of luxury) receives from an aunt, 
who has just returned from India, a drawer full of presents, among which she 
finds a new sovereign, which she is tempted to appropriate. This is the first 
“ Stratagem;” the next is to conceal it from her family. The coin, which had 
been treasured as a k e, is missed, and a servant-girl is suspected of the 
theft, and discharged. Meanwhile Helen repents, confesses her sin, and justice is 
done to the poor girl. There is another stratagem in the story of an Indian 
attendant, who, by feigning ignorance of English, gets possession of certain deeds 
and letters, and well nigh ruins her mistress: her story is a string of vice, and 
she is eventually drowned by accident. The incidents, it will be seen, are, for 
young readers, of a stirring description, and the interest is kept up, and the pur- 
port well sustained, without sacrifice of probability or dogmatic teaching. 





TINTS FROM AN AMATEUR’S PALETTE.t 

Mr. Jackson has dedicated his little work to Charles Dickens, in acknowledg- 
ment, he says, “of the unalloyed delights drawn from that wellspring of truthful 
fancy.” We truly wish we could have hailed Mr. Jackson as one who had drunk 
from the same Castalian fount, or whose “tints” were borrowed from the same 
truthful and natural source of inspiration. There is no want of reflective faculty 
or of Sac and appreciation on the part of the author, but there is, alas! dulness 
insu e. . 


A ee — 


* The Modern Housewife ; or, Ménagére. Comprising nearly One Thousand 
Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal of the Day, 
with those of the Nursery and Sick Room, and Minute Directions for Family 
Management in all its Branches. Illustrated with Engravings. By Alexis Soyer. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 

t Stratagems: a Story for Young People. By Mrs. Newton Crosland (late 
Camilla Toulmin); With Four Illustrations. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

t Tints from an Amateur’s Palette; or, A few stray Hues of Thought. By 
Alfred Jackson. Effingham Wilson. 













































